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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE EVER KNOWN 


In the GROWTH and IMPROVEMENT of the HUMAN HAIR, is 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


proved beyond question by its results for MORE than HALF A CENTURY past, and 
when other specifics have failed. 

It prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak Hair, cleanses it from 
Scurf and Dandriff, and makes it BEAUTIFULLY SOFT, PLIABLE, and GLOSSY. 


In the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, and Mustachoes 
it is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For CHILDREN it is especially recommended 
as forming the basis of a BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. 

Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of Royaty, the Nosriity, and 
the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while its introduction into the Nursery of Royalty, 
and the high esteem in which it is universally held, with numerous Testimonials constantly 
received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits.— Price 3s. 6d. and 7s. ; 
Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION.—On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words ‘“ Rowianps’ MAcassar 
O11,” &c., in white letters, and their signature, “ A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in red ink. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the proper 
mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
compounded of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving and beautifying 
the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and pre- 
serves the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. 

CAUTION.—The words ‘‘ Rowianps’ Oponto” are on the Label, and “ A. RowLanD 
and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. 
Price 2s, 9d. per Box. 

Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 





THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 
WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
RICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against ‘‘ Patent Medicines,” and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. . 

Prepared only by Mr. Pricuarp, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all Vendors, in 
Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 





Old Doctor Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla. 


HE Sarsaparilla Pills and All-healing Ointment. The world-wide celebrity 

of these medicines, and their superiority over all other preparations of Sarsaparilla, is con- 
firmed by the testimony of thousands who are deriving the greatest benefit from their use, In 
all irregularities of the system—facial eruptions, cutaneous disorders, and all complaints aris- 
ing from a vitiated condition of the blood—these medicines afford an immediate relief, and re- 
store health to the constitution. Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 248, Strand, London, 
J. J. HAuipay and Co,, sole proprietors. —To be had of all dealers in genuine patent medicines 
in town and country, 

CAUTION,—Beware of spurious imitations, 
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THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN, OR ORDER OF HOSPITALLERS. 
Just published, in 2 vols., 8vo., with 5 Illustrations, price 24s., 


ISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA; or, the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem. By Major WHITWORTH PORTER, Royal Engineers. 
“To those who are curious in the history of the and interesting. Major Porter has brought to his 
great Order of chivalry which survived almost to task a pious, learned, and soldierly spirit, and has 
our own time, and which through many centuries treated his s /bject with the fulness and clearness 
illustrated the daring and enduring phases of hu- which so great a theme demands.” —Globe. 
man nature, these volumes will be most grateful 


London: LonemMan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 








THE PONIATOWSKI GEMS, 
With 471 Illustrations in Photography; First and Second Series, 2 vols., royal 4to., 
price £10 10s. each, half-bound, with gilt edges, 

HOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILES of the ANTIQUE GEMS formerly pos- 
sessed by the late Prince Poniatowski; accompanied by a Description and Poetical 
Illustrations of each subject, carefully selected from classical Authors, together with an 
Essay on Ancient Gems and Gem-Engraving. By JAMES PRENDEVILLE, Editor of 
Livy, &c.; assisted by the late Dr. Maginn. The Photographs executed by G. L. CoLis. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, 8vo., 464 pages, with Portrait, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE FOE, with Remarks Digressive 
and Discursive. By WILLIAM CHADWICK. 


London: Joun Russet SmitH, 36, Soho-square. 





Just published, with Maps and Plans, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


OTES of a CLERICAL FURLOUGH, SPENT CHIEFLY in the HOLY 
LAND. By the Rev. ROBERT BUCHANAN, D.D. 


London: Bracktg and Son, Warwick-square, City; and all Booksellers. 





Preparing for publication, by Subscription, in one vol., royal 8vo., price not to exceed lds. 

HE MONUMENTAL BRASSES OF WILTSHIRE: being a Series of 

Plates illustrative of these Memorials, with Descriptive and Genealogical Notices. By 
EDWARD KITE, Assistant Secretary to the Wilts. Archeological Society. 

This volume, which is now ready for press, will contain a notice of more than Sixty Ex- 
amples, together with Thirty Anastatic Plates, and numerous Woodcuts; forming a com- 
plete book of reference upon this branch of the Monumental Antiquities of the County. A 
Prospectus, and List of Subscribers, forwarded on application to the Author. 


Devizes, March 22, 1859. 





Immediately, in 2 vols., price 21s. 
HIEFS OF PARTIES: PAST AND PRESENT. With Original Anec- 
dotess By D. OWEN MADDYN, Esq., Author of “ ‘Ihe Age of Pitt and Fox,” &c, 

“ We regard this author as no common writer—his real strength lies in portraiture. Were 
he to devote himself to this task, we have little doubt that he would be able to produce a set 
of pen-and-ink portraits of Eng'ish celebrities, equal in point, vividness and finish, to those 
of La Gueroniere in France.’’-—Atheneum, March 5, 1852. 

London: Cuarves J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 
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REV. DR. PUSEY’S WORKS. 


8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
\ ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER PROHIBITED 
JL BY HOLY SCRIPTURE, AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE CHURCH FOR 
1,500 YEARS, By E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church. 





8vo., price 6d. 
A LETTER on the PROPOSED CHANGE in the LAWS PROHIBITING 
MARRIAGE BETWEEN THOSE NEAR OF KIN. By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
8vo., price 5s. 
CONFESSION.—The Church of England leaves her Children free to whom 
to open their Griefs. By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
COLLEGIATE and PROFESSORIAL TEACHING and DISCIPLINE. 


By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
Seventh Edition, 16mo., price 6d. 


A LETTER to the LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. By E. B. Pusry, D.D. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker; and sold by F. and J. Rivineton. 


MESSRS. PARKER’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


OME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND: 

FROM RICHARD II. to HENRY VIII. With Notices of Foreign Examples, and 

numerous I]lustrations of Existing Remains from Original Drawings. Vol. III. By the 
Ejitor of “The Glossary of Architecture.” 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 


NCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE, with numerous 
Illustrations from Cotemporary Monuments. By JOHN HEWITT, Member of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain. Second (and concluding) Volume, comprising 
the Period from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Century. Medium 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


TONUMENTAL BRASSES.—A MANUAL FOR THE STUDY OF 
Ni MONUMENTAL BRASSES ; with Numerous I]lustrations, and a List of those re- 
maining in the British Isles. By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the Asylum, Gloucester. 
(With the Sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society.) Medium 8vo. Price to Sub- 
scribers, Twelve Shillings. 


E HONECORT. —THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS DE HONE- 
CORT, an Architect of the Thirteenth Century. Exact Facsimiles of the ori- 
ginal Drawings, with Descriptions by the late M. LASSUS of Paris, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Jacksonian Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 4to., 72 plates. 
NTONIO DE DOMINIS.—THE LIFE AND CONTEMPORANEOUS 
CHURCH HISTORY OF ANTONIO DE DOMINIS, Archbishop of Spalatro, 
which included the Kingdoms of Dalmatia and Croatia; afterwards Dean of Windsor, 
Master of the Savoy, and Rector of West Ilsley in the Church of England, in the reign of 
James I. By HENRY NEWLAND, D.D., Dean of Ferns. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
ECTURES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By the late Rev. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo. 


COURSE OF PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the late Rev. R. W. 
HUNTLEY, M.A., Rector of Boxwell, Gloucestershire, and formerly Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. Simm Gzorae Prevost, Bart. Feap. 8vo. 


()°= ENGLISH HOME: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS. Crown 8vo. 





a YEARS AFTER: A Tale. Feap. 8vo. [ Nearly ready. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE ARMY. By the Right 
Hon. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. Reprinted from the “Westminster Review” for 
January, 1859, 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN TENETS. THE JEWS OF 
ALEXANDRIA. Price 1s. 

POEMS. By the Author of “ Uriel.” Second and enlarged Edition. 
In feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 

THE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIGION. Translated from 
the French of Auaustr Comtr. By RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A., Author of “ The 
Roman Empire of the West,” &c. One Volume, small 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 

NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


THEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; or, DIDACTIC 
RELIGIOUS UTTERANCES. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of 
“The Soul,” “ History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” &. In One Volume, 4to., price 8s. 6d. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST. 











CONTENTS :— 
1. My Youth. 7. Mathilde. 
2. The Priesthood. 8. The Struggle. 
3. The Diet. 9. The Voyage. 
f 4, The War. 10. My Return. 
5. The Flight. 11. Illness. 
6. Paris. 12. The Great Question. 


Concluding Chapter. By the Editor. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


URIEL, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


‘The grand poem, ‘ Uriel.’....The most powerful poet of our country and our times.” — W.S. Landor. 
** Power, emotion, and picturesqueness..... His characters talk subtly and impressively.”—Leader. 
“ Power working darkly..... The charm of that song.’”’—Atheneum. 


EX ORIENTE: SONNETS ON THE INDIAN REBELLION. 


To which are added Sonnets from “ Petrarch.” Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO A FEMALE 
FRIEND. A Complete Edition. By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER. Two vols, 
post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


** We cordially recommend these volumes to the attention of our readers. _The work is in every way 
worthy of the character and experience of its distinguished author.”—Daily News. 


THE LIFE OF JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. Compiled from 
various sources. Together with his Autobiography, translated from the German Second 
Edition. With a fine Portrait. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE SPHERE AND DUTIES OF GOVERNMENT. Translated 
from the German of Baron WinHELM von HumsBoxpt, by JOS. COULTHARD, Jun. 
Post 8vo., 5s. 


MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
ORIGINAL LIBRARY EDITION. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A History. By 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. In Three Vols., 8vo, £2 2s. 


“It isa work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and 
from first to last deeply interesting.” — Atheneum. 

“His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country might be proud.”—Press. 

**Mr. Motley’s volumes will weil repay perusal.” ~ Saturday Review. a 

“Of the scope and general character of this work we have given but a languid conception. The true 
merit of a great book must be learnt from the book itself.”— Westminster Review. 

‘The story is a noble one, and is worthily treated.” — Daily News. 

“It abounds in new information.” —Zzaminer. 


London: Jonn Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW WORKS, 


MR. LEVER’S NEW WORE, 
On the 11th of April will be published, in one thick 8vo. volume, price 28s., 


DAVENPORT DUNN, A MAN OF OUR DAY. By CHARLES 
LEVER. With 44 Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers.” In three vols., post 8vo. 
[Second Edition nearly ready. 


MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. By THOS. ADOLPHUS 
TROLLOPE, Author of “ The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici.’ In two vols., post 8vo., 
with Portraits, price 22s. [ This day. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Second Edition, demy 8vo., with Por- 
traits and Maps, Vols. I. and II., price 40s. 


THE WANDERER. By OWEN MEREDITH, Author of “Cly- 


temnestra,” &c. 1 vol., feap. 8vo., price 9s. 6d. [Second Edition nearly ready. 


GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT, with SOME LONDON SCENES 
THEY SHINE UPON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “A 
Journey due North,” ‘‘ Twice round the Clock,” &c. In one vol., post 8vo., price 6s. 

[On April 15th. 








DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Third and Cheaper Edition. In one volume, handsomely printed, price 5s. 


AURORA LEIGH. A Poem, in Nine Books. By ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with a Portrait of Mrs. 
Browning. [In April. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
For the use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Schools. By 
GEORGE L. CRAIK. Third Edition, with Numerous Additions. Post 8vo., cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

New Volume of the Cheap Edition of CHARLES |LEVER’S WORKS. 


THE DALTONS; or, THREE ROADS IN LIFE. By CHARLES 
LEVER. With Eight Illustrations by Puiz. Vol. I., crown 8vo., 4s. [On April 15th. 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By HENRY MOR- 


LEY. With facsimile Drawings, engraved upon wood by the Brothers Dalziel. Ina 
handsome demy 8vo. volume, price 21s. 


LIFE IN VICTORIA; or, VICTORIA IN 1853, and VICTORIA 
IN 1858. Shewing the march of improvement made by the Colony within those Periods 
in Town and Country, Cities and Digging By WILLIAM KELLY. 2 vols., 
post 8vo., 21s. 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE KABYLE WAR. 
By H. MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
CHapmaN and Hatt, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY JUDD AND GLASS, 


NEW BRIDGE-STREET anno GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 








Crown 8vo., 460 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
THE FIRST AND SECOND ADVENT; 


Or, the Past and the Future, with reference to the Jew, the Gentile, and the Church of God. 
By the Rev. BOURCHIER W. SAVILE, M.A. 


By the same Author, 36 pages, price 6d. 


A LETTER TO THE REV. J. C. RYLE, B.A., 


On the subject of Christian Baptism. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 1s. 6d. each Series; or in one double volume, 2s. 6d. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF JESUS. 


(First and Second Series.) 


By the Rev. GEORGE ALBERT ROGERS, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Luke’s, Holloway. 


The volume contains Twenty-four Sermons on the leading incidents in the Saviour’s life. 


Crown 8vo., 400 pages, 4s. per volume, or 18s. the set of five. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PULPIT. 


Five volumes, each volume containing Twenty-four Sermons from the MSS. of Noncon- 
formist Divines; Thirty Original Outlines; Notes for Bible Classes; and Copious Re- 
views of Biblical Literature. (Published monthly in parts, price 6d.) 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 
L 
Third Edition, 260 pages, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s. 6d. paper covers, 


HELPS TO TRUTH-SEEKERS ; 


Or, Christianity and Scepticism. An Exposition and a Defence, 
By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, Manchester. 


II. 
Crown 8vo., 270 pages, 2s. 6d. cloth; 1s, 6d. paper covers, 


SELF-FORMATION. 


Twelve Chapters for Young Thinkers. Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
By the Rev. EDWARD PAXTON HOOD, 
Author of the ‘‘ Uses of Biography,” “ Genius and Industry,” &c. 


III. 
Crown 8vo., 250 pages, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LOGIC OF ATHEISM. 


Lectures delivered in the large Temperance Hall, Sheffield. 
By the Rev. HENRY BATCHELOR. 


Gratis, and free by post, 


PLANS OF PUBLISHING; 


With Useful Information for all about to Print. 


Just published, feap. 8vo., 220 pages, price 1s. 6d. 


DIVES AND LAZARUS: 


Or, the Adventures of an Obscure Medical Man in a Low Neighbourhood. A Tale illus- 
trative of the Anomalies of the Poor Law. 
*,* Carriage free; with a discount of ten per cent. on orders of 20s. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 
THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS, (Helen of Mecklenburg-Schwerin.) A 
Memoir. Translated from the French by Mrs. AUSTIN. With a Preface by the 
Translator. 
London: W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family, 15, Burlington Arcade, 
and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. 





Now ready, 
VENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. By Puitre Henry Gossz, F.RS. 
Post 8vo., cloth. With numerous Engravings. Price Eight Shillings. 

In this work the Author has described in familiar, but at the same time accurate 
language, the form, structure, and appearance of a large number of objects fit for 
Microscopic study, taken from the whole range of the Animal world. Many notes are 
interspersed on the use of accessory instruments, on manipulation, and on the preparation 
of specimens ; and the whole forms a fit Introduction to Microscopic Zoology. 

The observations are almost entirely original, and they are copiously illustrated by 
Engravings, mostly drawn upon wood, direct from the life, by the Author himself. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE :—77, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover- 
square, W. 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corporate, 

Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Medieval and Modern 
Styles; Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,in colour, 5s., painted on vellum, 21s.; Crests on 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs executed in correct style. Solid gold, 
18 carat, Hall-marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Lever-press 
and Crest-die, one guinea. Illustrated Price-list, post free—T. MORING, Engraver and 
Heraldic Artist, (who has received the gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 


Che Literary Churchman 


appears now on the Ist and 16th of each month, instead of on every alternate Saturday. 
A few alterations in arrangement have, at the suggestion of Subscribers, been made; and 
under the new Proprietary no exertions will be spared to render the Journal, in its future 
course, worthy of the long list of its learned and respected supporters. 
Subscription for the Year, 8s.; for 6 Months, 4s. 
To be obtained of any Bookseller. 
Or Stamped copies for the Year, 10s.; for 6 Months, 5s. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 
HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR MARCH 16, Price Fourpence, 


contains— 











Tue Diocese or OxForRD. 
ConvocaTION, 
Tue PHILOSOPHERS AND THE JESUITS.— 
Histoire et Religion. Par A. Peyrar. 
CrITICIsM OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. — 
Winer’s Grammar of the New Testament 
Diction, &c. Translated by Epwarp 
Masson, M.A, 

Tue Evcuarist.—Knott’s The Supper of 


the Lord, with an Appendix on Tran- 
substantiation. 

GERMAN PERIODICALS. 

History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
from the Thirteenth Century to the pre- 
sent Day. 

Summary or ReEttcious PuBLIcATIONS. 

MisceELLANEous.—lIndex, Correspondence, 





&c. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 





T= PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 
Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 
News, &c. 

The APRIL Number contains—A Work for Lent and Easter.—Things after Death.— 


Bell-ringing.—Peitentiaries and Sisterhoods.—The Footprints in the Wilderness, (with an 
Illustration.) —Bidpai the Philosopher, (with Illustrations.) —Church News.—TuE Epitor’s 
Box. 


London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
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NOW PUBLISHING. 
NEW POPULAR WORK OF MESSRS. CHAMBERS. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAADIA, 
A Dictionary of Useful Information for the People, 


ON THE BASIS OF THE LATEST EDITIONS OF THE 
GERMAN CONVERSATIONS -LEXICON. 


Allustrated with Maps and numerous Wood Engrabings. 





O be published in Weekly Sheets, Royal 8vo., price 14d. each, and in Monthly 

Parts, price 7d. each, until the whole is completed ; it being confidently expected 
that the Work will be comprised in about Eighty Monthly Parts, forming Six or 
Seven Volumes, similar in appearance to the volumes of Coamsers’s INFORMATION 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 

This will be the cheapest Encyclopedia ever published, and one of the most compre- 
hensive. It will be expressly a Dictionary, in one Alphabet, as distinguished, on 
the one hand, from a cluster of lengthy treatises, and on the other, from a com- 
bination of dictionaries of special branches of knowledge. 

The aim of the Editors has been that for every object, person, and thing, natural, 
political, and social, likely to be enquired after, there should here be, in its alpha- 
betical place, a representative article fitted to give information; and in working out 
this idea, it will be found that there are many heads of a conversational character 
never before admitted into works of the same class, but all of them interesting and 
important. 

It will at the same time be amply comprehensive in the usual branches of Geo- 
graphy, Biography, Natural History, and the Sciences. 

Cuampers’s EncycLopp1A has been under careful preparation for several years, 
and is, for the mean time, the crowning contribution of its Editors to Cumap 
LireRaATURE—a work designed in a special manner, equally in its construction and 
in its price, 


FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Without attempting to indicate minute points of pronunciation, the accent will be 
given in the case of those names and terms in which it is most likely to be misplaced. 


W. ann R. CHAMBERS, LONDON anp EDINBURGH. 
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SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Now ready, post free on receipt of two stamps, 


AWSON’S CITY OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR FOR APRIL; 

containing 4,000 Volumes of Standard Second-hand Books in all Classes of Lite- 
rature, including Works on Astrology, Bibliography, Curious Collections, a large 
collection.—WiILt1aM Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, Londcn, E.C. 
Established 1809. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





Recently published, Fcap. 8vo., with Illustrations, cloth, 15s. 


Recommended by the Examiners in the School of Modern 
History at Oxford. 


ANNALS OF ENGLAND. 
AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


From Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other 
Public Records. 


Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the deposition of Richard II. Cloth, 5s. 
Vol. II, From the Accession of the House of Lancaster to Charles I. Cloth, 5s. 
Vol, III. From the Commonwealth to the Death of Queen Anne. Cloth, 5s. 


Each Volume is sold separately. 


“ The book strikes us as being most useful as a Handbook for teachers. It is just the sort of 
help for a tutor to have lying by him as a guide to his lecture. The main facts he will find 
marshalled in strict chronological order, and he will be assisted by references to the statute- 
book and the old chronicles. The ‘AnNats’ will, in short, supply the dry bones of an historical 
lecture, which each teacher must clothe for himself with life and spirit. But the work will also 
be highly useful to students, especially for the purpose of refreshing the memory and getting 
details into order, after the perusal of more regular narratives. We trust to see it extensively 
employed in the Universities. At Oxford it may be especially serviceable. A reliable guide to 
the original authorities, and one which gives its proper prominence to the early history, may, 
if it falls into the hands of either students or teachers, do something to dispel the illusion that 
English history can be profitubly studied by beginning at the momentary overthrow of English 
nationality, and that, after all the labours of Turner, Lingard, Palgrave, Kemble, Lappenberg, 
and Pauli, David Hume still remains the one correct, orthodox, and unapproachable text-book 
for its study.”—Saturday Review. 


Tue Eruics oF Artstotte. With Notes by the Rev. W. E. JExr, 
B.D., Author of “A Greek Grammar,” &c. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 
The Text separately, 5s. The Notes separately, 7s. 6d. 


Just published, 16mo., cloth, 2s. , 
Crcgero’s Tuscunan Disrutations. M. Tullii Ciceronis Tuscu- 
lanarum Disputationum. Libri quinque. (Ozford Pocket Classics.) 


Xenopuontis Dz Cyrpi Expepitions Liszt Seprem. 2s. (Oxford 
Pocket Classics.) 
Nearly ready, Fourth Edition, cloth, 12s. 
Mavvie’s Lattn Grammar. A Latin Grammar for the Use of 
Schools. By Professor Mapvia, with additions by the Author. Translated by 
the Rev. G. F. Woops, M.A. 8vo., uniform with Jetr’s “ Greek Grammar.’”’ 


Competent authorities pronounce this work to be the very best Latin Grammar yet published in 
England. This new Edition contains an Index to the Authors quoted. 


A Manvat or Greek anp Latin Prose Composition, specially 
designed to illustrate the differences of Idiom between those Languages and the 
English. By E. R. Humpnreys, LL.D., Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar- 
School. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMES PARKER, 
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BRITISH % FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
50, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, LONDON, 
CONDUCTED BY 
MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 

Publishers. 








THIS EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY, 


CONTAINING 


AN IMMENSE COLLECTION OF THE BEST WORKS 


IN THE 


English, French, Italian, and German Languages, with an Abundant Supply of all 
the New Publications as they appear, is reserved exclusively for the use of the Sub- 
scribers, every Subscriber having the choice of the whole. 


Regular supplies for perusal are forwarded to the Nobility and Gentry, by Railroad 
and Steam Vessels, in every part of the United Kingdom. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Subscribers paying £8 8s. the Year, £5 5s. the Half-Year, or £3 3s. per Quarter, are 
entitled to the perusal of all the New Publications. They are allowed Fifteen Volumes in 
Town, and Thirty-two in the Country, including the best Periodicals, 

Subscribers paying £6 6s. the Year, £4 4s. the Half-Year, or £2 12s. 6d. per Quarter, 
are entitled to Fourteen Volumes in Town, and Twenty-eight in the Country, including the 
newest Works. 

Subscribers paying £5 5s. the Year, £3 3s. the Half-Year, or £1 16s. per Quarter, are 
allowed Twelve Volumes in Town, or Twenty-four in the Country, including New Works. 

Two or more neighbouring Families in the Country may join in the above Subscrip- 
tions on Payment of One Guinea for each extra Family, the number of Volumes being 
increased in proportion. 

Subscribers paying £4 4s. the Year, £2 12s. 6d. the Half-Year, or £1 11s. 6d. per 
Quarter, are entitled to Eight Volumes in Town or Sixteen in the Country. 

Subscribers of £3 3s. the Year are entitled to Six Volumes in Town, or Twelve in the 
Country. 


EXTRA CLASS. 

Subscribers paying £10 10s. the Year, £6 6s. the Half-Year, or £4 4s. per Quarter, are 
entitled to the immediate perusal of all the New Publications, including the best Monthly 
and Quarterly Periodicals, and to have purchased for them any work of general interest 
not previously added to the Library; an additional supply of Copies being provided in 
this class, which is expressly intended for those who wish for the New Works exclusively. 

Subscribers have the privilege of selecting from the Redundant Copies of New Publica- 
tions provided for this Library any work they may desire, at one-half the published price ; 
they are also furnished with Boxes adapted to the supplies and Library Catalogues with- 
out charge. 


*,* Subscriptions paid in advance.—Carriage to and from the Library to be defrayed 
by the Subscribers.—Library Boxes and Catalogues Gratis. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price One Shilling, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &c. 





No. II. on April 1, 
THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: 
A JOURNAL WRITTEN DURING THE DECIAN PERSECUTION, 
By AURELIUS GRATIANUS, Priest of the Church of Arles ; 


AND NOW DONE INTO ENGLISH. 


No. I. 


THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, CHCILIUS VIRIATHUS. 





Tuose who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 
mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully illustrative of the progress of the 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church, ° bd * bd * 
* * * * ° The Series of Tales now announced will embrace the most 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times. They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting and 
instructive episodes. 

The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when com- 
plete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great Britain, but 
also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. The extent of 
the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support accorded to it by 
the public. 

Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, enabling 
persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 





LONDON: JOHN HENRY anp JAMES PARKER. 
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For the use of Archzologists and Tourists, and for 
Schools, Colleges, and Libraries. 





Preparing for publication, 
BY 


B. B. WOODWARD, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “ History of Wales,” “General History of Hampshire,” &c. 


Archeological Map of England and Wales, 


AND A MAP OF THE 


Hledixdal Antiquities of England and Wales ; 


The first exhibiting the Localities and the Characters of all known Re- 
mains of the Aboriginal, the Celtic, the Roman, the Saxon, and the Danish 
Inhabitants of this Country ; 

The other shewing the Sites of Cathedrals, Monastic Buildings, note- 
worthy Parochial Churches, Castles, and Halls, erected between the Con- 
quest and the Reformation, and the prevalent styles of their Architecture. 


TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY A 


Handbook of the Antiquities of England and Whales, 


In which the Remains and Buildings noted in the Maps will be de- 
scribed, and illustrated by Woodcuts of the typical or more remarkable 
examples. 


The scale of the Maps will be Twelve Miles to an Inch; and in collecting 
and arranging the materials for them, the Ordnance Maps are employed, 
so that the greatest accuracy and fulness possible may be secured. 


Mr. Woopwarp has the pleasure of announcing that he has received 
very valuable promises of assistance; and he respectfully invites sugges- 
tions and information from the Investigators of Local Antiquities in every 
part of England and Wales. 

Communications may be addressed to Mr. Wcodward, 20, Eton Villas, 
Haverstock-hill, London, N.W.; or to the care of Mr. Edward Stanford, 
6, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


Price to Subscribers, of the Maps (mounted either on a roller, or to fold 
in @ case) with the Handbook, £2 10s.; or of each Map separately, £1 5s. ; 
and of the Handbook, 10s. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 
No. 8, PALL-MALL, EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 
Capital Stock £100,000. 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the 
Plan of the Bank or Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with 
ample security. 
Deposits made by Special Agreement, may be Withdrawn without notice. 
The Interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo., containing 2,014 pp., with numerous Illustrations, handsomely 
bound in bevelled cloth boards, price £2 8s. 


) EMOIRS of LIBRARIES, including a HANDBOOK of LIBRARY 
ECONOMY. By EDWARD EDWARDS, formerly of the British Museum, and late 
Librarian of the Manchester Free Library. 

This important work has been in preparation during upwards of thirteen years, and is now 
presented to the public in a form deemed worthy of the high expectations raised through the 
detailed prospectus so extensively circulated in 1846 and 1847, together with a series 0. ques- 
tions relative to the orga: ization and economy of public libraries, in reply to which much 
valuable information has from time to time been received. Neither France nor Germany can 
boast of a work treating the subjects to which it is devoted with a similar comprehensiveness + 
and in England, the work certainly has had no predecessor, No expense has been spared by 
the Pubiishers to make this truly national work perfect in every respect. The volumes contain 
the following Illustrations:—Hight Copper Plates, illustrative of the Manuscripts disinterred 
at Herculaneum; Thirty-four Woodcuts of Interiors and Exteriors of celebrated Libraries ; 
Eight Lithographed Plates, containing Fac-similes of the Types employed by Early Printers ; 
Seven Chrene-Lihegregh ic Plates, exhibiting Specimens of Bookbinding, a View of St. Augu. 
tine’s Monastery at Canterbury, and several Plans of Ancient Libraries. 

TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s. 


““(\N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as now restored by the NEW 

PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 
TURES, and also without extracting any Teeth or roots, or any painful operation ; the result 
of 20 years’ practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested in it 
should read this Treatise. 


‘**A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are about to seek dental 
advice, and emanating from such quarters may be relied upon.”—Blackwood’s Ladies’ Magazine. 

“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled to resort to artificial teeth 
the author’s great experience and acknowledged success give him a title to the reader’s con- 
fidence.” —Kent Herald. 

**Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be found in this treatise on the 
Teeth.”— Brighton Herald, 

SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. HowarbD, 
17, George-street, Hanoveresquare. 


VIRGINIAN GUM 


Is WORKING WONDERS everywhere :—the weak are strengthened !—the wounded are 
healed !—the lame walk, lay'ng aside their sticks and crutches!—and thousands who have 
been restored from the brink of the grave are everywhere gratefully sounding its praise!!! 

For Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Tic-doloreux, Toothache, Pains in the Back, Gravel, 
Piles, Asthmatic Cough, Hooping Cough, and even CONSUMPTION, it is superior to any- 
thing in the world!! For Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, Sore Throats, Swellings, 
Abscesses, Boils, Corns and Bunions, Whitlows, Sore Legs, Bad Breasts, Cracked Hands, 
&c., it is the EASIEST, the CHEAPEST, and most CERTAIN mode of Cure, and must ever con- 
tinue to be THE WORLD’S FAVOURITE REMEDY. 

Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. each, by Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors ; and Whole- 
sale by Barciay and Sons, Sutton, Epwarps, and Newsery, London. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER. 


THE excavations at Wroxeter, in Shrop- 
shire, have been carried on during the 
month with increasing success. To the 
north of the “old wall,” the piece of 
Roman building standing above ground, 
the excavators came to a rather broad 
street, well paved with small round stones, 
and circumstances prevented them from 
proceeding further in this direction; they 
therefore directed their attention to the 
south of the “old wall,” where they im- 
mediately came upon large rooms, with 
extensive hypocausts, which have evidently 
belonged to rich dwelling-houses. Here 
also the number of objects of all kinds met 
with was much greater than before, and 
many of them of an interesting character. 
About two acres of buildings have now 
been more or less uncovered, and we pro- 

in our next number to give a full 
account of the result down to the time of 
writing it. There can be no doubt that 
it is one of the most important excava- 
tions, in its bearings on archeology and 
history, that has ever been undertaken in 
this country, and we see that an appeal 
has been made in the “Times” for sup- 
port in providing the funds necessary for 
carrying it out thoroughly, which we can- 
not but believe will be well responded to. 


BASQUE POETRY. 

Mr. Urnsan,—In the GENTLEMAN’S 
Maa@azineE for the last month, a learned 
brother of mine, M. Antoine d’Abbadie, 
correspond. d@’Iustitut de France, has at- 
tacked me on the Basque ground, or 
rather, I should say, has pointed out that, 
like Sir Walter Scott and other anti- 
quaries, I have been misled in regard to 
the antiquity of two ballads, one of which 
appeared six months ago in your valuable 
review. That M. d’Abbadie, being Basque, 
knows these things much better than | do, 
I feel by no means reluctant to confess, 
and henceforth I will believe that the 
songs called Adarcaren Cantua and Altia- 
biscarraco Cantua are forgeries; but 
when the enterprizing traveller to Ethi- 
opia affirms that our common friend In- 
chauspe, the learned Bayonne canon, never 
dreamed of giving even a ten-year anti- 
quity to the former song, I cannot but say 
that he went too far, for I do affirm my- 
self most emphatically that Abarca’s song 
was given to me by the aforesaid Abbé as 
a relic of ancient Basque poetry which 
could not have been imagined by a living 
author. 

At the same time M. Antoine d’Abbadie 
informs us that he undertook, about eight 
years ago, to give annual prizes for long- 
ball, and subsequently added a prize for 
the best Basque song. These foundations 
are highly creditable to their author, and 


I plead guilty for not having mentioned 

them in my Pays Basque, as I ought to 

have done. lam, &e., 
FRANCISQUE-MICHEL. 


Bordeaux, 122, rue de la Trésorerie, 
March, 1859. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES FOR THE 
YOUNG. 

Mr. Ursan,—On reading in the March 
number your critical notice of School His- 
tories of England, and your exposure of 
the flagrant errors which disfigure their 
pages, I was much surprised, not only at 
the glaring carelessness, not to say igno- 
rance of the authors, of which any school- 
boy might have been ashamed, but at the 
temerity of the publishers who could allow 
their names to appear on the title-pages ; 
and which can only be accounted for by 
the fact of their trusting to the judgment 
of the critics to whom the MSS. are sub- 
mitted rather than to their own. 

It is manifestly impossible for a pub- 
lisher to peruse every MS. that is confided 
to him, but surely, Sir, he should employ 
duly qualified persons, who have access to 
the most authentic books of reference for 
Persons, Facts and Dates, or to libraries 
which contain them. 

You very justly remark, p. 263, “ first im- 
pressions are of high importance, as being 
hard to remove in after life, whence it is 
very desirable that they should be correct 
ones” Thus the general public, and 
especially parents, and teachers of the 
young, owe you a debt of gratitude for 
the pains you have taken to guard them 
against the purchase of works which, 
though small in size, and low in price, 
will only lead into errors which will per- 
haps require years to eradicate. 

In this dearth of authentic and trust- 
worthy School Histories for the young, it 
has occurred to me that a careful abridg- 
ment of Turner’s Histories, “The Anglo- 
Saxons,” “ Middle Ages,” and “ Mary and 
Elizabeth,” would be most desirable, as 
being at once comprehensive, intelligible, 
and above all, authentic, The notes and 
references might be modified, shortened, 
or thrown into an appendix. A correct 
and comprehensive chronology and index 
should be added, to complete the work, 
and render it permanently useful. 

A work of this description I have often 
contemplated whilst studying Turner’s 
works at the British Museum, with the 
various MSS. to which he refers before 
me; and to this study it is that I owe 
nearly all the information I possess, and 
have employed in the notes in the 
“Chronicle of Calais” published by the 
Camden Society, under the editorship of 
Mr. J. G. Nichols. 


March 5, 1859. E. G. B. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p. 243.) 


SrveraL kinds of horses were in use among the knights 
and soldiery, for battle or parade; the dextrier or courser, 
the roncin, the hackney, the hobby, the palfrey, and the 
mule. The courser or destrier is constantly named by the 
old chroniclers. Thus Froissart: — ‘‘Messire Eustache 
chevauchoit une blanche haquenée, que sa mie par amour 
lui avoit envoyée; et un coursier aussi, que on Jui menoit 
en dextre*”’ he hackney here mentioned was a smaller 
horse: it appears, with the greater ‘ roncin,”’ in the Scotch 
army of 1327 :—“ les chevaliers et écuyers sont bien montés 
sur bons gros roncins, et les autres communes gens du pays 
sur petites haquenées’.” The roncin, here given to the 
knights, is more generally accorded to the “‘varlets.” Thus, 
in the Romance of Perceforest, we read :—‘ Lors rencontra 
ung varlet qui chevaucoit ung roncin fort et bien courant, 
et menoit & dextre ung destrier noir’.”” And in the Loman 
du 8. Graal :—“ Parcevax monte sur le roncin du varlez, et 
va si grante allure comme 7 puet de roncin traire.” 'The 
hobby, as we have seen, was the horse given to the light 
troops called hobilers‘. It probably differed in nothing 


from the hackney mentioned above. The palfrey was the 
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smaller horse ridden by the knightly class on ordinary 
occasions. When Edward III. reviewed his troops near 
Buironfosse in 1339, “adone monta le roy anglois sur un 
petit palefroi moult bien amblant, et chevaucha devant 
toutes les batailles",” &. The King of Castille, on a similar 
occasion, employs a mule :—‘“ Et quand ils furent ordonnés, 
le roy Henri, monté sur une mule forte et roide, a P’usage 
du pays, se départit de son arroy et s’en alla visiter les 
seigneurs de rang en rang*.” A curious restriction in the 
choice of the knight’s steed is noticed by St.-Palaye, who 
cites, among other authorities, this passage of Perceforest : 
—‘‘ A celui temps un chevalier ne pouvoit avoir plus grand 
blasme que de monter sus jument; ne on ne pouvoit ung 
chevalier plus deshonnorer que de le faire chevaucher une 
jument pour le blasme; et tenoit-on depuis que c’estoient 
chevaliers recreus et de nulle valeur, ne ja plus chevalier 
qui ayma son honneur ne joustoit a lui, ne frappoit d’espée, 
non plus que un fol tondus’.” 

The fine breed of Spanish horses has already been often 
noticed. From Christine de Pisan we learn that Germany 
and Italy had also become distinguished for the produce of 
their stables. ‘Ihe ‘sage roy Charles,” she tells us, having 
sent a defiance to the King of England, “fist pourvéance 
de riches armeures, beauls destriers amener d’ Almaigne, de 
Pulle courciers’,” &c. The coursers of “ Pulle” (Apulia) 
are mentioned also by Chaucer, as well as those of Lom- 
bardy. The horse of brass in the “ Squire’s Tale” is— 


‘* So wel proporcioned to be strong, 
Right as it were a steed of Lumbardye ; 
Therto so horsly and so quyk of ye, 
As it a gentil Poyleys courser were.” —L. 10,506. 


There is a patent in Rymer, 2 Edw. II.,—“ De dextrariis 
in Lumbardiaé emendis.” When Richard II. of England 
was deposed, “‘they carried off all that belonged to the 
king, robes, jewels, fine gold and pure silver, many a good 
horse of foreign breed*,” &e. 

In their value, the horses differed very widely one from 
another. In the muster of men-at-arms set to guard the 
“terra de Bearn, et estar sus las frontieras, als gadges del 





® Froissart, i. 82. Be Ibid, i. 583. ¥ Mémoires sur Pancienne Chevalerie, i. 48. 
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rey de Fransa,” the price of the steeds ranges from 280 
livres to 25; while four of the coursers of the Count of 
Foix are put down at 800, 550, 400 and 300 livres. By 
an ordinance of Philip of Valois in 1338, the value of the 
horse is made to regulate the pay of the warrior. The 
esquire with a horse of 25 livres has per day 6 sols, 
6 deniers; with a horse of 40 livres, 7 sols, 6 deniers®. 
Towards the close of the wars of Edward III., coursers 
had become so scarce, and consequently so dear, that the 
English parliament of 1370 interfered to regulate the 
price*. When Edward raised troops by the contract sys- 
tem, the horses were valued as soon as they joined the 
standard, and such of them as might perish during the 
campaign were to be replaced by the king, or their value 
paid. Mac Morough, the Irish chieftain, in Richard the 
Second’s time, rode a horse that had cost him ‘four hun- 
dred cows’. Part of the food of horses at this time was 
a kind of bread. ‘‘ Payn pour chivaulx” occurs in a sta- 
tute of 13 Ric. II. (Stat. i. cap. 8.) 

Favourite steeds now, as in all times of the world’s his- 
tory, bore particular names. In the will of Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence, 1368, he bequeaths a courser named Gerfalcon, 
and another called Maungeneleyn :—“ Item, domino Joh’i 
de Bromwych, militi, unum dextrarium qui vocatur Ger- 
Jacon. Item, domino Ric’o Musard, militi, unam zonam de 
auro, cum uno dextrario qui vocatur Maungeneleyn'”’ In 
1379 Sir Robert de Swylington bequeaths to his brother 
“omnia arma mea, et gladium meum, et duos equos meos, 
videlicet Bayerd de Bekwith et Bartram, vel valorem eorun- 
dem.” (Test. Ebor., p. 107.) 

Christine de Pisan notices a curious belief of this age: 
that if the emperor entered a city on a white horse, he might 
claim a right of sovereignty over it. When Charles V. 
visited Paris in 1378, ‘‘he was mounted on the destrier 
which the king had sent him, which was murrey. And it 
was not without forethought that this colour was chosen ; 
for the emperors, by their right, when they enter into the 
good towns of their sovereignty, are accustomed to ride 
white horses. So the king would not allow this to be done 





> Chron. béarnaise, A.D. 1387, p. 599. 4 Cotton, p. 109. 
In Panthéon litt. ; Ante, p. 248. 
* Collec. des Ordonnances, ii. 120. Royal Wills, p. 88. 
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in his kingdom, in order that it might not be held as a 
sign of domination®.” 

We have already seen that the horse of a victorious 
leader formed part of the offering to Holy Church on the 
day of thanksgiving ; and from several middle-age pictures 
we learn that the steed was actually brought into the 
church and led up to the altar. Royal MS., 15, E, vi, 
of the middle of the fifteenth century, affords a good illus- 
tration". 

Most of the Enernes of the old time for the attack and 
defence of towns—the mangona, the trébuchet, the balista, 
the biblia, the testudo, the cattus or vinea, the chat-chastel, 
the beffroi, the espringale—are still in frequent use’; and, 
as we have already seen, were often employed in conjunc- 
tion with the rude cannon and bombards of the age. Some 
new names also appear, and it seems probable that they 
are names only—mere synonyms of the old words, or at 
most indicating instruments which are but modifications 
of the older py ns.” For we find that the principle of 
them, and the missiles they discharge, are the same in both 
eases: they are structures of carpentry launching forth 
large stones by means of weights, levers and slings. Of 
such are the Martinet, the Bricole and the Mouton. The 
besiegers of Aiguillon in 1346, having attacked the place 
with “‘four great Cats,” the defenders constructed four 
martinets, ‘‘pour remedier contre les quatre kas dessus 
dits. Ces quatre martinets jetérent si grosses pierres, et 
si souvent, sur ces kas, qu’ils furent bientdt débrisés*.” 





& Faiz du roy Charles, ch. 34. 

h Folio 222”, 

i Of the trébuchet, see Froissart, i. 
102 and 697, ii. 706; Chron. de Duques- 
clin, ch. 36; Faiz du roy Charles V., 
ch. 33; and, for drawings of this engine, 
Roy. MS., 16, G, vi. ; Shaw’s Dresses and 
Decorations; Archeol. Journ., i. 288; 
and Journal of Archzeol. Association, iv. 
272. It is seen also in an ivory carving 
preserved in the Museum of Boulogne, a 
cast from which is placed in the collection 
of ancient ivories at Sydenham. Of the 
Cat, Sow or Vinea, see Froissart, i. 216, ii. 
4; and the Faiz darmes of Christine de 
Pisan. Notices of the Moveable Tower or 
Beffroi occur in Froissart, i. 197, ii. 443, 
444, 555 and 556; in the Chron. de Du- 
guesclin, ch. 11; Vie de Louis de Bour- 
bon, ch. 28 and 77; Faiz de Charles V., 


ch. 34: it is figured in Roy. MS., 16, G, 
vi. fol. 278. At the siege of Tournay, 
Edward IIL. assaults the city “ove sprin- 
gals et magnels, gettauntz grosses pieres, 
engyns ove poudres, feu rosée, issint qe 
les engyns ove les grosses pieres debrise- 
rent les toures et les fort mures,” &c. 
(Cron. de London, p. 79: published by 
Camden Society.) An example of the 
bolt of an espringald (dondaine) of this 
time is in the Tower collection. It was 
found in the ruins of the Castle of Gun- 
disau, Canton of Zurich, destroyed by fire 
in 1340. This curious relic was presented 
by Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Zurich. The 
Battering Ram is not often mentioned : it 
appears in 1340, in Froissart’s Chronicle, 
vol. i. p. 119. 
k Froissart, i. 216. 
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At the entrance of the harbour of the “town of Africa” 
were divers towers, and on the sovereign tower was placed 
‘une bricole pour traire et jeter g grands carreaux'.” Both 
these periers are named in the Libure du bon Jehan due de 
Bretaigne :— 
“ Engins bridolles et mangonneaulx 
Faisoit on moult bons et moult beaulx : 


Martinez, arbalestrez a tour 
Mectoit l’on en chaicune tour.” 


In 1382, Froissart tells us, the men of Ghent constructed 
a marvellously great engine, twenty feet wide, twenty feet 
‘“jusques a l’étage,” and forty feet in length; ‘ et appeloit- 
on cet engin un mouton, pour jeter pierres de faix dedans 
la ville et tout effondrer™.” 

When the town walls were strong, the besieged delighted 
to shew their contempt of the enemy’s s missiles by wiping 
the masonry where it had been struck, with their hoods or 
with ‘‘a towel.” When Duguesclin attacked Valoingnes 
in 1364, the English “placed. a bell on the highest tower 
of the castle, and a Ww atch, who could see the discharge of 
every engine ‘brought against them. And when the watch 
saw the engines ready to throw the stones with which they 
were loaded, he rang the bell, and all got out of the way 
till the stone had fallen. And when the stone struck 
against the wall, then came forth English, who wiped the 
wall where it had been hit, with a towel".” The besiegers 
were not always content to load their mangonels with 
stones. Dead horses and other animals were sometimes 
hurled into the luckless city in order to spread contagion 
among the inhabifants®°. And when the warriors of the 
fourteenth century joked, their humour was of fearful 
eccentricity. The defenders of Auberoche in 1345, being 
hard pressed, sent “one of their varlets” to the Earl of 
Derby to ask succour; but the besiegers, having captured 
the messengcr, tied his letters round his neck, and thrust- 
ing him all in a heap (fowt en un mont) into the sling of 
an engine, shot him back into the town’. 

The Bec-de-faucon was a kind of beffroi built on two 
galleys, for the purpose of assaulting town walls that were 





' Froissart, iii. 81. and compare Froissart, vol. i. p. 160. 
™ Vol. ii. p. 214. ° Froissart, i. 102, ii. 706. 
" Chronique de Duguesclin, ch. 36; P Tbid., i. 191. 
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defended by river or sea. ‘‘‘ Et d’autre partie devers la 
mer,’ dirent Genevois, ‘avons intention de faire sur quatre 
galleres, deux becqs de faulcon, et en chascun becq de 
faulcon une eschis, 4 mettre quinze hommes d’armes et dix 
arbalestriers; et n’y a becq de faulcon qui ne soit plus 
haut que n’est la tour du port, qui tant est forte’’” 
Among the minor agents of offence employed in sieges 
are caltrops, vessels of quick-lime, bars of hot iron, molten 
lead, boiling oil, casks of stones, logs of wood, tables, bed- 
steads, and generally, every kind of missile that could be 
expected to destroy or impede an assailant. The caltrops 
were scattered on the slope of a breach, or on the ground 
in advance of the palisade. They appear among the muni- 
tions of Dover Castle in 1344 :—“ quandam quantitatem de 
Calketrappis in uno doleo.” And again in 1361 :—“ une 
grant partie de kalktrapes’.” Among the Deliveries from 
the office of the Clerk of the Privy Wardrobe in the Tower, 
e. 1372, are “ Caltraps, 10,000*%.” In 1373, the Duke of 
Bourbon appearing, to raise the siege of Belle-perche, 
strewed chaussetrappes around his palisaded camp :—“ Et 
encore le duc feit semer bien tard autour de son pallis 
quatre tonneaux de chauldes trappes, a deux lances entour 
prés de son pare Mais ils (les Anglois) ne peurent 
approcher le pallis de la longueur de trois lances qu’ils ne 
se ferissent és chaudes trappes, ot ils tomboient comme 
pluye*.” Christine de Pisan, blending as usual the maxims 
of Vegecius with the practice of the fourteenth century, 
tells us that the ditches of the castle ought to be “‘ roydes et 
drois du costé des ennemis, et y doit on mectre pieux agus, 
chauche-trapes, et garnisons encombrans a ceulx qui la se 
vouldroyent devaler’.” Quick-lime, for casting into the 
eyes of the assailants, was in very frequent use; and was 
employed in sea-fights as well as in the defence of walls. 
Christine very quaintly describes the merits of this agent, 
in her notice of the navy of the ‘ wise King Charles :”— 
“Item, on doit avoir pluseurs vaisseaulx legiers 4 rompre, 
comme poz plains de chauls ou pouldre, et gecter dedens 
(les nefz); et par ce, seront comme avuglés, au brisier des 





9 Vie de Louis de Bourbon, ch. 77. t D'Orronville, Vie de Louis de Bour- 
® Inventories at Carlton Ride. Printed bon, ch. 29. 

in Archzol. Journ., xi. 383 and 385. " Faiz du roy Charles, ch. 27. 
* Nicolas’ Hist. of Roy. Navy, vol. ii. 
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poz*.’ In 1341, the garrison of the Castle of Chastonceaux 
defended their fortress right vassally, ‘‘comme de traire, 
de jeter pierres, chaux, et feu ardent a grand’foison’.” 
The defenders of the Castle of La Roche-Millon in 1345, 
‘“jetoient pierres, bois et grands barreaux de fer, et pots 
pleins de chaux; de quoi ils blessérent plusieurs assaillans, 
qui montoient contre mont’,” &. At the siege of St. 
Severe, in 1372, the English cast upon the assailants 
“nierres de fais et tonneaux emplis de pierres, eaue bouil- 
lante et vive chaux, mortiers et pesteaux, et barreaux de 
fer tout rouges de feu*.” In the metrical Chronicle 
of Duguesclin we read that at the siege of Pestivien, 
in 1364,— 


‘*Cil du chastel avoient mis dessus les creneaux 
En xx. lieux environ queues et tonneaux, 
L’une plaine de terre et l’autre de chaloux° ; 
Et avoient ausi dessus mis des rateaux, 
Et en petis possons ¢ estoit la vive chaux,”—Vers 3,120. 


Tn the attack, the walls were assailed at three different 
points: at the summit, at the ground-level, and beneath 
the surface. At the summit, the hourds or bretéches* were 
first broken up by the stones of the mangonels and bom- 
bards, or burnt by incendiary missiles. The beffroi was 
then run up to the wall, and scaling-ladders were employed 
in addition, if the height of the fortifications permitted 
their use. At the ground-level, the besiegers approached 
under cover of their moveable sheds and mantlets, and then 
broke through the masonry with picks and crow-bars. In 
the third method, by mining®, the chief care of the assail- 
ants was to commence their work at such a distance from 
the fortress that their proceedings might be unobserved by 
the garrison: having arrived under the wall or tower to be 
destroyed, the stanchions supporting the roof were burnt, 
the masonry gave way, and the assault was made over the 





* Faiz du sage roy Charles, ch. 37. troduced in the fourteenth century, but 
Y Froissart, i. 136. not to the total exclusion of the old gal- 
* Thid., i. 195. leries of wood. The cost of the stone 
* Chron, de Duguesclin, ch. 145. defences was a sufficient hindrance to 
> Cuves. their general adoption. 

© Cailloux. & See Froissart, vol. i. pp. 199, 425, 
4 Petits pots. 617, 619; D’Orronville, ch. 42; and the 
* See Viollet-le-Duc, Architecture fran., Livre des faitz darmes of Christine de 

p. 360. Pisan, 
 Bretéches of stone were therefore in- 
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débris". Froissart particularly mentions that the English 
army always had a supply of miners. ‘Ils avoient des 
mineurs ; car oncques ne furent sans eux tant qu’ils guer- 
riassent.” (i. 199.) Compare the curious account of mining 
in Cuvelier’s Duguesclin, vol. i. p. 147. 

Throughout this century the defence was superior to the 
attack; an advantage which it retained until gunnery be- 
came so much improved as to turn the balance in favour 
of the besieger. But what the bombard could not effect, 
famine very often achieved. 

The number and quality of men required to form a castle 
garrison at this time may be estimated by the force placed 
by Edward III. in the Tower of London in 1339. An 
instrument printed among the additions to the Fudera 
gives us the particulars of this ancient castle-guard’ :— 

** Rex thesaurario, Xe. 

‘¢Cum nuper, pro salvatione et defensione regni nostri et 
jurium coronz nostre, essemus ad partes transmarinas pro- 
fecti, et nos, volentes quod Turris nostra London’, pro salva 
custodia ejusdem, dum sic absentes fuerimus, de viginti homi- 
nibus ad arma et quinquaginta sagittariis muniri, mandave- 
rimus dilecto et fideli nostro, Nicholao de la Beche, Con- 
stabulario Turris preedicte, quod dictos xx. homines ad 


arma et 1. sagittarios, qui pro munitione preedicta suffi-’ 


cientes et validi forent, in eadem Turri pro salva custodia 
ejusdem poni faceret, et ibidem continué vel per vices, 
prout expedire videret, commorandos; et etiam mandaveri- 
mus vobis preefati thes’ et camerar’, quod eisdem hominibus 
ad arma et sagittariis cum in Turri preedicta, pro munitione 
ejusdem, sic possiti fuissent vadia rationabilia, pro tempore 
quo ibidem ex causa preedicta starent, solveritis, de quo 
quicquam hactenus non fecistis, ut accepimus : 

** Vobis igitur mandamus,” &c. 

Besides cities and castles, churches and monasteries were 
frequently occupied as fortresses during this century. Many 
examples occur in the Chroniques de St. Denis, the Con- 
tinuator of Nangis, and Froissart’. 





4 For a full account of the Fortifica -626, 642, ii. 213, 287, 426; D’Orron- 
tions of this time, see the Architecture ville, ch. 60. 
Militaire du Moyen-Age, by M. Viollet- 1 Vol. ii. p. 1102. 
le-Duc. Instructive notices of Siege ) See Cont. Nangis, vol. ii. pp. 280, 302 
operations will be found in Froissart’s and 304, ed. 1843; and Froissart, vol. ii. 
Chronicles, vol, i. pp. 75, 1386, 195, 197, __p. 45. 
1 
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What the Moveable Towers were on land, the Suips 
were on the sea; mere vehicles for the archers and men- 
at-arms who fought from their stages. It was not until 
the improvement of gunnery had converted the ship into 
a floating battery that naval warfare can be said to have 
a character of its own. The fleet of England in the four- 
teenth century consisted, first, of a squadron of fifty-seven 
sail, furnished by the Cinque Ports on the requisition of 
the king, as stipulated by charter; secondly, of the galleys 
and other vessels belonging to the crown, few in number, 
and inferior in size to the ships of the Spaniards and 
Genoese; thirdly, of the merchantmen belonging to the 
different ports, which being fitted with “castles” and filled 
with fighting men, were employed as vessels of war, till 
peace again claimed them for the wines of Gascony or the 
broad-cloths of Flanders ; fourthly, of a number of galleys 
supplied by contract by certain Genoese adventurers*. A 
portion of each fleet seems to have consisted of light vessels, 
whose duty it was to precede the main body and to act as 
skirmishers. Froissart compares them to knights mounted 
on ‘fleur de coursiers,”’ preceding the army in search of 
adventure’. ‘hese vessels he names ‘ Baleiniers cour- 
seurs,” and they were mentioned by D’Orronville, who 
calls them ‘‘les ligers mariniers™.” The fighting men were 
about half the complement of each vessel; there being 
twenty-five men-at-arms and an equal number of archers 
or crossbow-men to fifty mariners. But this distribution 
was by no means invariable. ‘The fleet was under the 
command of an Admiral; or, if the service required it, 
there were two fleets and two admirals, the vessels on the 
east coast being under the “ Admirallus flote orientalis,” 
those on the other side of the mouth of the Thames under 
the Admiral of the Western Fleet. ‘I'he armed men and 
the archers received the usual pay of those troops, the 
mariners had three-pence a-day. The admiral’s pay was 
regulated by his station: if a knight, he had 4s. a day; if 
a baron, 6s. 8d.; if an earl, 8s. 4d." Prizes were thus 
awarded : all ships to the king; prisoners and cargo to be 





k Rymer, vol. ii. 313, 933, 946, 951; 1 Chron. ii. 686 and 701. 
vol. iii, 112, 117, 478, 485, &c.; Lingard, m Vie de Louis de Bourbon, ch. 74. 
Hist. of Eng., vol. iv. p. 142; Lambard’s " Document, circa 1350, cited by Ni- 
Kent, 93 seq., ed. 1576. colas, Hist. Roy. Navy, ii. 193. 
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divided between the crown and the captors®°. Among the 
offensive arms of ships were cannon, bows, crossbows, jave- 
lins or archegayes, stones, bars of iron, “‘ plommées,” quick- 
lime, with broad-arrows for tearing the enemy’s sails, and 
fire-vessels to burn his galleys. In a word, almost every 
kind of noxious agent that was employed in field or for- 
tress was used also on ship-board. Armour for the men 
serving in the king’s fleet was taken by royal warrant, 
either to become the king’s property on reasonable pay- 
ment, or to be regarded as a loan, returnable at the close of 
the expedition. In the instrument constituting John Lord 
Botetourt Admiral of the Eastern Fleet, in 1315, he is 
authorised to take ‘‘homines idoneos potentes ad arma, 
naves, bargeas et batellos,”’ &c. :—‘“* Et etiam quod capere 
possit armaturas per visum dicti admiralli et capitanei, ab 
illis a quibus idem admirallus eas viderit capiendas.” Pay- 
ment to be made for the above-named vessels :—‘‘et de 
armaturis similiter, vel sufficientem securitatem inveniant 
de ipsis armaturis restituendis*.” Again, in 1319, on an- 
other expedition against the Scots, the inhabitants of 
Great Yarmouth and other places are required to equip 
certain ships; such persons as possess arms and are not 
going in those ships, are to lend them to those who have 
none and are about to serve*. 

The “ castles” of ships appear to have been used for war 
only, and were affixed to such merchant craft as were tem- 
porarily converted into fighting vessels. Thus, in 1335 
the “Trinity,” of 200 tons, was prepared for service with 
an ‘‘ of-castle, top-castle, and fore-castle ;” the first being 
the aft-castle, the second the “top” or stage at the head of 
the masts. A passage of D’Orronville seems to point out 
these castles as the station of the more dignified portion of 
the army :—‘ Le duc et les autres barons entrerent és 
chasteaux des nefs et gallées, et és souverains estages ; et 
les chevaliers, les hommes d’armes, et les sergens ot leur 
estoit ordonné‘.” In addition to the usual flags and ban- 
ners employed with land forces, we find the Pendant or 





° Rymer, iii. 991 ; Lingard, iv. 142. ® Tbid., i. 195. 

® See Froissart, i. 167, 287 and 637 ; 5 Naval Accounts at Carlton Ride, 
and Christine de Pisan, Faiz du roy EE, B, 1534, cited in Nicolas’ Hist. Roy. 
Charles, ch. 37. Navy, ii. 169. 

4 Rotul, Scot., i. 139. t Vie de Louis de Bourbon, ch. 74. 
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streamer. Froissart has very exactly described it in his 
account of the Spanish fleet in 1372 :—“‘Si avoient dessus 
leurs mats grands estranniéres, 4 maniére de pennons, ar- 
moyés des armes de Castille, si grands et si longs que les 
bouts bien souvent en frappoient en la mer, et étoit grand’- 
beauté a regarder".” Figures of ships occur among the 
miniatures of the History of the Deposition of Richard II. 
(Archeologia, vol. xx.), and useful illustration may be found 
among the seals of the seaport towns of this age. The 
subject is treated at large in the Archéologie Navale of 
M. Jal, and in the “ History of the Royal Navy” by Sir 
Harris Nicolas; but a handbook on Ancient Shipping, 
copiously illustrated from coeval monuments, would still 
be a most acceptable volume to the English student. 

Of the Mitirary Sports of this time we may trace the 
progress, from the first simple gambols of the boy to the 
magnificent triumph of the Victor of the Tournament. At 
the age of nine years, Bertrand Du Guesclin,” says his 
biographer, “‘ was accustomed to assemble his play-fellows 
and form them into batallions, and often made them fight 
for so long a time that several of the children returned to 
their homes much damaged, himself being wounded also 
and his clothes torn. He established quintains and boyish 
jousts, and a kind of tournament, according to the notion 
he had formed from the descriptions he had heard of them ; 
for at that time tourneys were held throughout the realm 
of France*.”” The jeux enfantelins of Boucicaut were of the 
same character. ‘‘ He collected the children of his own 
age, and then proceeded to the capture of some place 
chosen for that purpose, as a little hillock or other similar 
spot. Sometimes he arranged the children in ‘battles,’ 
turning their hoods into bassinets, making them ride upon 
staves to imitate men-at-arms, giving them strips of bark 
for weapons, and then leading one division to attack some 
place defended by the other. Such were his favourite 
games, with casting-the-bar, leaping, the sport called croq- 
madame, throwing the dart, casting the stone, and similar 
pastimes’.” Ata later date the young hero extended the 
circle of his accomplishments. ‘ At one time, clothed in 





" Vol. i. p. 639. * Chron. de Sire Bertrand Du Guesclin, ch. 1. 
y Livre des faitz de Jean Bouciquaut, ch. 3. 
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complete armour, he would vault upon the back of a war- 
horse; at another, he ran or walked for a long time, in 
order to be able to endure fatigue without exhaustion. 
Then he would exercise himself for a long time in striking 
with an axe or mallet (mal), to strengthen his arm and 
acquire nimbleness in dealing blows. He could turn a 
summerset, wearing all his armour except the bassinet ; 
and danced, clothed in a coat-of-mail. /tem, jumped on 
the shoulders of a tall man mounted on a high horse, with 
no other help than taking hold of the man’s sleeve with 
one hand. Jtem, placing one hand on the pommel of the 
saddle of a great courser, and the other near the ears, he 
would leap between his own arms and land on the other 
side of the horse. Jtem, he would climb between two con- 
tiguous walls to the height of a tower by force of arms and 
legs alone, without falling either in going up or coming 
down. Item, he would climb the back of a great ladder 
fixed against a wall, to its very top, without touching it 
with his feet, but only springing with both hands together 
from stave to stave, armed in a coat-of-steel. If the steel 
coat were taken off, he would climb from stave to stave 
with one hand alone. And these things are true’.” 

The Pel, or Post Quintain, was one of the exercises in 
vogue at this time for giving strength and adroitness to the 
military aspirant*. In the design on p. 351, from Roy. MS., 
20, B, xi. fol. 3, Les Etablissmentz de Chevalerie, we have an 
example of the mode in which it was practised. ‘The post 
is directed to be six feet high. The tyro is to attack 
it as if a real enemy were before him, aiming his blows at 
the head, the face, the arms, the legs and the sides; cover- 
ing himself with his shield as carefully as if exposed to the 
assault of a living foe. In the exercise of the pel, the axe 
and the mace were to be used as well as the sword; and it 
was customary to employ weapons of greater weight than 
common, in order to be able more easily to wield the real 
arms of war. Other manuscripts of the fourteenth century 
furnish us with exact representations of the various kinds 
of quintain in use. 'I'hese are the water quintain, the fixed 
quintain, the revolving quintain, the living quintain, and 
that formed by fixing a tub or bucket of water on a post, 
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* Livre des faitz de Bouciquaut, chap. 6. ® Compare p. 248. 
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so that a clumsy tilter might be drenched by its upsetting. 
See the miniatures of Roy. MS., 2, B, vii., and of the 








No. 50. 


Roman d’ Alizandre, Bodleian MS., 264; and the engrav- 
ings from these in Strutt’s “Sports.” The boat tilt differed 
from the water quintain in this, that, while in the former 
a single spearman was rowed against a fixed butt, in the 
latter two jousters were brought together by boats rapidly 
propelled in opposite directions. See Roy. MS., 1, B, vii. 
and Strutt’s ‘‘ Sports.” The Sword-and-Buckler contest of 
this time is represented in our woodcut, No. 45, and in 
Strutt’s “ Sports,” from Roy. MSS., 14, E, iii. and 20, D, vi. 
The exercise of the Shield and Baton is figured by Strutt, 
from the Bodleian manuscript named above. 

Tournaments were still in use, though the wars of 
France and England found the knights too much serious 
employment during the middle of the century to leave any 
great amount of leisure or inclination for ‘‘ the image of 
war.” Froissart has several interesting and instructive 
accounts of these festivals at the latter end of the century 
(too long for extract); and other descriptions will be found 
in the Fuitz de Boucicaut, in the Romances of Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion and of Perceforest, in Chaucer’s “ Knightes 
Tale,” and in the curious relation of the hastiludes held by 
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Edward III. and his court at Lichfield, printed in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxxi.” Pictorial illustrations occur in 
the Roman du roy Meliadus, Add. MS., 12,228. As in 
earlier times, tourneys were frequently forbidden by the 
crown ‘, and from the crown also were occasionally issued 
licences to hold hastiludes *. 

Of the Joust, that is, the contest of two champions only, 
or of a succession of pairs, we have good examples in 
Froissart (ii. 107, 543, 566 and 756). Pictured illustra- 
tions of this time are found in Carter’s ‘ Painting and 
Sculpture,” pl. 114; Hefner’s Zrachten, pl. 149; and 
Journal of Archeeological Association, vol. iv. The number 
of courses to be run and strokes to be given was commonly 
three. In 1381, on occasion of a feat-of-arms in Britanny, 
the Sire de Puisance challenged the Seigneur de Vertaing 
to “three strokes of the lance, three strokes with the 
sword, and three with the axe*.” In 1387, at Bordeaux, 
the terms were three lance-thrusts on horseback, and an 
equal number of strokes with sword, axe and dagger’, A 
similar contest is proposed by a knight in 1386, “au nom 
d’amour et de sa dame*.” The same weapons and the 
same number of blows are adopted in the feat of arms at 
Bordeaux in 1388, but in this instance they are all given 
on horseback”. The duel between Sir Thomas Harpedon 
and Messire Jean des Barres in the same year comprised 
‘cing lances a cheval, cinq coups d’épée, cinq coups de 
dague, et cing coups de hache’.”? Other variations occur, 
the number of blows being sometimes ten or more of each 
weapon. ‘The lance was to be directed at the body only: 
otherwise it was reckoned foul play :—‘‘ Chacun prit son 
glaive: et vinrent de course a pied. l’un contre l’autre, 
asseoir leurs glaives entre les quatre membres: autrement 
& prendre l’affaire étoit vilain*.” 

Another kind of hastilude was called the Espinette. 
This was held at Lille, and is supposed to have been in- 
stituted in honour of a relic preserved there; for Lille, 





> See Froissart, vol. iii. pp. 22,40 and tions 6 and 7 of Ducange, in Joinville. 
94; and Boucicaut, ch. 16. © Froissart, ii. 125. 
¢ Rymer, ii. 685, 725, 732, 765, 794, f Ib., ii, 543. 
878, 1,118, 1,238; iii. 17, 258, &e. ® Ib., ii. 566. 
4 Ibid., ad an. 1393. See also, for h Ib., ii. 756. 
much curious information on the subject * Ib., ii. 700. 
of the tournaments of this time, Disserta- ‘ Ib., ii. 127. 
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like Glastonbury, had its ‘‘ Holy Thorn.” ‘In the year 
1339,” says the Chronicle of Flanders, “ Jehan Bernier 
went to joust at the Espinette at Lille, taking with him 
four damsels, namely, the wife of Seigneur Jehan Bien- 
semé, the wife of Symon du Gardin, the wife of Monseig- 
neur Amoury de Le Vingne, and mademoiselle his own 
wife. And the said Jehan Bernier was led into the lists 
by two of the aforesaid damsels by two golden cords, the 
other two carrying each a lance. And the king of the 
Espinette this year was Pierre de Courtray, who bore Sable, 
three golden Eagles with two heads and red beaks and 
feet’.”” 

The Round-table Game, that variety of hastilude in 
which the challengers ‘‘tenoient table ronde a tous ve- 
nans™,” was in vogue throughout this century. That the 
champions contended under “the assumed names of King 
Arthur’s knights is clear from a passage of the Chroniques 
de Flandres :— Et le dit sire Jaques, roy de la Table 
Ronde, fut appellé le Roy Galehos, qui jadis conquist trente 
roys".” Sir Galehos is one of the worthies whose names 
appear on the round table at Winchester®. Not the knights 
of King Arthur alone figured in these exploits ; occasionally, 
in lieu of the British heroes, the cavaliers of King Alex- 
ander were the personages represented. In 1334 the prize 
of the peacock was offered by a citizen of Valenciennes 
‘4 la compagnie des chevaliers bourgeois qui serait jugée 
la plus vaillante,”’ when the victory was gained by a band 
of jousters beari ing the names of twenty-two of the most 
distinguished of King Alexander’s knights”. Edward III., 
in 1344, caused a Round Table to be held at Windsor, for 
which a building was erected, measuring 200 feet across. 
Walsingham thus notices the event :—‘‘ Rex Edwardus 
fecit convocari plures artifices ad castrum Windesore, et 
coepit eedificare domum, que rotunda tabula vocaretur: 
habuit autem ejus area 4 centro ad circumferentiam, per 
semidiametrum centum pedes, et sic diametrum ducen- 
torum pedum erat*.” ‘The particular construction of this 





! See the notices of the féte de Vépi- ° See Winchester volume of the Arche- 
nette in the Collection des traités, &c. of ological Institute, p. 61. 
M. Leber, vol. xii. p. 449 and vol. xiii. P Menestrier, Chevalerie ancienne, ch, 
p. 104. 6; and Leber, vol. xiii. p. 108. 

m Faitz de Boucicaut, chap. 16. 4 Page 164, ed. Cumden. 

» Ad an. 1881. 
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domus it is vain now to seek: it has indeed been supposed 
to refer to an enclosure only: perhaps it was a gallery like 
those often seen in the Meliadus manuscript’, having an 
open space in the centre for the knights to joust. These 
festivals had sometimes a fatal ending; as in 1352, when, 
Matthew of Westminster tells us, “ factum est hastiludium 
quod tabula rotunda vocatur, ubi periit strenuissimus miles 
Hernaldus de Munteinni.” The curious volume of ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Sire de Haynin” (in the next century) offers 
very minute details on the subject of jousts and pas 
d’armes. See vol. i. pp. 113 and 120, and vol. ii. p. 216°. 
The Jupicrat Duvet continued to be practised in England 
throughout the century. In Cotton MS., Nero, D, vi. is 
the representation of a camp-fight between an esquire of 
Navarre and an English esquire, King Richard II. appear- 
ing as umpire. The champions are fully armed, wearing 
the beaked bassinet, and are fighting with daggers. This 
subject has been engraved by Strutt (“‘ Regal Antiquities,” 
pl. 58). On the monumental brass of Bishop Wyvil at 
Salisbury, 1375, is portrayed the figure of the champion 
who, by the ultima ratio of the fustis cornutus, maintained 
the Bishop’s rights against the Earl of Salisbury. (Carter, 
pl. 97; Waller, pt. 9.) A very curious account of the 
armament and the various customs of the Legal Duel in 
Germany during this age is supplied by Mr. Pearsall’s 
paper in the 29th volume of the Archeologia. The most 
striking feature of the German champion’s outfit is his 
shield, which by being furnished with spikes and saws at 
the edges, becomes an offensive as well as a defensive 
equipment. The last duel sanctioned by act of Parliament 
in France appears to be that between Carrouge and Le Gris 
in 1386. Froissart has an excellent account ‘of this strange 
event’; and compare the additional particulars collected by 
M. Buchon, given as a note at page 537 of the Chronicles. 
See also the very curious description of the duel between 
two Jews in Cuvelier’s Chronique de Duguesclin, ii. 365. 
The gage de bataille incidental to the coronation of the 
English kings has been described by Froissart. In the 
midst of the banquet at the palace of Westminster, held in 
honour of the coronation of Henry IV. in 1399, “ vint un 





* Add. MSS., No. 12,228. des Bibliophiles Belges. Mons, 1842. 
* No. XI. des Publications de la Société t Vol. ii. chap. 49. 
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chevalier que on nommoit Dymok, tout armé, sur un cheval 
monté, tout couvert de mailles et de vermeil, chevalier et 
cheval. Et étoit armé pour gage de bataille. Et avoit un 
chevalier devant lui qui portoit sa lance: et avoit le dit 
chevalier a son cdté l’espée toute nue, et sa dague a l’autre 
cété. Et bailla le dit chevalier un libelle au Roi, qui fut 
lu, et disoit: S’il étoit chevalier, écuyer, ni gentil homme 
qui voulsist dire ni maintenir que le roi Henry ne fit droit 
roi, il étoit tout pret de le combattre, présent le roi, ou 
quand il plairoit au roi assigner journée. Et le fit le roi 
crier par un héraut d’armes par les six lieux de la dite 
salle: & quoi nul ne s’apparut”.” 

His career of glory ended, the knight occasionally passed 
the remainder of his days in a hermitage. Of this singular 
practice, the proof does not rest on the doubtful testimony 
of some old poem or monkish chronicle, but we have the 
unquestionable evidence of an entry in the Book of Ex- 
penses of King John of France during his captivity in 
England in 1360 :—‘ Messire Richard Lexden, chevalier 
anglois, qui est hermite lez Stiborne, pour don a li fait par 
le roy, a la relacion M. J. le Royer, xx. nobles*.” 


In concluding these papers, we have to offer a word of 
explanation to those of our readers who may have thought 
that we had inconsiderately passed in too great haste over 
subjects which were susceptible of much further illustra- 
tion. To the charge of incompleteness we can offer no 
denial ; but we are not equally unprovided with an excuse. 
It was time and space, not sufficiency of material, that 
were wanting. Instead of a portion of sixteen numbers of 
the GEnTLEMAN’s MacazinE, as many volumes might have 
been occupied with the numerous topics which have come 
under our notice. But, space being limited, it was found 
necessary either to leave these subjects altogether un- 
touched, or to treat them by selecting such prominent 
facts only as might enable the student to follow up the 
inquiry at his leisure. The latter mode has been attempted, 





" Chron., vol. iii. p. 358. 
* Comptes de l’ Argenterie des Rois de France, par M. Douct-d’Arcgq, p. 272. 
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and it is hoped that the hints scattered here and there may 
effect the object in view; the reader always bearing in 
mind that each authority consulted will probably supply 
further references, and that from these further references 
new illustration may be obtained; so that, with no great 
trouble, the whole subject is open to the investigation of 
an inquirer of moderate diligence. 

There is, indeed, another class of readers to whom some 
apology may be considered due; those who are of opinion 
that too many pages have already been occupied by old 
armour, old knights, and old chroniclers. To them we have 
no very satisfactory excuse to offer: we can only regret 
that they have not felt something of that enthusiasm which, 
with us, gives to the histories of th4 middle-ages all the 
charm of a fairy-tale ; and at least we'venture to hope that, 
if they cannot accord their approval, they will not with- 
hold their forgiveness. 





THE SWIFT MONUMENT IN ROTHERHAM CHURCH. 


Tue parish church of Rotherham, in Yorkshire, (dedicated to All Saints.) 
well known as one of the most beautiful specimens of a parish church 
throughout this country, and at the same time one of the finest models of 
English church architecture, has in St. Anne’s chapel, which is situate at 
the eastern end of the north chancel aisle, a monument not unworthy of 
notice, to the memory of one Robert Swyft, a mercer of that town. It con- 
sists of an altar-tomb, surmounted by an arched canopy ornamented with 
quatrefoils ; between the two on the wall is a brass, bearing the effigies of 
Robert Swyft and Anne his wife, and their children, Robert, William, Anne, 
and Margaret, as seen in the accompanying plate, one-sixteenth the size of 
the original, for which we are indebted to Fretwell W. Hoyle, Esq., of 
Rotherham. Originally three shields were in front of the tomb ; two remain, 
one on either side the brass, bearing the arms of Swyft,a chevron nebulee 
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THE ARCHIVES OF THE CITY OF LONDON®. 


TueRe seems to have been a sort of spirit of antiquarianism abroad in 
this country about the latter part of the fourteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth, which makes its appearance not unfrequently in the 
writers of the time. This is very apparent in the history of the Monas- 
tery of St. Augustine at Canterbury, which forms one of the volumes of 
the same series of publications to which the volume now before us belongs, 
It must, perhaps, be taken into account, in considering the very extra- 
ordinary work of Richard of Cirencester, which has been the subject of so 
much doubt and discussion. It certainly entered for much into the motives 
which led that worthy “ common clerk” of the city of London, John Car- 
penter, to undertake a compilation of the municipal records for the future 
use of his fellow citizens, which has been since known by the name of Liber 
Albus, ‘the white book,’ and which has now been printed under the editorial 
care of Mr, Riley. John Carpenter was elected to the office just mentioned, 
which was equivalent to the more modern title of town-clerk, in April of 
the year 1417, and two years afterwards he performed this work of utility 
for the citizens. It is the oldest book of this description in the city 
archives, and contains a very large amount of valuable information on the 
social life and civic usages of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

John Carpenter gives us not unfrequent samples of his antiquarian taste 
in the shape of derivation of names, notes of older customs, and explana- 
tions and memoranda, which shew a considerable superiority over the 
general run of the writers of his time, although they display now and 
then inaccurate information and erroneous deductions. For example, we 
are not willing to subscribe to the statement made in a memorandum on 
the Assize of Fitz-Alwyn, to the effect that the houses in London in the 
twelfth century were mostly thatched with straw and other such materials, 
and that this was a chief cause of the frequency and destructive character of 
the fires, (p. 328). That the houses were built in great part of wood we 
have no doubt, for that was the case until a comparatively late period, but 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe that they were generally thatched. 
We can very easily understand that individuals, with a view to economy, 
should in some cases cover their houses with thatch, instead of tiles, slates, 
or such materials, and that they should find imitators, and that the autho- 
rities may have ascribed the frequency of fires to this innovation. This 
would account for the regulations of the reign of King John, ordering that 
houses should always be roofed with tile or shingle, and not with straw or 
reeds ; for it must be borne in mind that municipal regulations were usually 
made to protect the old practice, and to proscribe the innovation. Mr. 
Riley has very carefully and skilfully analysed the information of this de- 
scription given in the Liber Albus, and has given an interesting digest of 
it in his Introduction, which is literally a picture of London in the olden 
time, that olden time including the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 





* “© Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis ; Liber Albus, Liber Custumarum, et Liber 
Horn. Edited by Henry Tuomas Ritey, M.A. Vol. I., containing Liber Albus, 
compiled a.p. 1419. Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls.” (Longmans.) 
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With regard to the character of the houses, the principal information is 
furnished by the now well-known and valuable document, the Assize of 
Fitz-Alwyn, which was made in consequence of the frequency of fires in 
the time of his mayoralty (4.p. 1189), and which is characterised by 
Mr. Riley as “the earliest English ‘ Building Act’ probably in existence.” 
From this we learn that the party-walls of the houses were required to be 
of freestone, three feet thick and sixteen feet high, and that from these the 
roofs ran up with the gables towards the street. Along this wall rain- 
gutters were laid, to carry off the water backwards into the vard or forwards 
into the street. When arches were made in the partition-walls for aumbries, 
or cupboards, they were allowed to be no more than one foot in depth, so 
that if two cupboards backed one another there should remain at least one 
foot of stone wall between the two houses. Other more minute details 
are given. At this time, probably, most of the houses had a story above 
the ground floor, and in some instances they had certainly two or three, 
which were most probably approached by steps outside the house, for we 
find that each story sometimes formed a distinct freehold, and that they 
were thus often possessed by different individuals. This arrangement was 
the source of frequent disputes among the owners. Where there were 
cellars they were entered from the street, for it appears to have been the 
principle that all the floors should be entirely separated from one another. 
The entrances to the cellars thus encroached upon the footpath, and were 
dangerous to passengers. ‘The shops, too, had stalls, which equally en- 
croached upon the footpath. We learn from these various regulations that 
mineral coal, then known as sea-coal, was in use at an early period, and 
the street in which it was stored was called, at least as early as the middle 
of the thirteenth century, Seacoal-lane. Wood, however, was more abun- 
dantly used for fuel. Rents appear to have been rather dear, in pro- 
portion to the value of money, the average being about forty shillings. 
There were certain customs, too, regarding the property in houses, which 
must seem rather strange to us in modern times :— 


“Tn one instance a case is met with, perhaps a not uncommon one, of a widow claim- 
ing her free-bench in a tenement that had belonged to her late husband (in the parish 
of St. Nicholas Flesh-Shambles), and the sheriffs putting her in possession of a wing 
(alam) of the building, the principal chamber and the cellar beneath that chamber, 
with a right of easement in the kitchen, stable, common drain (communi cloaca), and 
courtyard; the rest remaining in possession of the heirs and next of kin of the 
deceased.” 


Mr. Riley conjectures that alam may be an error for aulam, the hall. 
He will find that this allotment of a part of the deceased husband’s house 
to the widow was the common practice in other towns as well as Lon- 
don, though it was often settled by the will of the husband; we believe 
he will find instances of it, in the fifteenth century, in the Bury Wills, 
printed by the Camden Society. It was, as Mr. Riley remarks, ‘‘an ar- 
rangement certainly by no means conducive to a state of domestic tran- 
quillity, but bespeaking the existence of considerable mansions,” 

The number of enactments relating to the keeping of the streets clean 
would lead us to suppose that they were usually very filthy. Various 
kinds of rubbish are spoken of as thrown into the streets which cannot 
have been very savoury, such as the water and refuse of the fishmongers. 
Officers, named Scavengers, were appointed to look to the state of the 
streets, and men under the title of Rakyers (rakers), were employed to 
rake up and carry away the filth. The streets of London, too, were in 
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those days exposed to other nuisances, which appear to us rather gro- 
tesque. Here is one of them :— 


“Tn the days of Edward I., persons living in the city were at liberty to keep swine 
‘within their houses,’ but strict injunctions were issued from time to time that no 
pigsties should be allowed to encroach upon the streets. Under another state of things, 
this permission to keep pigs would seem to have been limited to the bakers of the city ; 
and by another ordinance, probably of later date, it is enacted that swine, cows, and 
oxen shall on no account be reared in houses within the city. Still, however, it seems 
at all times to have been a standing rule, that swine were not to be allowed to roam 
about the streets, fosses, lanes, or suburbs of the city. If a pig was found so doing, 
the finder was at liberty to kill it, and either keep the carcase as his perquisite, or 
return it to the owner on his paying a stated sum. Indeed, so seriously felt was this 
nuisance, that in the early part of the reign of Edward I. four men were ‘ chosen and 
sworn to take and kill all swine found wandering within the walls of the city, to whom- 
soever they might belong.’ The renter (rentarius), however, of St. Antony’s Hospital 
(the patron saint of swine) was a privileged person in this respect, though his honesty, 
it would seem, was not considered to be above impeachment ; for, temp. Edward II., 
we find him obliged to make oath, ‘that he will not avow any swine found at large in 
the city, nor will he hang any bells around their necks, but only around those pigs 
which have been given them in pure alms.’ It was equally forbidden, too, that dogs 
should wander about the city, either by night or by day, without some one to look 
after them. ‘Genteel dogs’ (chiens gentilx), however, were excepted; in other words, 
dogs that belonged to, as they are not unfrequently called, ‘the great lords of the 
land.’ ’—(pp. xli., xlii.) 


The chiens gentilx, we presume, were all that class of dogs which were 
kept as pets in the house, the words indicating the kind of dogs rather than 
the class of persons to whom they belonged. There were a few fountains 
in different parts of the town, and some private houses appear to have had 
a well, but water was generally supplied to the citizens from the Thames, 
and was carried in carts at certain rates. The police regulations are not 
the least curious of the varied subjects illustrated by this volume. They 
extended to the courtesans, who are said to have been chiefly Flemings, 
and seem to have been greatly tyrannized over. They were obliged to 
reside outside the walls, and to wear distinctive clothing. 


“The persons whose business it was to receive guests for profit,” Mr. Riley says, 
“appear to have been divided into two classes, the Hostelers and the Herbergeours. 
The line of distinction between these two classes is not very evident from the contents 
of the present volume; but it seems not improbable that it consisted in the fact that 
the former lodged and fed the servants and horses of their guests, while the latter did 
not. At all events, hostelers are mentioned as supplying hay and corn for horses, 
but herbergeours never.” 


We imagine that the distinction is simply that between innkeepers and 
letters of lodgings. In the romances and other similar literary productions 
of the middle ages, when any one arrives at a town and goes to seek her- 
berge, he does not go to a hostel or public inn, but to the house of some 
private bourgeois, and often, if he were a person of any distinction, to one of 
the principal merchants of the town. This taking in of guests by private 
householders for profit was a very general practice in the middle ages, and 
had no discredit attached to it, though it seems to have been a source of 
considerable gain, and we meet with violent complaints against the ex- 
tortionate manner in which it was often exercised. We have in these 
documents very few regulations relating to the herbergeours, but those 
relating to the hostelers are numerous and often very galling, and it is 
evident that the disagreeable restrictions to which the traveller was sub- 
jected in the hostel were much more than an overbalance to his comforts. 
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Perhaps this was a reason why people who were in a condition to do so 
sought the herbergeour rather than the hosteler. In the time of Henry IV. 
the established charge for a night’s lodging in a hostel was one penny. 

The princes and great barons, under the feudal system, claimed a very 
oppressive right, called the droit de gite, by which when travelling they took 
forcible possession of the lodgings which pleased them, and even sometimes 
turned the possessor of the house out of doors. It was a claim contrary 
to the customs and rights of corporate towns, who were in fact protected 
against it by their municipal privileges. It will be remembered that when 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne, came to visit Edward the Confessor, he, leaving 
a country where feudalism was established, attempted to enforce this claim 
in the town of Dover, and that the townsmen, who were unacquainted with 
feudalism, and stood upon their own rights, resisted; the consequence was 
a violent tumult, in which many persons were killed, and which led to a no 
less violent quarrel between King Edward and Earl Godwin. The citizens 
of London would of course resist such an arbitrary claim, and, as far as we 
can learn, it was only attempted to be enforced under a bad and tyrannical 
king. The instance recorded in this volume occurred under Edward II., 
and is curious in several respects :— 


“Before leaving the subject of hostels, a few remarks upon lodgings and guests of a 
somewhat less lucrative nature may be not altogether irrelevant. In the times of our 
early kings, when they moved from place to place, it devolved upon the marshal of the 
king’s household to find lodgings for the royal retinue and dependants; which was 
done by sending a billet (dé/etwm), and seizing arbitrarily the best houses and mansions 
of the locality, turning out the inhabitants, and marking the houses so selected with 
chalk, which latter duty seems to have belonged to the serjeant-chamberlain of the 
king’s household. The city of London, fortunately for the comfort and independence 
of its inhabitants, was exempted by numerous charters from having to endure this 
most abominable annoyance, at such times as it pleased the king to become its near 
neighbour by taking up his residence in the Tower. Still, however, repeated attempts 
were made to infringe this rule within the precincts of the city ; even to the impudent 
extent, as we find mentioned in the present volume, of taking possession of the sheriff’s 
own house, and placing therein the king’s secretary, men, serjeants, horses, and harness. 
The bold sheriff, however, John de Caustone—all honour to his name—seems to have 
acted with becoming spirit. Determined not to submit to such an inroad upon his 
rights and liberties as this, he forthwith—whether personally or by his servants does 
not appear—proceeded to rub out the obnoxious marks, and turned the king’s men 
and serjeants out of the house, the secretary probably walking quietly away. Even 
more than this, the worthy sheriff successfully defended himself before the steward 
and marshal of the king’s household, sitting at the Tower in judgment upon him. It 
was to meet violations, no doubt, of their liberties, of such an outrageous nature as 
this, that an enactment was promulgated, in the time probably of Edward I., to the 
effect, ‘ That if any member of the royal household, or any retainer of the nobility, shall 
attempt to take possession of*a house within the city, either by main force or by 
delivery [of the marshal of the royal household]; and if, in such attempt, he shall be 
slain by the master of the house, then and in such case the master of the house shall 
find six of his kinsmen (parentes) [as compurgators], who shall make oath, himself 
making oath as the seventh, that it was for this reason that he so slew the intruder ; 
and thereupon he shall go acquitted.’ ”—(pp. lviii., lix.) 


In connexion with travelling, though in quite another part of Mr. Riley’s 
most interesting Introduction, we are told,— 


“The male-makers made males, bags, or perhaps portmanteaus, in which clothes 
were carried, if not habitually kept. The barhudum (bear-hood), so often mentioned 
in medixval documents, does not occur in the present volume; it was no doubt equi- 
valent, both in name and use, to the modern ‘portmanteau, and may possibly be 
identical with the ‘male.’ We learn also from a passage in Letter-Book G (rather 
too succinctly quoted in Book IV., p. 549), bearing reference, as already mentioned, to 
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passengers arriving at St. Botulph’s Wharf, from Gravesend, that travellers were in 
the habit of carrying their linen in males, fardels (bundles probably), panyers or baskets, 
and wallets or bags; and, in the same passage, it is stated that they are to be allowed 
to land their luggage free of wharfage, ‘if carried under the arm,’ and if only con- 
taining things for the passenger’s necessities a doos et a lyt, ‘for back and bed.’ The 
latter word, it is worthy of remark, goes far towards proving that night-gowns or 
night-shirts were in use in these days, and that it was not by any means wniversally 
the fashion in the middle ages, as antiquarians have asserted, to tumble into bed in a 
state of utter nudity. The expression, it is submitted, can hardly be construed to 
mean that the passenger carried his sheets in the male or wallet under his arm.”— 


(p. xcii.) 


The passage referred to does not occur in the volume before us, but, even 
if it be correctly interpreted, we entirely object to the inference which Mr. 
Riley draws from it. The generality, or even, we may say, the universality, 
of going to bed stark naked, is too often spoken of in the literature of the 
middle ages to admit of a doubt; and, that there might be no misunder- 
standing of terms, we are not unfrequently told that people went to bed 
“as naked as they were born.” ‘The illuminations of manuscripts fully 
bear out the language of the medieval writers. A vague expression like 
this, therefore, is quite insufficient to shake the universal testimony of the 
medieval writers and draughtsmen. People did no doubt sometimes, and 
some people perhaps did always, sleep in a night-shirt, but it was the ex- 
ception to the rule, and is often excused. Thus, in the Roman de la Vio- 
lette, when the maistresse or duena of the young married lady expresses 
her surprise that the latter always went to bed in her chemise, the lady 
excused herself by explaining that she did so to conceal a mark on her 
body, for the concealment of which she had received a heavy condition, 
We, however, feel inclined to suspect that, in the passage quoted by Mr. 
Riley, two conditions of freedom from wharfage were intended to be inti- 
mated, the male which could be carried under the arm, and the necessities 
** for back and bed.” There would be nothing extraordinary in travellers 
carrying their sheets with them; for they were liable to encounter great 
inconveniences, to provide against which people of any consideration in the 
middle ages, when travelling, carried a great quantity of baggage, and had 
packhorses for carrying it. They even carried their cooking utensils, for 
they had to stop under roofs within bare walls, or even under tents, where 
if they did not light their own fires and do their own cooking, they would 
go cold and hungry, and, if they had not their own sheets with them, they 
would sometimes have to sleep upon bare straw. 

But we have said enough to shew the extremely interesting character of 
the materia!s contained in the volume before us for the illustration of the 
history of medieval society. It bears often upon points of perhaps a still 
higher historical character, on which we will not now touch. In running 
our eye through the summary of the contents given in the really valuable 
Introduction, we have been led into a few remarks of our own, which we 
offer in no captious spirit. Mr. Riley is already too well known as a medi- 
eval scholar even to require our making an excuse of this kind, and there 
is no man to whom we would sooner entrust the publication of the archives 
of the city of London. If we have a complaint to make, it is not against 
him, but against an old system of editing the Anglo-Norman documents, 
which arose in the times when those who edited them did not understand 
the language, and could not therefore treat them as they would have 
treated other languages. They therefore tried to represent the manu- 
script literally, and if they found two or three words run into one, they 
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printed it so, and similarly, if one word was divided into two, it appeared 
so in print. We have observed in the present volume more than once the 
combination of letters i/ya, which, as a word, means nothing at all; but 
every body who knows anything of French understands the meaning of 7 
ya. Why, therefore, should the meaning of a valuable text be obscured 
by difficulties so easily obviated? and why should an Anglo-Norman text 
not be treated in the same way as a Latin or an English text? 

We look upon the Liber Albus as one of the most valuable books yet 
published in the series, and have to thank the Master of the Rolls for 
turning his attention to the City Archives; it is also one of the most ably 
edited, and we shall wait with interest for the accompanying editions of 
the Liber Custumarum and the Liber Horn. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.—LORD MACAULAY’S 
* WILLIAM PITT.” 


Tne new volume of this noble work is enriched by some important 
treatises in science and in art, and by some admirable expository papers 
on philosophers and moralists as memorable as Paley, Pascal, and Plato; 
yet, if we are not much mistaken, its first attraction to the greatest number 
of readers will be found in Lord Macaulay’s article on William Pitt. The 
recollection of those biographical papers, by the noble author which were 
wont to be read with so much eagerness in the “ Edinburgh Review,” is 
too fresh to be other than a powerful incentive to the perusal of this new 
essay of the same kind. The subject itself has, indeed, only that degree 
of interest which belongs to the life and character of a great statesman, 
about whom the world already knows all that is likely ever to be learned— 
it is the representation of that life and character which has been produced 
by the pencil of an accomplished artist that excites the curiosity of the 
public, and warms them with anticipations of delight. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that those anticipations will be amply 
realized in the perusal of his Lordship’s article. If the reader find in it no 
grouping so exquisite or no colouring so brilliant as in the scene of the 
impeachment in the paper on Warren Hastings, or of the library in the 
paper on Lord Holland, or no portraiture so powerful as that of Ignatius 
Loyola and the earlier Jesuits in the paper on the History of the Popes, he 
will undoubtedly find in it rich and splendid work that only Lord Macaulay 
could have done. In place of those dazzling and delightful masterpieces of 
art, he will find a canvas admirably covered in its whole extent with a har- 
monious delineation of all that was most memorable in the character of 
Pitt himself, and in the course of those national affairs in which he was 
concerned, as well as here and there the representation of more momentous 
incidents in bolder prominence and more conspicuous hues. He will find, 
too, the unbounded information which his Lordship brings to bear on every 
subject that he writes about, the graceful and well-stored imagination which 
“touches nothing without adorning it,” and the melody and clearness of a 
style to which the best-founded objection is its excess of sweetness. 

In two particulars we believe that the readers of this essay on William 
Pitt will hardly fail to be struck with an agreeable deviation from the usual 
manner of Lord Macaulay’s writings. There are undoubtedly fewer of 
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those incautious yet indefensible exaggerations of statement which his 
Lordship has been wont to indulge in, and which have more than once served 
as petty weapons for some pettier assailant’s hands; and there is just as 
certainly a more impartial and judicial mood pervading all the paper than 
could have been at all calculated on in a disquisition on William Pitt from 
the pen of a writer who was, in bygone days, one of the bitterest of the 
master-spirits of the “ Edinburgh Review.’ Here, at least, his Lordship 
writes in the temper of a calm and wise historian, who gives their due 
weight to the antagonistic influences by which the subject of his essay was 
surrounded, and judges of him—both as statesman and as man—by the 
unyielding strength and courage of his efforts, and the wisdom of the ends 
he had in view. 

The story of Pitt’s early life is admirably well told. At seven years of 
age—an age at which Hall and Chalmers were preaching to their young 
companions—the boy rejoiced that he was not the eldest son, because he 
wanted “ to speak in the House of Commons, like papa.” In childhood his 
intellect was precocious to a degree which may have left enduring infirmity 
in his bodily frame. Before he was fourteen he had written a tragedy, and 
overawed the mature Hayley by his wit and wisdom, ‘“ Before the lad had 
completed his fifteenth year,” says Lord Macaulay, “ his knowledge both of 
the ancient languages and of mathematics was such as very few men of 
eighteen then carried up to college.’”” Up to that period his education had 
been carried on with singular attention and success at home; but he was 
then sent to Cambridge, and placed under the direction of a well-chosen 
governor at Pembroke Hall. His progress at the University confirmed the 
expectations which his boyish proficiency had given birth to. He perfected 
his acquaintance with the great writers in the languages of Greece and 
Rome; pursued his mathematical studies with an eagerness which it was 
thought expedient to curb; and prepared himself—by the habit of study- 
ing a passage he was about to translate until he was able to read it fluently 
off in accurate English—for that easy skill in the formation of elegant and 
well-sounding sentences which was so marked an excellence of his subse- 
quent oratory. Elsewhere, too, he was a diligent student both of oratory 
itself, and of dexterity and promptness in debate. In one of his visits to 
Westminster he manifested his earnestness in these studies in a way which 
Lord Macaulay has recorded :— 

“ Pitt,” says his Lordship, “a youth whose abilities were as yet known only to his 
own family, and to a small knot of college friends, was introduced on the steps of the 
throne in the House of Lords to Fox, who was his senior by eleven years, and who was 
already the greatest debater and one of the greatest orators that had appeared in 
England. Fox used afterwards to relate that, as the discussion proceeded, Pitt re- 
peatedly turned to him, and said, ‘ But surely, Mr. Fox, that might be met thus; or, 
‘Yes, but he lays himself open to this retort.’ What the particular criticisms were 
Fox had forgotten ; but he said that he was much struck at the time by the precocity 
of a lad who, through the whole sitting, seemed to be thinking only how all the 
speeches on both sides could be answered.” 


A sadder visit to the House of Lords—a visit which Copley’s pencil, 
and, elsewhere, one of the most eloquent passages which have ever fallen 
from Lord Macaulay’s pen, have commemorated—was that in which the 
young man, just approaching the close of his nineteenth year, was present 
when the last efforts of his father’s eloquence were suddenly arrested by the 
stroke of death. What effect this event had on Pitt’s career it is impossible 
to tell. It is, however, certain that it left the promising son of the proud 
Chatham with the younger son’s portion of “ little more than three hundred 
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a-year;” and that—as a consequence, probably, of this poor inheritance— 
as soon as he became of age he quitted Cambridge, and, having previously 
eaten his terms, took chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, and joined the Western 
circuit. At a general election in the autumn of the same year he stood 
lowest on the poll as a candidate for the University, but was returned to 
Parliament by the Lowther interest, as member for Appleby. Thenceforth 
his occupation in the world was irreversibly fixed. 

When Pitt entered the arena where his father’s glory had been won 
nothing could well be more unprosperous than the state of national affairs. 
Both at home and abroad the country was experiencing some of the worst 
evils of a weak government. Lord Macaulay’s summary of the evils and 
the dangers of the kingdom is too succinct to be abridged without injury :— 


“Army after army,” he tells us, “had been sent in vain against the rebellious colonists 
in North America. On pitched fields of battle the advantage had been with the 
disciplined troops of the mother-country. But it was not on pitched fields of battle 
that the event of such a contest could be decided. An armed nation, with hunger and 
the Atlantic for auxiliaries, was not to be subjugated; meanwhile the house of Bourbon, 
humbled to the dust a few years before by the genius and vigour of Chatham, had 
seized the opportunity of revenge. France and Spain were united against us, and had 
recently been joined by Holland. The command of the Mediterranean had been for a time 
lost. The British flag had been scarcely able to maintain itself in the British Channel. 
The Northern powers professed neutrality, but their neutrality had a menacing aspect; 
in the East, Hyder had descended on the Carnatic, had destroyed the little army of 
Baillie, and had spread terror even to the ramparts of Fort Saint George. The dis- 
contents of Ireland threatened nothing less than civil war. In England the authority 
of the government had sunk to the lowest point; the King and the House of Commons 
were alike unpopular. The cry for parliamentary reform was scarcely less loud and 
vehement than in the autumn of 1830. Formidable associations, headed, not by 
ordinary demagogues, but by men of high rank, stainless character, and distinguished 
ability, demanded a revision of the representative system. The populace, emboldened 
by the impotence and irresolution of the government, had recently broken loose from 
all restraint, besieged the chambers of the legislature, hustled peers, hunted bishops, 
attacked the residences of ambassadors, opened prisons, burned and pulled down houses. 
London had presented during some days the aspect of a city taken by storm, and it 
had been necessary to form a camp among the trees of Saint James’s Park.” 


This was in those good old times when George the Third was king; 
and when the obstinate folly of the monarch was supported in the House 
of Commons by the temper and the talents of Lord North. Against this 
amiable and able minister there was arrayed in fiercest nightly conflict the 
powerful opposition, on the one hand of the Rockingham Whigs, with the 
reason and the passion of Fox and the wisdom and philosophy of Burke 
at their head; and, on the other hand, of the party of Lord Shelburne, 
amongst whom the old ‘followers of Lord Chatham, with the point and 
eloquence of Barré and the subtle reasonings of Dunning to assist them, 
took their stand. The two parties were for the time, on the strength of 
an imperfect reconciliation, co-operating in their hostility to Lord North, 
but it was especially in Lord Shelburne’s ranks that Mr. Pitt became 
a volunteer. 

The value of the new partisan was soon apparent. It was, says Lord 
Macaulay,— 


“On the 26th February, 1781, he made his first speech in favour of Burke’s plan of 
economical reform. Fox stood up at the same moment, but instantly gave way. The 
lofty yet animated deportment of the young member, his perfect self-possession, the 
readiness with which he replied to the orators who had preceded him, the silver tones 
of his voice, the perfect structure of his unpremeditated sentences, astonished and 
delighted his hearers. Burke, moved even to tears, exclaimed, ‘It is not a chip of the 
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old block ; it is the old block itself.’ ‘ Pitt will be one of the first men in Parliament,’ 
said a member of the opposition to Fox. ‘ He is so already,’ answered Fox, in whose 
nature envy had no place. It isa curious fact, well remembered by some who were 
very recently living, that soon after this debate Pitt’s name was put up by Fox at 
Brookes’s.” 

The reputation which had been made on this occasion was sustained by 
two other speeches during the same session. On the prorogation of Par- 
liament the young member “ again went the Western circuit,’ and so ac- 
quitted himself in his forensic efforts as to be complimented both by behch 
and bar. He was, however, at his post when Parliament re-assembled, and 
helped, by more than one brilliant speech, in bringing about the ministry’s 
resignation. On the occurrence of this event an offer was made to Pitt of 
a lucrative office in Rockingham’s administration, and some idea of the 
young statesman’s pride may be gathered from the fact that he declined 
the offer, and publicly announced his resolution “to accept no post which 
did not entitle him to a seat in the cabinet.” At a time when cabinets 
were formed of scarcely half so many members as at present, and when 
even Burke had been content to take office without being admitted into 
the very cabinet which owed its existence to his ability, as much at least 
as to that of any of the antagonists of Lord North, this announcement 
was regarded by many as indecent arrogance; but it was undoubtedly, 
under the circumstances of Pitt’s situation, as Lord Macaulay says of it, 
“an arrogance not very far removed from virtue.” It was the earliest 
manifestation of the selfsame disposition which won for him in after years 
from the scoffing poet the well-merited designation of “a high-souled 
minister of state.” 

The death of the Marquess of Rockingham dissolved his ministry in less 
than three months. It was succeeded by that of the Earl of Shelburne, in 
which Pitt, at twenty-three years of age, became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. It was during this tenure of office that Pitt, by an “ ignoble sar- 
casm’”’ on Sheridan, brought on himself the well-known allusion to the 
angry boy in Ben Jonson’s “ Alchemist.” But other shafts of a more 
formidable kind were also levelled with effect against the young Chan- 
cellor. In two important divisions he was in a minority of the House, 
beaten by the ill-starred coalition between Fox and North. Resignation of 
office became, under these circumstances, unavoidable ; and a new adminis- 
tration was after some delay formed, in which, sorely to the King’s annoy- 
ance, the minister he most loved and the man he most hated, after years of 
fierce hostility to one another, took their seats together, as the two Secre- 
taries of State, on the ministerial benches. 

One of the choicest passages in Lord Macaulay's paper is his account of 
the wide and violent dissatisfaction with which the coalition between Fox 
and North was regarded by the country. He tells us, in a series of those 
pointed contrasts which he manages so admirably well, how the old sup- 
porters of the new colleagues turned in indignation from them,—how zealous 
Tories were alienated from the one, and zealous Whigs were alienated from 
the other,—how the University of Oxford was disgusted with its Chan- 
cellor, Lord North, and the city of London was disgusted with its cham- 
pion, Fox,—and how squires and rectors were incensed against their old 
leader for combining with disloyal subjects to coerce the King, whilst 
“members of the Bill of Rights Society and the Reform Associations were 
enraged by learning that their favourite orator now called the great cham- 
pion of tyranny and corruption his noble friend.” His Lordship tells us, 
also, how those who revolted from these adverse parties together turned 
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their eyes on Pitt, and how he was supported, on the one side, by preach- 
ers of divine right and captains of the King’s friends, and, on the other 
side, by politicians of the stamp of Priestley, Sawbridge, Cartwright, 
Wilkes, and Tooke. In the House of Commons, meanwhile, the coalition 
was secure of its majority, and in the assurance of that support it dared to 
set at nought the common hatred of both King and people. One of the 
most masterly of Burke’s magnificent orations still lives as a memorial of 
the wonderful ability these statesmen of the coalition had at their com- 
mand, but no fair trial was allowed them by the country or the King. 
Their India bill was fatal to them. “ As soon,” says Lord Macaulay, “ as 
the outlines of the scheme were known, all the hatred which the coalition 
had excited burst forth with an astounding explosion.” In spite, however, 
of the furious opposition out of doors, the bill was carried through the 
House of Commons by large majorities, and was only defeated in the 
Upper House by the personal interposition of the King, who caused it to be 
made known that he would consider all who voted for it as his enemies. 
By this shameful interference his Majesty procured the bill to be rejected, 
and Fox and North “ were immediately directed to send their seals to the 
palace by their under-secretaries.” On their dismissal from office, Pitt, 
who had of course had no part in the transaction which displaced them, 
became First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

On coming into power, Pitt’s course amidst the difficulties which sur- 
rounded him was chosen with a degree of judgment worthy of a much 
older statesman. With an adverse House of Commons an immediate 
dissolution was everywhere expected, but the new minister ‘‘ wisely deter- 
mined to give the public feeling time to gather strength.” In this view— 
with hardly an able speaker on his side to pit against the practised elo- 
quence and promptness in debate of Fox, and Burke, and Sheridan, and 
North—he endured defeat after defeat without allowing the distress that 
he experienced to impair the boldness or the resolution of the front with 
which he encountered his opponents. In sixteen divisions of the House, 
there were majorities against him. ‘‘ Again and again,’’ says Lord Macau- 
lay, “ the King was requested to dismiss his ministers.” It was not, at 
length, until the public feeling in his favour had grown into a passionate 
vehemence far from patient of delay, and until a conspicuous opportunity 
had happily been furnished to him of manifesting that personal disinter- 
estedness which was from first to last one of his greatest virtues, that the 
Parliament which had been so troublesome to him was dissolved. The 
results of the new election proved the wisdom of the policy which the 
minister had followed. Lord Macaulay’s short and animated record of 
the triumphs which it:brought to Pitt is in these words :— 

*« The popular constituent bodies all over the country were in general enthusiastic on 
the side of the new government. A hundred and sixty of the supporters of the coali- 
tion lost their seats. The first Lord of the Treasury himself came in at the head of 
the poll for the University of Cambridge. His young friend, Wilberforce, was elected 
knight of the great shire of York, in opposition to the whole influence of the Fitzwil- 
liams, Cavendishes, Dundases, and Saviles. In the midst of such triumphs Pitt com- 
pleted his twenty-fifth year. He was now the greatest subject that England had seen 
during many generations. He domineered absolutely over the cabinet, and was the 
favourite at once of the Sovereign, of the Parliament, and of the nation. His father 
had never been so powerful, nor Walpole, nor Marlborough.” 


This was the beginning of an administration which lasted seventeen 
years, and it is at this point that Lord Macaulay ceases to dwell upon the 
details of a life which had become identified with national history, and 
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enters into an examination of the capacity and character of the minister 
whose power was so great and long-preserved. Foremost amongst Pitt’s 
distinguished qualities his Lordship places his skill in parliamentary 
government, or government by speaking, for which, in truth, he had 
been in constant training throughout almost all the studies and amusements 
of his previous years. But the rank which is assigned to him amongst 
public speakers is, we confess, far higher than we should have looked 
for from the great historian’s judgment. Remembering Mr. Coleridge’s 
memorable description of his eloquence, as “ words on words, finely 
arranged, and so dexterously consequent that the whole bears the sem- 
blance of argument, and still keeps awake a sense of surprise; but when 
all is done, nothing rememberable has been said, no one philosophical 
remark, no one image, not even a pointed aphorism,’ we were hardly 
prepared to hear from Lord Macaulay that the “ almost unanimous judg- 
ment of those who were in the habit of listening to that remarkable race 
of men, placed Pitt, as a speaker, above Burke, above Windham, above 
Sheridan, and not below Fox.” His oratory had undoubtedly more effect 
from the proud and high disinterestedness of his public conduct, and the 
comparative correctness of his private life. ‘ There was something noble,” 
says Lord Macaulay, “ in the cynical disdain with which the mighty min- 
ister scattered riches and titles to right and left among those who valued 
them, while he spurned them out of his own way ;” and this high-souled 
scorn of what half the world were fighting for would hardly fail to give a 
tone and character and influence of earnestness to his unbending loftiness 
of speech. His private life—if any portion of a life so spent could be 
called private—was unblemished to a degree which won the favour of both 
King and people, from its remarkable contrast to that of almost every one 
of his most celebrated political opponents. With these signal merits there 
was in the minister’s nature one marvellous defect, of an entire indifference 
to the learning and the liberal arts by which a nation is ennobled and 
adorned. “ It may be confidently affirmed,” says his biographer, “ that no 
ruler whose abilities and attainments would bear any comparison with his 
has ever shewn such cold disdain for what is excellent in arts and letters.” 
The list is an illustrious one of those on whom, without altogether sacri- 
ficing the judicious principle of leaving the nobler works of the mind, like 
those of the hands, to “find their proper price in the market,” some 
generous help might well have been conferred, but who were left to labour 
in ungenial and unworthy tasks, to suffer and to die without assistance 
from the minister who had means almost unbounded at command. 

Lord Macaulay looks upon the long period of Pitt’s first administration 
as “divided by a strongly marked line into two almost exactly equal 
parts.” During the first eight years the minister’s policy was that of 
an enlightened Whig, and his administration was in an eminent degree 
peaceful, prosperous, and popular. On the occasion of the King’s insanity, 
he became, by his bold and firm defence of a constitutional doctrine on the 
question of the Regency, in opposition to the time-serving inconsistency of 
the friends of the heir-apparent, the idol of the public, and at that moment, 
we are told, his fame and fortune may be said to have reached their zenith. 
Four years afterwards a fatal change commenced. “This man,” says Lord 
Macaulay, “ whose name, if he had been so fortunate as to die in 1792, 
would now have been associated with peace, with freedom, with philan- 
thropy, with temperate reform, with mild and constitutional administra- 
tion, lived to associate his name with arbitrary government, with harsh 
laws harshly executed, with alien bills, with gagging bills, with suspensions 
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of the Habeas Corpus Act, with cruel punishments inflicted on some 
political agitators, with unjustifiable prosecutions instituted against others, 
and with the most costly and most sanguinary wars of modern times. He 
lived to be held up to obloquy as the stern oppressor of England, and 
the indefatigable disturber of Europe.” But he deviated from the better 
course under circumstances which were unparalleled in history, and in 
company with some of the best and wisest of contemporary minds. His 
fame as a great statesman was cast down by that political convulsion 
which was fatal alike in its first violence to friends and enemies, and was 
felt in its destructive force by almost every European state. Loving peace, 
and surely far from an apostate, Pitt appears to have been forced forward by 
the alarm and horror which the Revolution everywhere inspired. Our higher 
and middle classes are represented as having been inflamed against France 
by a zeal as ardent as “ that of the crusaders who raised the cry of Deus 
vult at Clermont.” The haughty minister who was supposed to lead them, 
was, in fact, driven onwards by the nation and his own supporters. In the 
fate of Fox, who was deserted by two-thirds of his followers, the minister 
might read the consequence of an attempt to stand firm against the impetu- 
ous feeling of the time. But he made no such fruitless effort of resistance :— 


“He yielded to the current, and from that day his misfortunes began. The truth 
is that there were only two consistent courses before him. Since he did not choose to 
oppose himself, side by side with Fox, to the public feeling, he should have taken the 
advice of Burke, and should have availed himself of that feeling to the full extent. If 
it was impossible to preserve peace, he should have adopted the only policy which 
could lead to victory. He should have proclaimed a Holy War for religion, morality, 
property, order, public law, and should have thus opposed to the Jacobius an energy 
equal to their own. Unhappily he tried to find a middle path; and he found one 
which united all that was worst in both extremes. He went to war: but he would 
not understand the peculiar character of that war. He was obstinately blind to the 
plain fact that he was contending against a state which was also a sect, and that the 
new quarrel between England and France was of quite a different kind from the old 
quarrels about colonies in America and fortresses in the Netherlands. He had to 
combat frantic enthusiasm, boundless ambition, restless activity, the wildest and most 
audacious spirit of innovation; and he acted as if he had had to deal with the harlots 
and fops of the old court of Versailles, with Mme. de Pompadour and the Abbé de 
Bernis. It was pitiable to hear him, year after year, proving to an admiring audience 
that the wicked Republic was exhausted, that she could not hold out, that her credit 
was gone, that her assignats were not worth more than the’ paper of which they were 
made ; as if credit was necessary to a government of which the principle was rapine; 
as if Alboin could not turn Italy into a desert till he had negotiated a loan at five 
per cent., as if the exchequer bills of Attila had been at par. Is was impossible that 
a man who so completely mistook the nature of a contest could carry on that contest 
successfully. Great as Pitt’s abilities were, his military administration was that of a 
driveller.” 


But whilst he was a driveller in his foreign policy, in his measures of 
domestic government he was harshly and oppressively severe. During 
those fearful years the boasted freedom of Englishmen became, as far as 
the minister’s power extended, as narrow and as jealously regarded as 
that which is now permitted to the subjects of a neighbouring state. The 
vigour that he manifested is described by his biographer as vigour out of 
place and season,—as making up, in fact, by its stern and vigorous excess 
against harmless enemies at home for the lamentable weakness of his 
measures against the formidable enemy abroad. To Ireland alone, during 
this latter half of his long administration, his designs were both beneficent 
and wise ; and it was in consequence of the obstruction to the carrying out 
of those designs which was caused by the half-witted obstinacy of the King, 
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that Pitt at last resigned the offices he had so long and loftily held through 
good report and evil. 

Once again, in 1804, the helm of government was given into his hands, 
but those hands were fettered from the first by the “ dull, obstinate, unfor- 
giving’’ temper of the King, who rancorously excluded Fox from any place 
in the administration. A feeble ministry was the result of this measure at 
a time when force was most imperatively needed. Pitt’s health, too, and 
hope was broken. There is, we think, something deeply pathetic in Lord 
Macaulay's narrative of this last government of the waning statesman. 
The noble front which, in spite of wasting strength and a heart sore to 
breaking, he maintained amidst the thick-coming calamities of that fearful 
time, presents him in a more admirable aspect than any that belonged to 
him in the greatest of his triumphs. By swift and sure strokes, defeat 
destroyed him. The final blow was given by Napoleon’s victory at Aus- 
terlitz. Twelve days before his death he removed from Bath to Putney, 
in preparation for the approaching session, but his last speech had been 
already spoken. He died on the 23rd of January, 1806, “ the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the day on which he first took his seat in Parliament.” 

Short as our space is, we must find room for the noble sentence with 
which the biography closes :— 


“ History,” says Lord Macaulay, “ will vindicate the real man from calumny, dis- 
guised under the semblance of adulation, ard will exhibit him as what he was, a 
minister of great talents, honest intentions, and liberal opinions, pre-eminently qualified, 
intellectually and morally, for the part of a parliamentary leader, and capable of 
administering with prudence and moderation the government of a prosperous and 
tranquil country, but unequal to surprising and terrible emergencies, and liable, in such 
emergencies, to err grievously, both on the side of weakness and on the side of violence.” 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 





At a cost of £34,000, Capt. Fowke, of 
the Royal Engineers, proposes to trans- 
form the National Gallery into an edifice, 
striking in the elevation towards Charing 
Cross, commodious in the interiors. For 
£34,000, an eminent contractor under- 
takes alterations, which, as Capt. Fowke 
shews by measurements, are to yield us a 
palace worthy of the best site in London, if 
not in Europe, with a range of light and 
handsome rooms capable of walling three 
times our present national collection of 
pictures. The plan is, as regards the in- 
terior :—1. To raise the floor of that part 
of the building occupied by the present 
hall to a level with that of the picture 
gulleries; 2. To construct an entrance- 
hall under the floor thus raised; 3. To do 
away with the external steps, so that the 
visitor shall enter this hall on the level of 
the street wader the present portico floor ; 
4. To enlarge the rooms in the wings, and 
to throw into them the present octagon 
rooms and adjoining passages; 5. To open 
up the lower rooms as exhibiting space 
for drawings. As regards the exterior, 
Capt. Fowke proposes,—1. To add an attic 


story over the centre, and a small portion 
in front of the recessed part of the wings 
so as to make an unbroken front to each 
wing; 2. ‘Fo remove the dome and cupolas, 
and the small secondary four-columned 
porticoes. The whole of the top-lighted 
space will thus be utilized, the lower floor 
will be made available for exhibition, the 
meaus of access and of internal communi- 
cation will be improved, the entire picture 
space will be increased by one-half, or to 
three times that now occupied by the Na- 
tional Gallery, the space available for ex- 
hibiting drawings, &c., will be increased 
more than ten times, the appearance of the 
building, both externally and internally, 
will be much improved. The plans shew this 
to the eye in a fashion not to be conveyed 
in words. The front elevation acquires a 
great simplicity and nobleness. To crown 
the economy, Capt. Fowke assures the 
public that “the whole alteration can be 
completed within six months, and without 
moving a single picture out of the build- 
ing, or closing the National Gallery to the 
public for a single day.”—Atheneum. 








THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS*. 


Tue first of the works named below was announced by the learned 
author more than half a century back ; and it is more than a quarter of a 
century since the first volume appeared. The entire series, we are told, 
was originally intended to extend to three volumes; but should the author 
(if still living) bestow as much time and labour on the remaining portions 
as on the first, he must attain little less than the age of Nestor ere the 
work is finished. 

The second work is a neat and compact edition of the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels and the books attributed to Adam, Enoch, Abraham, and others, with 
the Ascension of Isaiah. Possessing no such advantages as the work last 
mentioned, it is accompanied with only a few historical and philological 
notes, being little more than a useful précis of the ponderous tome of the 
learned German professor, from which, indeed, it is wholly borrowed, so 
far as the Gospels are concerned, with the exception, indeed, that the 
original Greek and Latin are translated into French. 

The third work is a neat German translation from Thilo’s text, but 
wholly without note or comment. 

The first collection of the extant apocryphal writings (many of them 
having now perished) was made by Michael Neander Saraviensis, and pub- 
lished about the middle of the sixteenth century. They were again pub- 
lished at Paris and Hamburg in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. Of these editions, however, the Codex Apocryphus of the 
learned and laborious John Albert Fabricius, reprinted at Hamburg more 
than once, far excels all others in completeness and critical acumen. 
While Dr. Thilo’s work remains in its present incomplete state, the 
scholar must of necessity have recourse to Fabricius, as his only source of 
information, if he wishes to become thoroughly acquainted with these 
reliques of the superstitious mendacity of olden times. 

Jeremiah Jones, an eminent and learned divine, in his ‘‘ New and Full 
Method of Settling the Canonical Authority of the Books of the New 
Testament,” has printed English translations of the Gospels of Mary, of 
Thomas the Israelite, and of the Infancy, as also of the Gospel of Nico- 
demus, of which last there have since been several translations into our 
vernacular. This work was originally published in 1722, was reprinted in 
1798, and at a subsequent period. Mr. Hone’s “ Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment” is nothing more than a reprint of part of Jones’s work, taken 
verbatim from his translation, but without acknowledgment. Indeed, it 
was little if anything short of a most unjustifiable misnomer for Hone to 
style his “‘ Apocryphal New Testament” a “ Translation from the Original 
Tongues, and the first entire Collection.” Words, however, would only be 
wasted by taking any further notice of the vagaries of Mr. Hone. 

That these apocryphal pieces are of great antiquity there is abundant 





* “Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti Opera et Studio Joannis Caroli Thilo, 
Phil. et Theolog. Doctoris, hujusque in Academia Fridericia Halensi Professoris.” 
(Lipsie, 1832.) 

“‘ Les Evangiles Apocryphes.” (Paris, 1848.) 
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proof, supplied at once by the nature of the works themselves, and by 
testimony ab externo. They were written in a credulous age, and were 
intended for uncritical readers; so much so, in fact, that most of the pro- 
fessional writers of those times probably considered them too insignificant 
to deserve a serious and laboured refutation. Occasionally, however, 
quotations from or allusions to them have been noticed in the apologetic 
and other writings of the early Fathers,—Justin Martyr, Origen, and 
Tertullian, for example; and more especially in the works of the early 
Church historians, such as Eusebius and Socrates: they constitute, in fact, 
a specimen of what has been not inaptly termed “ Christian Mythology.” 
Ovid’s ‘“‘ Metamorphoses,” indeed, are not more mythical than some of these 
early fictions; but while the Roman poet clothed his fables in the varied, 
graceful, and dignified language of classic days, the style of the Christian 
fabulists, though remarkable for a certain kind of simplicity, has neither 
purity nor dignity to commend it. 

The Epistles of the Apostolic Fathers, it must be remarked, are not at all 
to be classed with the Apocryphal Gospels. Whether the Epistles of 
Barnabas, Clement, and others be genuine or the converse, at all events 
they inculcate truth and morality. The Apocryphal Gospels, on the other 
hand, would appear to have been fabricated not with the view of teaching, 
but rather for the amusement of a credulous public on high days and holi- 
days. Be, however, the object of their fabrication what it may, it is clear 
from their contents that they tend to instruction in neither religion nor 
morals; and that, on the contrary, they smother truth in a cloud of lies, 
while they are by no means free from the taint of heterodoxy. 

The first of these works, published in Thilo’s series, viz. the “ History 
of Joseph,” is given by him in the ancient Arabic text, with the old Latin 
version annexed. The work, in his opinion, was written by an Egyptian 
Christian, and in the fourth century, probably, of the Christian era. We 
proceed to give a brief account of this apocryphal and, indeed, worthless 
piece, which has not appeared in an English form as yet. 

The author, with a boldness by no means without a parallel in those 
times, premises by saying that it was either composed or delivered (orally ?) 
by our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. The age, too, of Joseph is set forth in 
the prologue :—“ In the 111th year of his age and on the 26th day of the 
month Ab (which corresponds to our July and August) died the holy 
Joseph ;”’ and we are further informed that, after receiving this history 
from our Saviour, the apostles committed it to writing, and left it in the 
library at Jerusalem. The First Chapter then begins :— 


“Tt came to pass on a certain day, that when the Saviour, the Master, God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ was sitting with His disciples, and when they were all assembled 
on the Mount of Olives, He said unto them, ‘O brethren and friends, the children of 
My Father, who hath chosen you from all men, ye know what I have often told you, 
that I must be crucified and put to death for the salvation of Adam and of his pos- 
terity, and that I will arise from the dead. I will commit unto you the teaching of 
the holy Gospel, already made known to you, that ye may preach the same throughout 
all the world. I will endow you with power from on high, and will fill you with the 
Holy Spirit. Ye shall preach unto all nations repentance and the forgiveness of sins. For 
a single cup of water, if a man shall find the same in the world to come, is even better 
and greater than all the riches of all this world. The place, too, whereon a single 
foot shall stand in the house of My Father, is greater and more excellent than all the 
riches of the earth. Of a truth, one hour in the pleasant abode of the righteous is 
more happy and of higher price than a thousand years among the sinners. For their 
weeping and wailing is without end, and their tears shall not cease, nor at any time 
shall they find comfort or rest for themselves, And now, O members of Me, greatly 
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to be honoured, go forth and preach unto all nations; bring tidings unto them, and 
say that the Saviour is diligently seeking the inheritance that is His due, and that He 
is the Minister of justice. The angels, too, shall disperse their enemies, and shall 
fight for them in the day of battle. God shall search every vain and idle word that 
shall be spoken by man, and for it they shall render an account. For even as no man 
shall escape from death, so shall the works of every man be revealed at the day of 
judgment, whether they be good or whether evil. Bear tidings also of the word, 
which I have spoken unto you this day; to the end that the mighty man shall not 
boast in his might, nor the rich man in his riches, but that he who wishes to glory, 
may glory in the Lord.” (See Jeremiah ix. 23.) 


The narrative, as professed to come from the lips of our Saviour, then 
begins, the second chapter professing to contain an account of the family, 
calling, and residence of Joseph, His father ‘‘ according to the flesh.” We 
pass on, however, to the latter portion of the narrative. 

In Joseph’s extreme old age, we are told, (ch. 10,) he had no bodily 
infirmity :— 

“His eyes were not dim, neither had he lost a single tooth from his mouth. Aged 
as he was, his mind never failkd him. Like unto a boy he preserved the vigour of his 
youth. His limbs, too, were unimpaired, and free from every pain.... Justus and 
Simeon, the elder sons of Joseph, married wives and separated unto their families, 
The daughters also became wives and went unto their houses; but Juda, and James, 
and My virgin mother, remained in the house of Joseph. I also (Christ) dwelt with 
them just as though I had been one of his children. 1 passed My life without fault. I 
called Mary My mother and Joseph My father, and in all things which I did I was 
obedient unto them.” 


Being now warned, however, by an angel that the hour of death is at 
hand, Joseph repairs to Jerusalem, and entering the Temple, “‘ prays with 
his face towards the holy place.” He begs that God will send Michael, 
“‘the prince of the holy angels,’ to deliver his miserable soul from its 
wretched tenement without pain; that the face of the angel appointed 
to guide him from the beginning of his being may be not averted, but 
that he may conduct him unto heaven. He trusts, too, that God will 
protect him from the demons, terrible in form, and will not permit them to 
prevent his entrance into the gates of paradise; and he ends his prayer by 
beseeching that his soul may not be overwhelmed by the floods of fire 
through which it must pass ( pertranstre debet anima). The early germs 
probably of the doctrine of purgatory may be discerned in this concluding 
portion of the prayer. 

Joseph now returns to Nazareth, where he is immediately seized with a 
mortal disease, and betakes him to his bed. Overtaken now by his first 
sickness and his last, he comports himself with little resignation. Like 
Job,— 


“He cursed the day when he was born, he cursed the womb that bore him, he 
cursed the feet upon which he had so often rested himself when sitting; he cursed 
his tongue and his lips because they had spoken vanity, malice, lies, ignorance, scornful- 
ness, deceit, craft, and hypocrisy ; his eyes, because they had looked upon a stumbling- 
block, and his ears because they had listened to calumny ; he cursed his hands because 
they had not abstained from things not his own; he cursed his mouth, his throat, and 
his stomach, because these organs desired forbidden dainties; he cursed his body and 
cursed his soul; finally, he cursed sinning humanity itself.” 


The work then proceeds to relate that when Jesus went into Joseph’s 
chamber, he confessed his sinfulness in entertaining suspicions of the 
purity of His spotless mother, and exclaims, “I remember, O Lord, that 





> Resting on the feet while sitting is still the usage in the East. 
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day when the boy was bitten to death by a serpent.” This is in allusion 
to an incident related in the ‘‘ Gospel of the Infancy,” to the effect that 
upon some boys going to a wood to play and seek birds’-nests, a certain 
child was bitten to death by a serpent; upon whieh occasion Joseph had 
treated Jesus with great severity ; for doing which he now expresses his 
contrition. 

The following literal translation of the account of the death of Joseph 
(cc. 19, 20, and 21), presents a fair specimen of the author’s style and 
descriptive powers :— 

“Upon this, Mary, My pure mother, went and entered into the place where Joseph 
was; and I sat at his fect looking upon him. Now, indeed, the signs of death appeared 
in his countenance. But the blessed old man, raising his head, looked intently on My 
countenance. No power of speaking to Me any longer remained in him, for he was 
prevented by the pains of death; but greatly did he sigh. I held his hands for the 
space of one whole hour ; and he signified, by turning his face to Me, his wish that I 
would not desert him. Finally, putting My hand on his breast, I perceived his spirit 
(animam) already in his throat, prepared to depart from its receptacle. When My 
virgin mother saw Me touch his body she too touched his feet. Perceiving that they 
were already deadened, she said to Me, ‘ My beloved Son, his feet are waxing cold and 
feel like snow.’ Afterwards, calling together his sons and daughters, she said to them, 
‘Approach, ye who are here, and draw nigh unto your father, for he is now come to 
his last hour. Asia, the daughter of Joseph, made answer, ‘ Woe is me, my brethren, 
for this is the same disease of which died my beloved mother.’ And she wept and 
lamented with all the children of Joseph. I also, and Mary My mother, wept with 
them. But turning My eyes to the southern part of the heavens, I beheld death now 
advancing, surrounded with his ministers and satellites, and all hell (gehennam) too 
with him. Their garments, their faces, and their features glowed with flames. When 
My father Joseph beheld all this his eyes were filled with tears. Marvellously and 
deeply did he groan. Then I, moved by the vehemency of his lamentations, repulsed 
death and the throng of attendants which accompanied him; and I called upon My 
good Father, saying, ‘O Father ofall mercy,’ ” &e. 

In the 23rd chapter it is related that “ the angels Michael and Gabriel 
came and received the soul of Joseph, and wrapped it up in a white and 
shining napkin, and then committed his spirit into the hands of My good 
Father.” The account then follows of the burial of Joseph in the sepulchre 
of his fathers, with the report of a discourse held by Jesus with the apostles, 
in which He informs them that antichrist will slay four men, Enoch, Elijah, 
Schila, and Tabitha, (one of the traditions of the primitive or early Church,) 
before the great day of the battle of Armageddon. This simple but mar- 
vellous narrative could not have been written much before the fifth century ; 
the doctrine which it enunciates as to the unity of essence of the three Per- 
sons in the Trinity was not developed till the fourth. 

The “ Gospel of the Infancy of the Saviour” is the second piece in Thilo’s 
work, Like the one previously described, it is given both in Arabic and 
Latin, and was first introduced from the East by Henry Sikes, or Sykes, in 
1697. Hone has borrowed the translation of it from Jones’s work, already 
mentioned. It is prefaced by the following inscription, in Arabic and 
Latin :— 

“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one God. By 
the help and favour of the Most High we begin to write the book of the miracles of our 
Lord and Master, and Saviour Jesus Christ, which is called the Gospel of the Infancy, 
in the peace of the Lord. Amen.” 


The prefatory chapter is to the following effect :— 


“The following accounts we found in the book of Joseph the High Priest, said by 
some to have been Caiaphas :—He relates that Jesus spake, even when He was in the 
cradle, and said unto Mary His mother, ‘I am Jesus, the Son of God, the Word, whom 
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thou didst bring forth, according as was announced unto thee by the angel Gabriel ; 
and My Father hath sent Me for the salvation of the world.” 


In the next chapter the writer gives his version of the history of the 
birth of our Lord; how that upon Joseph and Mary travelling from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem to be taxed, when they reached Bethlehem, Mary’s time was 
come, and as she was unable to go into the city, they went into a cave. 
Upon this Joseph hastened to fetch a midwife ; and finding an aged Hebrew 
woman, he persuaded her to go into the cave to assist Mary in her labour. 
When they entered, although the sun was now set, and the cave was na- 
turally destitute of light, yet was it illuminated with an effulgence greater 
than that of the sun. 

In the fifth chapter we are informed that after the circumcision of the 
child, “the old Hebrew woman took the foreskin and preserved it in an 
alabaster box of old oil of spikenard;” and happening to have a son who 
was a druggist, she said to him, ‘‘ Take heed thou sell not this alabaster 
box of spikenard ointment, although thou shouldst be offered three hundred 
pence for it.” And this is the same box of precious ointment wherewith 
Mary, who was a sinner, anointed the feet and head of our Lord, wiping 
off the same from His feet with her hair. The wise men of the East are 
then introduced; and after they have offered their gifts, Mary presents 
them with a portion of the swaddling clothes of the infant. This, on their 
return home, they cast into the fire; but finding it incombustible, instead 
of worshipping the fire, according to their religious usage, they worship 
the cloth. After the wise men have returned homewards, Joseph is warned 
to flee to Egypt, to avoid the slaughter of Jesus meditated by Herod. 
The consternation of the idols of Egypt at the arrival of the infant Saviour 
is next described, together with still more fabulous matter, if possible ; the 
following for example :— 

“ And when our Lady and Mistress Mary had washed the swaddling-clothes of the 
Lord Christ, and had hung them out to dry upon a post, the priest’s son, possessed 
with the devil, took one of them and placed it upon his head. And presently devils 


began to issue forth from his mouth, and to take to flight in the shape of crows and 
serpents.” 


Upon the return of the holy family to Judea they meet with many and 
singular adventures, according to the present narrative. Thus, for example, 
many devil-possessed people are delivered, and many lepers are cleansed. 
A dumb bride, too, recovers her speech by kissing the infant Saviour; 
a leprous girl is cured by using the water in which He is washed; and 
a young prince is relieved from the same disease by a similar remedy. In 
a house where Joseph and Mary are invited to lodge on their journey home- 
wards, there is a mule, which once was a beautiful young prince, but who 
has been changed into a brutish form by the diabolical art of certain 
sorceresses :— 


“They now reached a new house, well supplied with all kinds of furniture. It was 
winter time, and the girl (Mary's attendant) went into the chamber where the 
women were, and found them weeping and lamenting. By them stood a mule, covered 
with silk, which they were kissing and feeding. Upon the girl saying, ‘How hand- 
some, ladies, that mule is,’ they replied with tears, and said, ‘This mule which you see 
was our brother, born of the same mother as we; for when our father died and left us 
avery large estate, with this one brother, and no more, we endeavoured to procure him 
a suitable match; whereupon some giddy, jealous women bewitched him, and this 
unknown to us. For on a certain night we beheld this our brother changed into a 
mule, as you now behold him.’ When the girl heard this she said, ‘Take courage, for 
you have a remedy for your afflictions close at hand, even in the midst of your house. 
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For I once was leprous, but when I beheld this woman, and this little infant with her, 
whose name is Jesus, I sprinkled my body with the water in which His mother washed 
Him, and I was presently made clean.’ As soon as the women had heard this, they 
hastened to the Lady Mary, and said, ‘O our Lady and Mistress, Mary, have pity upon 
thy handmaids; for we have no head of our family, no one older than ourselves, no 
father or brother to go in or out before us. But this mule which thou seest was our 
brother, which some women, by witchcraft, have brought into this condition. We 
therefore entreat thee to have compassion upon us. Hereupon the Lady Mary, taking 
the Lord Jesus, placed Him upon the back of the mule, and said to her son, ‘O Jesus 
Christ, restore this mule,’ &. Hardly was this said by our Lady and Mistress, 
Mary, when the mule passed into a human shape, and became a young man, without 
deformity.” 

In these ancient legends we detect the origin of certain of the miracles 
recorded in the Koran, and the source of at least some of those famed 
Oriental tales with which the West of Europe has been long familiar. 

While journeying onwards, Joseph and Mary and the infant Jesus come 
upon some thieves, two of the band keeping watch whilst the others sleep. 
One of these two, however, offers his fellow forty drachme to induce him 
to let the travellers pass. The other refuses; and it is only after the en- 
treaties of Mary, and the further bribe of a girdle, that the fellow suffers 
them to pass unmolested :— 

“When the Lady St. Mary saw the kindness which this robber had shewn unto 
them, she said to him, ‘ The Lord God will sustain thee with His right hand, and will 
grant thee pardon of thy sins.’ Then the Lord Jesus said to His mother, ‘When 
thirty years shall be expired, the Jews will crucify Me at Jerusalem, and these two 
thieves shall be raised at the same time with Me upon the cross, Titus on My right 
hand, and Dumachus on the left ; and from that day shall Titus go before Me into 
Paradise.’ ” 


In the subsequent account of the journey it is also related how that they 
went to a sycamore-tree, and under it the Lord Jesus caused a well to 
spring up, in which His mother washed His coat. A balsam-tree also sprang 
up from the sweat which ran down from the Lord Jesus. 

In chapter thirty-five of Thilo’s version we have the following account 
of the dispossession of Judas the traitor :— 

“Then Judas, who was possessed of Satan, came and sat down at the right hand 
of Jesus. When Satan, as usual, was acting upon him, he made an attempt to bite 
the Lord Jesus; and because he could not do so, he struck Jesus on the right side, 
even so that He wept. And at the same hour Satan went out of the boy, and ran 
away, like unto a mad dog. This same boy who struck Jesus was Judas Iscariot, who 
betrayed Him to the Jews.” 


In the next chapter a singular story is related, to the effect that Jesus 
and other boys went out to play together, and in their play made figures of 
animals, moulding them in clay in the shape of oxen, asses, birds, and other 
forms. When each began to boast of his work and to disparage that of 
the others, — 


“Then the Lord Jesus said, ‘I will command these figures which I have made to 
walk whereupon the boys asked Him if He was the Son of the Creator. And imme- 
diately they moved; and when He commanded them to return, they returned. He 
had also made figures of birds and of sparrows, which, when He commanded them to 
fly, did fly, and when He bade them to stand still, stood still; and if He gave them 
meat and drink, they did eat and drink.” 


In this narrative, too, we are seriously assured of the fact that Joseph was 
but a sorry carpenter; sometimes when he accidentally cut his boards too 
short or too narrow, he would hold one end or one side of the wood, and 
the child Jesus the other, the convenient result being that they enlarged the 
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stuff till it was long enough or wide enough for their purpose. In like man- 
ner, too, were ill-fitting gates, doors, bars, either widened or narrowed, con- 
tracted or elongated, as the case might require ; “‘so that Joseph had no need 
to finish anything with his own hands; for, indeed, he was not very skilful 
at his carpenter’s trade.” On one occasion the king of Jerusalem sent for 
Joseph, and said, “ I would have thee make me a throne of the same dimen- 
sions with that place in which I usually sit.” The carpenter thereupon 
commenced the work, and completed it in two years; but unfortunately, 
when he came to fix it in its place it wanted two spans on either side of 
the appointed measure. Upon finding this, “Joseph was afraid of the 
king’s wrath, and so went to bed supperless.” Jesus, however, encouraged 
him, and exhorting him not to be afraid, said unto him, ‘* Do thou lay hold 
of one side of the throne and I will take hold of the other, and we will bring 
it to its requisite dimensions.” This was accordingly done; the throne 
obeyed the impulse, enlarged itself, and filled the place exactly. And when 
the bystanders saw the miracle, ‘‘ they were astounded and praised God.” 

The story of the child who died of a serpent’s bite, and who was restored 
by Jesus, when Joseph behaved so harshly to Him, as before related, is 
given (c. 42 of Thilo’s version) in the following terms :— 

“For this boy, having gone with his companions to the mountains to gather wood, 
found a partridge’s nest; and putting in his hand to take the eggs, was stung by a 
poisonous serpent which sprang forth from the nest, And when his companions came 
to the place, they found him lying on the earth like one dead. Upon this his neigh- 
bours came and carried him back into the city.” 

On their way they came to a place where Jesus was acting the part of a 
king in play, accompanied by some other boys, who were performing the 
part of His servants and officers. These latter compelled the relatives of 
the boy so stung to bring him before Jesus, who, upon hearing their 
story, requested them to accompany Him and slay the serpent. Upon the 
parents of the dead child demurring to this request, the boys exclaimed,— 

“Did ye not hear what our King said ?—Let us go and kill the serpent—and will 
ye not obey Him?’ So they brought the couch back again, whether they would or 
no. And when they were come to the nest, the Lord Jesus said unto the boys, ‘Is 
this the serpent’s lurking-place?? They said, ‘It is. Then the Lord called to the 
serpent, which forthwith came forth and obeyed Him. Whereupon Jesus commanded 
it to go and suck out the poison which it had infused; which when the reptile had 
done, the Lord Jesus cursed it, and it burst asunder and died. And Jesus touched the 
boy, and he was restored to his former health. And this is that Simon the Canaanite 
who is mentioned in the Gospel.” 

This, it is apprehended, is a fair and sufficient sample of the contents 
and style of the most marvellous ‘‘ Gospel of the Infancy ;” which concludes 
with the baptism of Jesus by John. The Colophon is as follows,—‘ The 
end of the whole Gospel of the Infancy, by the assistance of the supreme 
God, according to what we found in the original.” 

The Protevangelium, the Gospel of St. Mary, the Gospel of St. Thomas 
the Israelite, the Gospel of Marcion, and the Gospel of Nicodemus, we must 
of necessity reserve for a future notice. 
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ANDREWS’S HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM, 


Tue magnitude of its existing power renders the periodical press a more 
important subject than ever, to be faithfully placed before the world with 
historical accuracy. The writer’s labour may be esteemed a very fair précis 
in the right direction ; for to go at length or in detail into the multitude 
of considerations started and labelled here, so as to form a history, would 
require many hundred volumes as large as these, and leave the matter 
unexhausted after all. As ministering to a very natural curiosity, however, 
we may be well content to take Mr. Andrews’s work as an impartial and 
meritorious exponent, as far as it goes, and refer with just commendation 
to his diligence, research, and ability. To arrange such a mass of various 
intelligence was no easy task, and to accompany it with judicious remark 
and honest opinion, as has been done, is highly creditable to the author. 

Out of chaos sprang the great globe itself! Out of darkness has been 
evolved the light and lightning of the printing press! How faint were 
the first glimmerings; how fitful the earlier glances; how lurid the pre- 
monitory breaks ; how transitory the dazzling flashes ; and how tempestuous 
the surrounding atmosphere into which they pierced, and over which, at 
last, after a long struggle of centuries, they spread! Of journalism the 
original messengers nominally came from the sky. They were Mercuries :— 


“For Hermes was only the newsman of Heaven: 
Hence with wings to his cap, and his staff and his heels, 
He depictured appeared and their mystery revealed— 
That News flies like wind, to raise sorrow or laughter, 
While, leaning on Time, Zruth comes heavily after.” 


Into this portion of Mr. Andrews’s antiquarian poking we refrain from 
entering, and leaving the melancholy period of the civil war to its own 
gloom, approach at once the memorable epoch when 


“ Ten years of glory brightened Anna’s reign,” 


but by no means brightened the character of political writing, except 
so far as superior talent engaged in it. Upon the principal actors in 
these contests Mr. Andrews’s opinions are generally moderate and just, 
with perhaps a rather furious denunciation of Swift, who might be evil 
enough, but was not a demon, nulla virtute redemptum. To make 
amends, there is a kindly apology for Addison’s love of the vinous fer- 
mentation, (he not being inclined to follow the “‘ Spectator’s”’ advice given 
as a correction of the press, ‘‘ for two bottles read two glasses”); and a 
defence of Steele, whom he describes by an erroneous use of language, (of 
which he is rarely guilty,) as “ drawing bills on posterity without a farthing 
to meet them,” whereas, according to Cocker, it is posterity, and not the 
drawer, who has to meet, or it may be dishonour, the drafts. It appears 
from the lesser and more obscure journalism recorded by our author, that 
‘the wits,” as the clique of this era, to which these famous names belong, 
were justly called, did lord it not only mercilessly but revengefully over 
those brothers of the quill who chanced to give offence to all or any of 
them. The “‘ Dunciad” was their portion, and no terms of contempt or abuse 
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which resentment and genius could invent were spared; and so over- 
whelming were the ridicule and vituperation, that, besides answering its 
immediate purpose, it would require some nerve at this distance of time 
(when nobody cares for the inquiry) to rescue a very considerable amount 
of literary talent from the load under which Pope and Co. buried it. As it 
is now, “ Walker, my hat !” (vide “ Dunciad,””) may be the sum of its value. 

And it is certainly a more agreeable subject for us to pass over the strug- 
gles between the nascent press and the government, both branches of the 
legislature, and the law, as it was strainedly and cruelly administered, and 
arrive at a passage with which we cannot but be gratified ;— 


“* We are (says Mr. Andrews) let into a view of the press in 1731 by the prospectus 
of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE, which says,—‘ Newspapers are of late so multiplied as 
to render it impossible, unless a man makes it his business, to consult them all. 
Upon calculating the number of newspapers it is found that (besides divers written 
accounts) no less than two hundred half-sheets per month are thrown upon the press 
only in London, and about as many printed elsewhere in the three kingdoms; so that 
they are become the chief channels of amusement and intelligence.’ 

“In the ‘Memoirs of the Society of Grub-street’ (p. 16) in 1737, it is stated that 
there are four evening post newspapers, ‘not to mention penny and halfpenny posts.’ 

“ Whilst the government was arresting the writers and printers of ‘ Mist’s Journal,’ 
there was one working steadily upon that paper and furnishing it with articles who 
appears to have escaped its vigilance. But the danger he avoided in that capacity he 
fell into when working on his own account, and in March, 1727, Edward Cave, printer, 
was committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms for writing news-letters contain- 
ing an account of the proceedings of parliament. Whether it was Cave who furnished 
the good people of Exeter with a report of parliamentary doings, and against which 
we have already seen a crusade proclaimed, we cannot say, (the ‘ Gloucester Journal’ 
was certainly prosecuted in 1728 for reports furnished by him); but it appears certain 
that he took advantage of a situation which he held in the Post-office to procure news 
from the provinces, which he sold to the London papers for a guinea a week. His con- 
nexion with the press, destined to infuse an entirely new element into it, and to elevate 
it into something more than an organ of gossip or a vehicle of abuse, was accidental.” 
—(Vol. i. pp. 140, 141.) 


A biographical sketch follows :— 


“He now purchased a press, and started as printer on his own account in that grim 
old gateway which strides across and frowns down upon St. John’s-lane, Clerkenwell, 
and which, after guarding the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, came in its old age 
to be the cradle of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinE, which Cave first conceived and printed 
here on January Ist, 1731. News was so prominent a feature in the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazing, that it would have behoved us to notice it here even had it not been that 
a system of parliamentary reporting was vigorously set on foot and daringly practised 
by it for some years, and unquestionably laid the foundation for the present publicity 
of the doings of our rulers, which, instead of shaking, as it was once feared that it 
would, has without doubt increased the stability of our constitution. We have seen, 
in different stages of our history, how jealously parliament veiled its proceedings from 
the profane gaze, yet how often its vigilance was at fault. The history of parlia- 
mentary reporting is a history of persevering, almost obstinate, effort on one side, and 
of fierce and vindictive opposition on the other.”—(Vol. i. p. 142.) 

“All preceding attempts sank into insignificance before the systematic proceedings 
of Edward Cave in 1736, which are thus described by Sir John Hawkins, who, having 
no selfish purpose to serve, may be taken as an authority in this case :—‘ Taking with 
him a friend or two, he found means to procure for them and himself admission into 
the gallery of the House of Commons, or to some concealed station in the other House, 
and then they privately took down notes of the several speeches, and the general ten- 
dency and substance of the arguments. Thus furnished, Cave and his associates would 
adjourn to a neighbouring tavern and compare and adjust their notes, by means whereof 
and the help of their memories they became enabled to fix at least the substance of 
what they had lately heard and remarked. The reducing this crude matter into form 
was the work of a future day and an abler hand—Guthrie the historian, whom Cave 
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retained for the purpose.’ These reports were tacitly sanctioned for two years, when 
the House of Commons, at the cry of its Speaker, Onslow, suddenly awoke to the 
horrors of its situation. ‘ You will have,’ cried Sir Thomas Winnington, with his hair 
on end, in the debate upon them on the 13th of April, 1738,—‘ you will have every 
word that is spoken here by gentlemen misrepresented by fellows who thrust them- 
selves into our gallery: you will have the speeches of the House every day printed, 
even during your session, and we shall be looked upon as the most contemptible as- 
sembly on the face of the earth” Winnington, in the excess of his wrath, has recourse 
to such equivocal expression that he may appear to have thought the speeches, if made 
public, would bring the House into contempt. Perhaps they would, though it was not 
what he meant to say. Sir William Young, on the same side, ‘ earnestly implored the 
House to put it down ;’ Sir W. Pulteney, who has been held up as a friend of the press, 
spoke on this occasion as follows :—‘ To print or publish the speeches of gentlemen in 
this House, even though they were not misrepresented, looks very like making them 
accountable without doors for what they say within. Besides, sir, we know very well 
that no man can be so guarded in his expressions as to wish to see everything he says 
in this House in print. I remember the time when this House was so jealous, so 
cautious of doing anything that might look like an appeal to their constituents, that 
not even the votes were printed without leave. A gentleman every day rose in his 
place, and desired the Chair to ask leave of the House that their votes for that day 
should be printed. How the custom came to be dropped I cannot so well account for ; 
but I think it high time for us to prevent any further encroachment upon our privi- 
leges, and I hope gentlemen will enter into a proper resolution for this purpose.’ Sir 
Robert Walpole expresses similar opinions; and there was only one member in that 
august assembly daring enough to utter an heterodox opinion. ‘I don’t know,’ cried 
Sir William Wyndham, boldly, ‘but what the people have a right to know what their 
representatives are doing.’ But the result was a resolution in the same terms as had 
been carried ten years before :— 

“« Resolved,—That it is a high indignity to, and a notorious breach of the privileges 
of, this House, for any news-writer, in letters or other papers (as minutes, or under any 
other denomination), or for any printer or any publisher of any printed newspaper of 
any denomination, to presume to insert in the said letters or papers, or to give therein 
any account of the debates or other proceedings of this House, or any committee 
thereof, as well during the recess as the sitting of Parliament; and that this House 
will proceed with the utmost severity against any and all such offenders,’ 

“Up to the passing of this resolution Cave had merely given, in reporting the 
debates, the first and last letters of the speaker’s name; but, this being voted a breach 
of privilege, he had recourse to an ingenious plan for carrying on the reports, and in 
the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaziIneE of June, 1738, they began to appear in ‘An Appendix 
to Captain Lemuel Gulliver’s Account of the famous Empire of Lilliput,’ under the 
guise of ‘Debates in the Senate of Great Lilliput.’ The dukes were ‘ Nardacs,’ the 
lords ‘ Hurgoes,’ and the commons ‘Clinabs;’ and the letters in their respective names 
being transposed or slightly disarranged, the Duke of Bedford appeared in the trans- 
parent disguise of ‘the Nardac Befdort,’ Lord Talbot, ‘the Hurgo Toblat,’ Walpole 
‘Sir Rubs Walelup,’ Lyttleton ‘ Lettyltno, Bathurst ‘ Brustath,’ Fox ‘ Feauks,’ Wynn 
‘Ooyn,’ &c. &e. In this style only did the proceedings of the British Parliament reach 
the knowledge of its constituents till 1752, when Cave (who for further security had 
printed in his nephew’s name) resumed his former system of giving the outside letters 
of the name, supplying the place of the rest with asterisks. 

“The debates growing in importance, Cave dismissed Guthrie as no longer equal to 
the task, and put in his place his valuable labourer on the Magazine, Dr. Johnson, who 
was then a young man of thirty.”—(Vol. i. pp. 1483—146.) 

Of the Doctor’s rounded periods we need say nothing. After and by this 
the door was opened and the way was cleared; and it mattered not that the 
orators flourished under Roman or Lilliputian nomenclature in the still 
threatened and persecuted press. The revolution was begun, and the author 
describes Mr. Cave, its great leader, as not cutting ‘‘a very heroic figure” 
when brought before the House of Peers for printing an account of the trial 
of Lord Lovat, and adds, — 


_. “The next is very like a lubberly schoolboy’s plea :—‘ He was extremely sorry for it: 
it was a great presumption, but he was led into it by custom and the practice of other 
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people” In explanation of his system, he says:—‘ He got into the House and heard 
them, and made use of a blacklead pencil, and only took notes of some remarkable pas- 
sages, and from his memory he put them together himself. . . . Sometimes he had 
speeches sent him by the members themselves, and has had assistance from some mem- 
bers who have taken notes of other members’ speeches. . . . He never had any 
person whom he kept in pay to make speeches for him, 

“ Notwithstanding his penitence and his promise, Cave resumed, in 1752, his publi- 
cation of the debates, although in a conciser form and ina letter prefaced thus :—“ The 
following heads of speeches in the H—— of C were given me by a gentleman who 
is of opinion that members of parliament are accountable to their constituents for what 
they say as well as what they do in their legislative capacity ; that no honest man who 
is entrusted with the liberties and purses of the people will ever be unwilling to have 
his whole conduct laid before those who so entrusted him without disguise; that if 
every gentleman acted upon this just, this honourable, this constitutional principle, the 
electors themselves only would be to blame if they re-elec‘ed a person guilty of a breach 
of so important a trust.’ The anonymous and probable imaginary gent'eman who 
entertains these high-minded sentiments, accompanies his report with this introduc- 
tion: —‘ I send you a speech in the committee of supply. You may be assured they 
are really genuine, and not such an imposition upon the speakers and the public as some 
that have appeared in other monthly collections.’ 

“Cave had fought the good fight and gained the victory, for although the parliament 
occasionally growled at the printers of its debates, it could never stop them; and to 
Cave we are indebted for the right (not yet acknowledged openly, but tacitly conceded), 
which he won for us by his indomitable courage, his steady perseverance, his earnest 
resolution, and his untiring industry—the right of knowing how far our representatives 
act up to their promises and their principles.”—(Vol. i. pp. 147, 148.) 

Upon this merited acknowledgment we shall only remark that the want 
of heroism, and the lubberly schoolboy-plea charged upon Cave, appear to 
us to have been prudent and sensible in the man who had to humour the 
storm by so negatively bending to it, so as to get off with a reprimand, 
instead of being imprisoned for a long period, crippled by a heavy fine, and 
perhaps pilloried, so as to drive him for ever from his resolute purpose of 
publishing the debates, and letting the country know what its Parliament 
said or did. 

The age of Walpole next shines with the phosphorescent light of cor- 
ruption on the newspaper page; and the virulence and violence of the time 
of Queen Anne were exceeded by a host of partizan scribes, Then came 
the equally rampant period when Lord Bute was the mark for every free- 
booter to assail, and in turn Wilkes, and Junius, and Horne Tooke, and 
Parson D’Este, and Bate Dudley, and other worthies figured most con- 
spicuously on the widely-spreading canvas. The attempts to quench the 
flashes from the inky cloud were becoming more feeble, though as yet the 
thunder was neither so tremendous nor appalling as to bear witness to the 
force of the elements from which it emanated. It was true that many of 
the agents who tried to rule their fury assumed such imposing names as 
had been attributed to the senators in Dr. Johnson’s speeches, but they 
were similarly umbrageous and harmless; for— 

“These Roman souls, like Rome’s great sons, were known 
To live in cells on labours not their own. 
Thus Milo, could we see the noble chief, 
Fed, for his country’s good, on shins of beef; 
Camillus copied deeds for sordid pay, 
Yet fought the public battles twice a day ; 
Even now, the god-like Brutus viewed his score, 
Scored on the bar-board, swinging with the door ; 
Where, tippling punch, grave Cato’s self you’d see, 
And Amor Patrie vending smuggled tea.” 


The frequency and severity of the punishments for breaches of privilege, 
5 
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some of them of the most frivolous nature, such as merely printing a lord’s 
name (which cost £100 fees for contempt), or casually misrepresenting a 
speech,— the bare report of any proceedings being an offence,— at last 
brought on the crisis in 1771, when the printer, Miller, arrested in the city 
by a resolution of the House, was discharged by the Lord Mayor, Crosby, 
the Speaker’s warrant declared to be illegal therein, and the messenger 
committed in his stead for an assault upon the typographer. This was 
turning the table with a vengeance, but though the question resolved into 
one affecting the rights and privileges of the corporation, it struck at the 
root of the evil, and, as remarked by Mr. Andrews, the moral effect was to 
modify the practice if not the pretensions of Parliament in prosecuting 
parties who had the audacity to let the people know “ what their repre- 
sentatives were doing.” 

Coming down to the youths who were seniors most potent and grave 
when the brood of the last generation began to crow, we have brief biogra- 
phies of the first “ Times,” Walter (grand-pére),—described as a somewhat 
dull, plodding man,—and the no small-beer Chronicler Perry. The former 
paper toiled long and ineffectually, under a fancy of its proprietor to print 
it “ logographically,” and against the hold which the “ Post,” “ Herald,” 
and “ Public Advertizer’’ had on popularity; and when it condescended to 
work like the rest, it got into scrapes just as they did :— 

“Neither (we are told) did Walter steer clear very long of prosecutions. As the 
new paper felt its feet it began to imitate its seniors; it got more bold, adopted a 
higher tone, and commented with greater freedom on public matters. In 1789, Walter 
had ventured upon some strictures on the Duke of York, for the publication of which 
he was criminally prosecuted, and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty pounds, be imprisoned 
for one year in Newgate, and stand in the pillory for one hour, besides giving securities 
at the end of the term of his imprisonment, himself in five hundred pounds, and two 
householders in one hundred pounds each, for his good behaviour for seven years. But 
the infant ‘Times’ was not so soon silenced. In the next year it was thought necessary 
to again prosecute Walter, for two libels on the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 
charging them with having, by improper conduct, incurred the disapprobation of their 
royal father ; and one on the Duke of Clarence, whom he had accused of returning 
home from the place where his ship was stationed without the authority either of the 
Admiralty or his commanding officer. On the 8rd of February, 1790, he was brought 
up in custody from Newgate, where he was working off his former punishment, and, 
for the first of these libels, sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred pounds, and be 
imprisoned for one year from the expiration of his present term; and for the second 
he was simply fined one hundred pounds. But after undergoing four months of his 
second term of imprisonment, Mr. Walter was liberated, at the intercession of the 
Prince of Wales, on the 9th March, 1791.’’—(Vol. i. pp. 228, 229.) 

Perry’s personal career is a literary romance; begun as an attorney at 
Aberdeen, graduating through second-rate stage characters and hornpipe 
acting, and concluding with deserved distinction as a newspaper editor ; 
faithful to his party and their principles, of extraordinary tact, and realizing 
a handsome fortune. At this epoch, about 1781-9, Lewis Goldsmith is 
also noticed (and afterwards in the second volume) with greater acrimony 
than an accurate knowledge of circumstances would warrant ; and we are 
bound to say that much of the charge against the father of Lady Lyndhurst 
could be refuted by those more intimately acquainted with facts than Mr. 
Andrews—who has drawn upon antagonistic accusations in the heat of 
political excitement and war to the knife—could be. Whatever the intrigues 
and strange services of Mr. Goldsmith were, we are enabled to protest, 
with truth, against the sweeping diatribes in these volumes. Fiat Justitia! 
An agreeable contrast to this distorted image occurs in the memoirs of an 
amiable man, Mr. Eugenius Roche, whose plan and edition of “* Rejected 
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Dramas” (a failure in the press as for the stage) is not mentioned. Neither 
is named his associate and intimate friend, Mr. Thomas Gaspey, now for 
fifty years connected with literature; at one time sub-editor of the 
*‘ Courier,’ afterwards editor of the “Sunday Times,” and the author of 
six or eight popular novels. Other distinguished writers for the newspapers 
are also overlooked, as must be the case in a work so various and compre- 
hensive. And we have to add a mistake, page 267, where the “ Satirist,” 
a monthly publication, conducted by Mr. Manners, and which made noise 
enough in its day, is described as a newspaper ; the later “ Weekly” of 
a few years ago and the same title being the notorious production allied 
with the name of Barnard Gregory, as its contemporary the “ Age,” par 
nobile fratrum, was with that of Charles Westmacott. 

With the second volume we enter upon our system of recent formation, 
the megatheriums, saurians, iguanadons, and other monsters of earlier eras 
having become extinct, and many of the strata in which they flourished 
having disappeared under the new creations. Here we find the Sheridans, 
Scotts, Broughams, Disraelis, Hooks, Thackerays, Bulwers, Macaulays, 
Dickenses, A‘Beckets, Baineses, Cannings, Fonblanques, Forsters, Barhams, 
Jerdans, Campbells, Talfourds, Southeys, Carlyles, Mialls, Maginns, 
Nares’s, Giffords, Mackintoshes, Hunts, Hazlitts, Mahoneys, Coleridges, 
Twisses, Colliers, Crokers, Chamberses, Knights, filling the earth with 
their voices, and leaving it their bones, as the Bolingbrokes, Burnets, 
Walpoles, Wilkeses, Ridpaths, Swifts, Churchills, Addisons, Steeles, 
Gays, Atterburys, Smolletts, Johnsons, Goldsmiths, Fieldings, Ralphs, 
Almons, Budgells, Mallets, Burkes, (not to enumerate the transition 
series,) had done before for exhumation and literary-geological lecturing ; 
and as future thousands belonging to the fourth estate will do for the 
benefit or injury of their several generations, over whom the dominion has 
spread to an universal extent and irresistible power, on whose exercise, 
of tyranny or good government, must depend much of the happiness or 
misery of mankind. From this very miscellaneous portion we shall content 
ourselves with a few miscellaneous extracts, as examples of the author, and 
as possessing some notices likely to interest our readers. For instance, 
looking at the yet smouldering ashes of the conflagration at Oude, we see 
how long the fire has been gathering to a flame :— 


“The ‘ Pilot’ was an evening paper which had been established in 1807, by E. 
Samuel, the founder of the ‘ Madras Gazette,’ who had been auditor to the Nabob of 
Oude, and who was commissioned to England for the purpose of vindicating the 
Nabob’s cause. Hence this paper came to be looked upon as an authority on Indian 
affairs, and a strong opponent of the Company, a character which it still maintained 
under Mr. Herbert Compton, who succeeded Samuel, after his appointment to the chief 
justiceship of Demerara, in the editorship, and had David Walker, a son of the rector 
of Middleton, near Manchester, for sub-editor, and a zealous assistant in Dr. Maclean, 
the anti-contagionist, who had also been in India and come home in no very good 
humour. He had been surgeon-assistant to the East India Company in Bengal, where 
he started a newspaper, but the Marquis of Wellesley, then Governor-General, not 
approving of the course it took, suppressed it and shipped off the editor to England, 
under the peremptory laws which then governed the press of India. He wrote many 
works on politics and medicine ; and, after a long battle with poverty, he overcame it 
by forming an alliance with a rich lady, and returned into the service of the Company 
as reader of lectures to young surgeons going out in its employ. On Compton’s 
returning to India, as Sir Herbert and Chief Justice of Bombay, the editorship of the 
‘Pilot’ fell into the hands of Fitzgerald, a reporter on the ‘Morning Post,’ who, 
bringing with him the favour of the Duke of York, was enabled to add to the attrac- 
tions of the paper exclusive intelligence from the Horse-Guards. He died Chief Justice 
of Sierra Leone.” —(Vol. ii. pp. 68, 69.) 
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Paull, who fought a duel with Burdett, was connected with this paper. 
At a later date— 


“A great publisher discovered to his very serious cost that the man who has been 
successful in bringing out books is not necessarily sure of achieving success with a 
newspaper. On the 25th January, 1826, a party, of whom the late John Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, was the head, and Benjamin D’ Israeli, one of the members, set up the 
‘Representative,’ a Tory daily journal, in opposition to the ‘Times.’ What precise 
position Mr. D’Israeli held in relation to this newspaper is not known; his chief 
biographer only says, ‘The chosen field for the exercise of his precocious talents is 
understood to have been a daily newspaper.’ . . . ‘ What Mr. D’Israeli’s connection 
with the ‘Representative ’ was, it would, perhaps, be presumptuous to inquire farther.’ 
Mr. Murray’s army of clever writers was arrayed in the columns of the new paper, and 
his large capital devoted to it without stint. Dr. Maginn was sent to Paris as one of 
its foreign correspondents, and every department was filled by those men who had 
written the books which had made Murray’s fortune. But the ‘ Representative’ never 
represented any one—from the first it was clearly a failure, and its last number 
appeared on the 29th of July, in the year of its birth. There had previously been a 
Sunday paper of the same name brought out by Murdo Young, the late proprietor of 
the ‘Sun,’ which sprung into existence on January 6th, 1822, and stopped, we believe, 
at its fifty-second number, on the 29th of December, and it was a failure of Murray’s 
usual sagacity to assume a name which had been so recently and so unsuccessfully held. 
He paid dearly for his mistake, for it was understood to have cost him twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds, and soon afterwards Moore puts down in his diary how Murray had 
removed from Albemarle-street into a smaller house.”—(Vol. ii. pp. 167, 168.) 

In this passage we note several inaccuracies. Mr. Disraeli’s position 
was that of an editor or writer of leading articles. We believe Murdo 
Young is not the late but the present editor of the “Sun.” Mr. Murray 
resided in Albemarle-street to the day of his death, and his loss by the 
“ Representative ” was about £15,000. Another serious loss by a relative 
at the same time gave the key to the exaggerated rumours here set down 
as facts. 

Lord John Russell also quotes the following from “ Moore’s Diary,” and 
introduced by Mr. Andrews :— 

“Macaulay chose the ‘Times’ as a channel through which some of his most spark- 
ling streams of wit and humour and poetry should leap and fall and flow to the startled 
and listening ear of the town. We know little of his having written political articles 
for the newspaper press—his powers of argument, of analysis, of comparison he reserved 
in the greatest measure for the Senate and the Reviews: a few letters are all that we 
readily remember to have seen of his relating in any way to politics in the public 
papers. But he let off some brilliant squibs, and lit up the dull columns of the 
‘Times’ with some sparks from the anvil on which the ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome’ were 
forged. Of these Moore mentions two or three, and relates how the authorship of 
them was divulged. It occurred at a breakfast given by Rogers :—‘In the course 
of conversation, Campbell quoted a line,— 

* Ye diners out, from whom we guard our spoons,’ 

and, looking over at me, said, significantly, ‘You ought to know that line.’ I pleaded 
not guilty; upon which he said, ‘It is a poem that appears in the ‘Times’ that every 
one attributes to you;’ but I again declared that I did not even remember it. Macaulay 
then broke silence, and said, to our general surprise, ‘That is mine,’ on which we all 
expressed a wish to have it recalled to our memories, and he repeated the whole of it. 
1 then remembered having been much struck with it at the time, and said that there 
was another squib better, on the subject of W. C. Banks’ Candidateship for Cambridge, 
which so amused me when it appeared, and shewed such power in that style of com- 
position, that I wrote up to Barnes about it, and advised him, by all means, to secure 
that hand as an ally. ‘That was mine also,’ said Macaulay; thus discovering to us a 
new power, in addition to that varied store of talent which we had already known him 
to possess. This is recorded by Moore, in his Diary, under date of the year 1831.”— 
(Vol. ii. pp. 181, 182.) 


rn — ‘ e 
The subjoined summary contains some names of such note as to merit 
transcription :— 
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“A fierce and bitter warfare had, we have said, broken out in the ranks of the 
evening papers; the ‘Sun’ had exploded; it was rent in twain, and there were two 
orbs rolling in the firmament and threatening annihilation to each other. The seceders 
from the ‘Sun’ had set up the ‘True Sun,’ and the public were invoked to take part 
in the angry quarrel. For years the strife was carried on, and the ‘ True Sun’ dis- 
played some rays which shed a light even now. Founded by Patrick Grant, with 
William Carpenter for sub-editor, it numbered Laman Blanchard and Leigh Hunt 
among its writers. But on the 2nd of December, 1833, Patrick Grant, the proprietor, 
John Algar, the printer, and Bell, the publisher, were tried fora libel upon Henry Hunt, 
‘the blacking-maker,’ as we have already recorded ; and this trial, and the opposition 
of the ‘Sun,’ and the recklessness of its conductors, plunged it into difficulties, and 
about this time it passed into the hands and under the editorship of Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, who was no more fortunate with it than his predecessors had been. Towards 
the close of its career, Mr. W. J. Fox, late M.P. for Oldham, was its editor; but the 
brightest atom which went to form this luminary was Charles Dickens, who commenced 
his parliamentary reporting for the columns of the ‘True Sun.’ Dickens’ father, Mr. 
John Dickens, had sat in the gallery before him. Originally employed in the Navy 
Pay department, he was pensioned off at the close of the war, and coming to London 
became a newspaper reporter. He had designed that son, who was destined to be so 
illustrious, for the law, but the gallery claimed him, and, after serving in the staff of 
the ‘True Sun,’ he went into the service of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ which he soon 
made immortal by contributing to its evening editions those articles which were 
afterwards collected together under the title of ‘Sketches by Boz.’ 

“W. J. Fox, on the breaking up of the ‘True Sun’ establishment, joined the 
‘Weekly Dispatch.’ He is the son of a small farmer, and was born near Wreatham, 
in Suffolk, in 1786. He was educated at Homerton College, under Dr. Pye Smith, for 
a Nonconformist minister, but adopted the principles of the Unitarians, amongst whom 
he is a favourite preacher, and in 1847 was returned to Parliament for Oldham. 

“By this time Douglas Jerrold was established upon the press, and possibly was 
attached, with his friend Blanchard, to the ‘True Sun.’ Certainly they had fallen 
together. The son of the manager of the Sheerness theatre, Jerrold, was born in the 
dirty, bustling, water-side town. Imbibing salt-water tastes from the associations of 
his birthplace, he resolved upon going to sea, and his father, by some dockyard 
influence, got him a berth as midshipman; but in a year or two he sickened of the 
profession, and was then apprenticed of his own choice to a printer. In this business 
he found Laman Blanchard, a fellow-apprentice. With him he went one night to hear 
the opera of Der Freischutz, on its first appearance, and wrote a review of it, which he 
dropped into the letter-box of the newspaper on which he worked as compositor, and 
next day he found himself engaged in setting it in type, as well as an inquiry for the 
author in the Notices to Correspondents. Revealing himself, he was given more con- 
genial work upon the paper, and commenced writing those dramas which, beginning with 
* Black-Eyed Susan,’ have left him the reputation of a wit, and led him on to the 
successful management of the little Strand theatre, and the disastrous speculation of 
ruinous Drury Lane.”—(Vol. ii. pp. 211—213.) 

And with this we conclude our review, if that can be imagined a 
“review ’? which does not embrace the evolutions of disciplined armies, or 
even the manceuvres of regiments or companies, but refers to the glance 
at some hundred irregulars, individually, or in groups of twos, threes, and 
fours, scampering about in every direction, uniformless, and in all costumes 
from robes to rags, obeying no command, or disobeying ad libitum ; and 
altogether such “a rabble rout” that no one but an experienced critic 
would attempt to “ march through Coventry with them,—that’s flat *!” 





> It is pleasant to be first in anything, and intelligent to know when the first was. 
Mr. Andrews relates that the first Sunday paper, “The Monitor,” commenced in 1778 ; 
that the first evening paper, “The Star,” commenced in 1788; that the first literary 
weekly paper, “The Literary Gazette,” commenced in 1817, and that Samuel Crisp, 
who died in 1781, was the first to suggest an Editor’s Box for periodicals, and the 
placing of milestones in the roads near London. When we look at sequels, even very 
slight inventions or improvements cease to appear unimportant. We know a popular 
author who boasts that he propounded sweetbriar for a scented soap to Mr. Hendrie, 
who experienced great difficulty in manufacturing it! 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


ORDERS AND INSTRUCTIONS DELIVERED BY HENRY PRINCE OF 
WALES, IN 1612, TO THE OFFICER EMPLOYED IN DISCOVERING 
THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

Mr. Ursan,—Whatever relates to the life and illustrates the character 
of Prince Henry, the eldest son of James I., one who had given such bright 
promise of excellence, and whose ife, to the grief of the nation, was so 
prematurely terminated, must always be a subject of no common interest 
to English readers. The attention of Prince Henry was especially directed 
to the navy, that great branch of national defence. Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
in his “‘ Discourse of the most illustrious Prince*,”’ dwells particularly on 
this marked feature in the Prince’s character, which went far to justify the 
praise of his contemporaries and to ensure his popularity. The celebrated 
Phineas Pett, the ship-builder®, was his sworn servant, and used both to 
make him models and build vessels under his inspection. His examination 
of the navy at Chatham, when sent thither by his father, King James, 
was made with all the minute attention and accuracy of a Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

We are told that in 1612 the Prince, then aged nineteen years, con- 
vinced of the importance of a north-west passage, formerly attempted in 
vain, employed for that purpose Captain Thos, Button, who had acted in 
1601 at the siege of Kinsale, and was then in the Prince’s service, an able 
seaman, and eminent in other branches of knowledge: Pett was ordered to 
assist that Captain in the choice of a proper ship for the undertaking. The 
Captain accordingly set sail in April, 1612, with two vessels, one called 
the ‘“ Resolution,’ in which he sailed himself, and the other the ‘ Dis- 
covery,” commanded by Captain Ingram. These were the names given to 
Captain Cook's vessels in his last voyage. The ships were victualled for 
eighteen months. They wintered on board, and did not return till after 
the Prince’s death, November, 1612, which prevented Captain Button from 
making another voyage for the purpose of the discovery. But we are told 
that from the observations which he made, especially of the tides, he came 
home perfectly satisfied that a north-west passage might be found; and he 
told Mr. Briggs, the famous Professor of Geometry at Gresham College, 
that he had convinced King James of the truth of his opinion. Button was 
afterwards knighted for his services, and died of a fever in April, 1643°. 

Your readers are aware that Sir Thomas Button had been preceded in 
expeditions to the North by several other distinguished naval officers, 
Frobisher in 1576, and by Davis of Sandridge in 1585: Frobisher made 





* Somers’s Tracts, vol. ii. p 217. 

> Heywood, an historian of the time of Charles I., speaking of Pett as “the prime 
workman,” says that his “ancestor’s father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, for 
the space of two hundred years and upwards, have continued, in the same name, officers 
and architects in the royal navy.” The autobiography of Pett is given in Arche- 
ologia, vol. xii. p. 217. 

© Birch’s Life of Prince Henry, p. 264. 
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three voyages. In 1591 Sir James Lancaster sailed with five vessels. In 
1607 Captain Henry Hudson made an unfortunate voyage, an account of 
which is written by one of the crew, Habakkuk Prichet : there was a mutiny ; 
Hudson, his son, and seven others were forced into a boat amidst fields of 
ice, and were never heard of more. Prichet accompanied Sir Thomas 
Button, who passed through Hudson’s Strait, saw the south point of the 
large island named in some of our charts Southampton Island, and gave it 
the name of “‘ Cary’s Swan’s Nest,” and steering from thence south-west 
made the mainland of America in 60° 40”, to which he gave the name of 
Hope’s Check. Button wintered in Port Nelson, so called from his pilot, 
in latitude 57° 10” north, which is now the principal station of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. He reached no higher than the latitude of 65° on the 
east coast of Southampton island. 

The original MS. of the instructions which follow was formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Hanrott, whose very valuable library was dispersed in 
the year 1833. Mr. Hanrott caused a facsimile to be made of it, one of 
which he gave to me. Iam not aware that these Instructions have ever 
appeared in a printed form :— 


“ Henry P.—Certain Orders and Instructions set down by the Most Noble Prince 
Henry, Prince of Wales, &c., this 5th of April, 1612, under His Highness’ signa- 
ture and sign manuell, and delivered unto his servant Captain Thomas Button, 
General of the Company now employed about the full and perfect Discovery of the 
North-west Passage, for the better government as well of the Ships committed to 
his charge as of the Persons in them employed upon all occasions whatsoever. 


“ First, therefore,— 

“1. That it may please Almighty God to preserve you and your charge from danger, 
and if it shall seem good unto His wisdom, to give a blessing of success unto this hope- 
ful and important enterprise. Let there be a religious care daily throughout your 
ships to offer unto His Divine Majesty the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving for His 
fatherly goodnes and protection. Especially provide that the blessed days which He 
hath sanctified unto His service be Christian-like observed with godly meditation. 

«2. Let no quarreling, or profane speeches, no swearing or blasphemy of His 
holy Name, no drunkenness or lewd behaviour pass unpunished, for fear of His most 
heavy indignation. 

«3. Let there be a particular note taken of all such as shall shew themselves most 
willingly obedient unto you, most diligent and industrious in their charges, most 
resolute and constant in the prosecution of this action, that therebie we being in- 
formed at your return may esteem accordingly of their deservings. 

“4, Let there be faithful and true registering every day all the memorable acci- 
dents of the voyage, and that by as many as shall be willing, especially by the most 
skilful and discreet persons, whom we would have once every ten or twelve days to 
confer their notes for the better perfecting a journal which we shall expect at your 
return. , 

“5. More particularly when you shall be clear of the Land’s-end, be careful to 
have kept a true account of your way to Groinland and from thence to the Straights’ 
mouth, and to observe in what latitude it lieth, what face the coast beareth, what sea 
setteth into it ; and when you are within it how the coast doth tend, the continuance and 
course of the ebb and flood, what height it riseth, from whence it cometh, and with 
what moon, what current, eddy, or overfall you find; what islands or rocks, and how 
bearing ; and last of all your soundings, which you must try with good store of faddome 
once, at least, every fourth glass, and oftener amongst broken lands, rocks, shoale, and 
white waters. Yet remembering that the way is already beaten to Digg’s Island, 
rather than lose time we would have you hasten thither, and leave the perfect observa- 
tion of these things to the ‘ Pinnace’ in the return. 

“6. As often as occasion offers itself, especially when you shall be forced to send on 
land—for we would not that you yourself should quit your ship—let some skilful man 
with good instruments observe the elevation, the declination, the variation of the 
compass, and if you arrive time enough, the beginning and ending of the eclipse that 
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will happen on the 20th of May next; especially if you should winter, let there be 
careful and painful watching to observe the instant of the conjunctions of any of the 
planets, or the distance of the moon from any fixed star or stars of note; all which we 
would have entered into a book and presented me at your return. 

“7, Let there be care by your order and direction for keeping of your ships in 
consorte all your course, wherein we wish you to make all the haste you can to the 
Straits’ mouth; but we think your surest waye will be to stand up to Iceland, and so 
over to Groinland in the height of 61, so to fall down with the current to the most 
southerly cape of that land lying in about 59, called Cape Farewell, which point, as 
the ice will give you leave, you must double; and from thence, or rather from some 20 
or 30 L. to the northward of it, if you should fall over Davis his Straits to the 
western main in the height of 62 degrees or thereabout, you shall find Hudson’s 
Straits, which you may know by the furious course of the sea and ice into it, and by 
certain islands in the northern side thereof, as your card shews. 

“8. Being in, we hold it best for you to keep the northern side, as most free from 
pester of ice, at least till you be past Cape Henry, from thence follow the leading ice 
between King James and Queen Anne's Forelands, the distance of which two capes 
observe if you can, and what harbour or road is near them; but yet make all the 
haste you may to Salisbury his Island, between which and the northern continent you 
are like to meet a great and hollow billow from an opening and flowing sea from thence. 
Therefore, remembering that your end is west, we would have you stand over to the 
opposite maine in the lattitude of some 58 degrees, where riding at some headland, 
observe well the flood if it come in south-west, then you may be sure that the passage 
is that way. If from the north or north-west, your course must be to stand up into 
it, taking heed of following any flood for fear of entering into bais, inlets, or sands, 
which is but loss of time to no purpose. 

“9. By the way, if your ships within the Straits should sever, we think Digg’s 
Island, for the good road and plenty of refreshing that is there, will be your fiitest 
rande-vous. And if it should fall out that the winter grow upon you before your find- 
ing a thoroughfare into the South Sea, we think your safest way will be to seek south- 
ward for some place to winter in; for we assure ourself, by God’s grace, you will 
not return without either the good news of a passage or sufficient assurance of an 
impossibility. 

“10. You must be careful to prevent all mutiny amongst your people, and to pre- 
serve them as much as may be from the treachery and villany of the salvages and 
other easterne people. Whenever you arrive have, therefore, as little to do with them 
as may be, only if the Straits itself afford no sufficient strength, you shall be happy in 
finding out some convenient part on the back of America, or some island in the South 
Sea, for a haven or station for our ships and merchandizes hereafter; but yet spend 
as little time as may be in this or any other search, saving of the passage, till you have 
despatched the Pinnaces with ady ertisement of your entry into the South Sea, which 
must be done as soon as you shall be thereof assured. 

“11. Last of all, see that you and all under your charge do faithfully observe and 
follow all such further directions and instructions as shall be given by the adventurers. 
And to the end it may appear what care we have of this action, and how acceptable 
every man’s good endeavour and service therein will be to us, let this be particularly 
read once every month, if it can be, to your whole company.” 

In the relation of Prince Henry to his father, we are struck with that 
superiority which a strong mind must ever exercise over a weak one. A 
young man possessing the Prince’s good principles, must have been shocked 
by the disgraceful scenes of profligacy which were exhibited in the court 
of James , far exceeding, in many respects, anything witnessed in that 
of Charles TI. @ 

We may fear that the young Prince did not always pay sufficient respect 
to the fifth commandment; and as he had not taken pains to disguise his 
contempt for his father, James shewed very little regret for his loss. The 
following anecdote may be quoted as characteristic both of father and 
son®. Sir Walter Raleigh had obtained by gift from Queen Elizabeth 





4 See Hallam’s Const. Hist., i. 448, notes. © Lord Somers’s Tracts, vol. ii. p. 451. 
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“‘a noble estate, the manor and castle of Sherborne in Dorsetshire. At 
one time Raleigh designed to rebuild the castle, of which some remains 
still exist, but altering his purpose, he built in a park adjoining to it, out 
of the ground, a most fine house, which he beautified with orchards, gar- 
dens, and groves of much variety and great delight, so that,” (as the 
writer continues, ) ‘“‘ whether that you consider the pleasantness of the seat, 
the goodness of the soil, or the other delicacies belonging unto it, it rests 
unparallelled by any in these parts.” 

This estate was seized, upon Raleigh’s condemnation, with all his lands 
and offices, but Sherborne being entailed on his children, the forfeiture 
extended only to Raleigh’s life. The estate being intended by James as a 
gift for the worthless Car, afterwards Earl of Somerset, the conveyance of 
the estate to Raleigh was pronounced invalid, and Sherborne was forfeited 
to the Crown. On its being given to Car, Prince Henry came with some 
anger to his father, desiring he would bestow Sherborne upon himself, 
alleging that it was a place of great strength and beauty which he much 
liked, but, indeed, with an intention to give it back to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whom he much esteemed. His remark on Raleigh when in the Tower 
will not be forgotten,—“ Surely no king but my father would keep such 
a bird in a cage.” ‘ The king,” we are told, ‘“‘ was unwilling to refuse 
any of the Prince’s desires,—indeed, they were most commonly delivered 
in such language as sounded rather like a demand than an entreaty,— 
granted his request, and to satisfy Car gave him 12,000, or, as some say, 
£25,000 in ready money. Within a few months afterwards the Prince 
was taken away, how and by what means (the writer says) “is suspected 
by all, and I fear too well known by many’.” After the Prince’s death 
the King gave it again to Car; on his condemnation it passed into the 
family of Digby, its present possessors. 

In one respect the Prince trod in his father’s steps. We know the 
extraordinary expenditure of James’s court; the Commons loudly com- 
plained of the King’s prodigality and his love for the Scots. Rapin tells 
us that it was said “the whole wealth of England would not satisfy the 
avidity of the Scots, that gold and silver were as common in Edinburgh as 
stones in the streets, and that all the riches of England flowed thither.” 

James’s indulgence to his son, Hume observes, was imprudent, giving 
him a large independence in early youth. The estimate for the first year 
of the King’s expenses was £77,000, that for the Prince was £16,000. 
The Prince in 1603 had seventy servants; in 1610, 426 servants, ‘besides 
various workmen, among whom was Inigo Jones, as the surveyor of the 
works’,”’ Cornwallis, who was treasurer of his household, tells us that 
“his family was ample, it consisted of few less than 500, many of them 
young gentlemen born to great fortunes. Plenty and magnificence in his 
house were the things he especially affected.” 

One of the Lansdowne Manuscripts preserves the following verses written 
upon this Prince’s death by Hugh Hollande, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; they have been printed by Sir H. Ellis, Original Letters, 





f Though many writers obliquely hint at it, the King is not to be accused of any 
foul play regarding the death of his son. The distinct reports of many physicians 
(see Cornwallis aud Birch, ut supra,) satisfactorily refute popular rumours, which, as 
Scott says, are “casily founded on the general regret of a hopeful prince, and hatred to 
an unworthy favourite.” 

& Archeologia, vol. xii. p. 85. 
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Eulogy, it must be admitted, could not go 


“Loe where he shineth yonder 

A fixéd star in heaven, 

Whose motion here came under 
None of the planets seven ; 

If that the moone should tender 
The sun her love, and marry, 

They both could not engender 
So sweet a star as Harry.” 


J. H. Marxianp. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


Mr. Ursay,—I forward you an exact 
copy which I have made of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s letter. It exhibits the great 
philosopher in his character of a country 
gentleman, and a very exact man of busi- 
ness—and very careful of his interest. 
The pasture to be inclosed was a large 
commonable pasture in Colsterworth, in 
which parish Woolsthorpe, the place of 
Sir Isaac’s nativity, is situate. Henry 
Ingle, to whom the letter is addressed, 
was, it seems, his bailiff. The Ingle family 
still exist at Colsterworth. In the burial 
register there H. I. is described “Cottager.” 


Yours, &e., W. Hopxinson. 
Stamford, March 12, 1857. 


“ Henry INGLE, 

“Tread over the proposal you sent me 
of enclosing the pasture and stinting the 
commons, and approve of the same, if 
the cow-commons be first stinted by 
agreement of the ffreeholders under hand 
and seal, so that, after the pasture is 
enclosed, it may not be in the power of a 
jury or of the greater part of the parish 
to break the stint. I believe that the 
number of commons belonging to every 
farm and cottage, as well before the stint 
as by the stint, should be expressed in the 
writing. And since there is an old list 
of the cow-commons, I believe it will not 
be difficult to settle those commons. But 
some having of late years transgressed in 
the number of sheep-commons, and per- 
haps in that also of the hors-commons, I 
think there should be made lists of those 
commons by the consent of the parish 
before the stint be agreed upon. Mr. 
Proctor or who the parish thinks fit may 
draw up the form of a writing for stinting 
the commons, and before it is signed and 
sealed by the neighbours I desire that a 
copy may be sent me to peruse. The 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCVI. 


intended enclosure of the pasture may be 
also mentioned therein. And as soon as 
the writing is signed and sealed, the en- 
closure may be made. I have fourteen 
score sheep-commons, of w* six score 
belong to y® royalty ; also thirteen cow- 
commons and an half, and seventeen 
hors-commons, besides two hors-commons 
w T lately bought of my cousin, William 
Ayscough, wth the close next the Ling 
close. 

“ T understand that the neighbours have 
of late years eaten the fallow Lings with 
great cattel between Low Sunday and 
All Saints, w*" is contrary to an award de- 
creed in Chancery. I desire that they would 
forbear eating that piece of ground w™ any 
other cattel then sheep in that part of the 
year ; otherwise I shall cause their great 
cattle to be pounded. 

“To Scarson’s cottage belong two cow- 
commons and tenn sheep-commons; to 
John a Mann’s the same, and to Newton’s 
the same; to Porter’s none. 

“I believe there will be some difficulty 
in settling the sheep-commons. And if, 
in the writing for inclosing the pasture, 
the commons for neat beasts be stinted, I 
shall agree to it. The horse-commons 
may be stinted in another writing, and 
the sheep-commons in a third. I return 
my thanks to the neighbours for ordering 
you to give me an account of this matter, 
and remain, 

“ Yo* very loving friend, 
“Tsaac NEWTON. 
“* London, 13 Octob. 1712.” 


“TI desire you to acquaint my tennant 
Tho. Percival, that I have given John 
Newton, the bearer, one of the two decayed 
trees on Lisk-bank in the Becks, that w™ is 
most decayed, and desire that he would 
let him cut it down this autumn.” 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Feb. 17. Frueprric Ovuvry, Esq., Treasurer, and afterwards O. Mor- 
GAN, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

A resolution of the Council, expressing the thanks of that body to Mr. 
Lemon for the great care bestowed by him gratuitously in the preparation 
of the Calendar of the Society's collections of proclamations and broadsides, 
was read from the Chair, and confirmed by the meeting. 

Mr. John Williams, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, and Mr. George Rowdon Burnell, were elected Fellows. ’ 

Mr. More@ay, V.-P., exhibited a casket of Limoges enamel, the work 
of the sixteenth century. 

The Rev. Toomas Huao exhibited a fine bronze spear-head, found re- 
cently in the bed of the river Lea. 

Lord Tatsor DE Mataurpe exhibited the matrix of a circular brass 
looped seal of the thirteenth century, bearing the arms and name of Adam 
Talbot. 

Mr. BenJamtIn WItttAms exhibited, by permission of the owner, the 
Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, of Oxted, Surrey, a swan-roll for the county of 
Norfolk, of the reign of Edward VI., containing, among other names, those 
of Sir John Clere, Cornwallis, Yelverton, Sir Miles Hubard, Sir Nicholas 
Le Strange, Echyngham of Barsham Hall, Garneis, Gurney, Sir Edward 
Hayward, Sir John Heveningham, Jermy, Jerningham, Stapleton, Towns- 
end, &c. 

The Director then resumed the reading of Mr. A. H. Rhind’s Notices of 
Ortholithic Vestiges in North Africa, the conclusion of which was reserved 
for a future meeting. 


Feb. 24. FrepEric Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Mr. Lower exhibited an ivory carving, the work of the twelfth century, 
representing the Crucifixion. This relic was recently found at Lewes. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howarp exhibited and described an unpublished en- 
graving of a very singular sepulchral brass of Thomas Waterdeyn, Mayor 
of Lynn in 1397, and again in 1404, formerly in the church of St. Nicholas, 
in that town. 

Mr. F. A. CARRINGTON read some further remarks on the drawing of 
the supposed ‘“ Confessional” exhibited at the last meeting, including a 
letter of Dr. Rock, who is of opinion that it represents the “ Hovel’” in 
which the shrine-keeper sat and watched. 

The Secretary read a communication from the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
**On certain Traces of the Romans in the District of the Bagshot Sands.” 

A communication was read to the Society on December 20th, 1855, by 
Mr. George Daniell, on the burnt timber found in Chobham bogs, and 
connecting the same with the earliest Roman invasion by Caesar. Mr. 
Kingsley observed that he had a few facts to offer in corroboration of part 
of Mr. Daniell’s theory, which he hoped might not be unworthy the 
Society’s notice. 
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First, he wished to point out the line of Roman road running straight 
from some point near Weybridge, in Surrey, to Silchester, in Hampshire, 
(Calleva Atrebalum ?) This road runs certainly through Duke’s-hill, the 
north point of Bagshot-park, over Easthampstead-plain, along the Devil’s- 
highway, over Finchampstead ridges and Farley hill; hitherto, at all 
points known, along the most elevated ridges of the bare and barren Bag- 
shot-sand formation, having clays right and left of it, which he believed to 
have been once covered with a deep oak forest. At Long Cross it passes, as 
far as he could discover, about a mile south of the large quadrangular 
entrenchment near Broomhill-hut, Pobrealls, (mentioned by Mr. Daniell) ; 
at Easthampstead certainly, about a mile south of the noble “ Cesar’s 
camp” of the peasantry, (seemingly unknown to Mr. Daniell), on the 
highest point of Chobham ridges ; at Finchampstead, through a quadran- 
gular scarped fort, on which Finchampstead Church stands; and then 
close to a quadrangular area is a ploughed field, plainly the marks of a 
villa or other Roman building, from the abundance of Roman bricks and 
pottery. The road has all but vanished, owing to the absence of stone in 
its composition. Whenever the materials can be found, they are large 
fresh flints from the chalk, distant north ten miles, and bricks, many of 
them hollowed for drains. At Fairley-hill it leaves the ancient forest of 
Windsor and dips at Swallowfield into the low London clays of the forest 
of Pamber, through which it runs to Silchester, through Jand which is still 
one all-but continuous oak wood. 

From the point where this road leaves the alluvial gravel of the Thames 
—say near Botley’s Park and Gracious-pond—it had once oak forest right 
and left of it. The writer’s belief is, with Mr. Daniell, that this was burnt 
off at some very early period. For several miles this road runs along Finch- 
ampstead ridges, commanding the Vale of Blackwater, and in the peat 
alluvial flat of the river, as well as in the bogs which run up from it 
through my parish of Eversley into Hartford-bridge, flat logs of wood are 
still found in a state indicating rather the action of fire than that of the 
tannin of an average bog. But the most striking mark of fire is to be 
found in the burnt and split flints which abound on all the upper levels, and 
are never found but on the surface. Their bright red brown colour and 
peculiar angularity indicates unmistakeably that they have been at some 
time exposed to great heat ; and solely from observing them, he had, several 
years before reading Mr. Daniell’s communication, come to the conclusion 
that the primzeval forest had been at some period removed by fire. 

‘“* How far Mr. Daniell is right,” concludes Mr. Kingsley, “in attri- 
buting these fires to Julius Cesar himself, is a question. His discovery of 
ripe hazel-nuts and furze-seeds makes nothing of his theory that the 
forests were burnt by Cesar in the autumn equinox of a.c. 53, for we 
never yet saw round here the forest which would burn till Christmas, even 
if the weather was dry enough. The forest fires—and we have, alas! but 
too many of them—always occur about March; and let the heather (the 
only sure conductor of a fire) be as rank as it may among the trees, it will 
not burn in September and October, because it is still full of sap, and more 
or less in flower. 

“‘It seems to me that, considering the long occupation of {this country 
by the Romans, there is no need to fix these fires to any particular time. 
Whosoever constructed the road from Weybridge to Silchester along the 
ridges of the Bagshot-sands, and upon open heather moor, would have 
burnt, for self-defence, the clay forests right and left; viz., first those of 
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Virginia Water on the north, and those of Chobham and Bisley on the 
south ; and after he had extended his road past Easthampstead camp, he 
would have need likewise to burn those of Wokingham, Backham, and 
Swallowfield (still dense oak woodlands) on the north and the Vale of 
Blackwater (fifty years ago scarcely less dense) on the south. Beyond 
that point he could say nothing. The road through Pamber forest is now 
all-but obliterated by miles of oak. 

“ Mr. Daniell mentions the earthwork on St. George’s-hill at Weybridge, 
and that on Cesar’s camp at Farnham. The latter is one of the finest 
military positions in the south of England; the former (though of almost 
too irregular form to be Roman) most important, as it commands two 
valleys, that of the Wey and the Mole, on a narrow neck between which 
it stands. A line drawn through these two camps would strike on Winches- 
ter, via Alton and Alresford, and probably may mark the line of a Roman 
road which joined that from Silchester, near St. George’s-hill. 

“ Be that as it may, I cannot doubt that the two Cesar’s camps of East- 
hampstead and Farnham were connected with each other. Placed at the 
two opposite extremities of that highest range of the upper Bagshot-sands, 
known by the general name of Chobham-ridges, they evidently bore some 
definite relation to that ridge. Mr. Daniell suggests, and with reason, that 
its gloomy and desolate gullies were the retreat of conquered Britons. 
If so, the two lofty camps, each lying on its Roman road, would have 
effectually shut them into their moorland fastness. In such a barren spot 
they had only to be left to themselves to perish slowly. 

“ But, again, there is a strong objection to Chobham-ridges having been 
for any length of time the retreat ofa defeated tribe, in the fact that the 
highest levels (as throughout the Bagshot-sands) are utterly incapable of 
bearing any timber, save the recently introduced Scotch fir. During the 
Roman occupation, all the vantage-ground was merely flat heather moor, 
or dry barren gravel, over which troops could be moved from either of the 
two lofty camps with peculiar ease. Mud is unknown. Fox-hunters of 
those parts now gallop at full speed over the ranges even in the wettest 
weather ; and the artillery of Aldershot manceuvre freely where they will. 
I should therefore rather regard the whole of the ridges as a vast natural 
Roman fortress, fifteen miles in length, with the two camps as its bases of 
operation, from which the whole low land for miles east and west could be 
so thoroughly surveyed, that nothing bigger than a partridge could stir 
unobserved. 

‘I may add, that proof of a considerable British population in these (at 
present) moorlands is hinted at by the numerous and vast British trackways, 
leading from and to no man knows where, which cross them in every di- 
rection. One is especially remarkable, which may be seen from the Staines 
and Wokingham railway, crossing Chobham camp-ground in a direction 
leading from Virginia Water towards Piobright and Bisley. It is composed 
of innumerable old wheel-tracks (which will last for ages in the gravel), 
and is several hundred yards wide, as if each succeeding savage had made 
a fresh track for his chariot over the moor, when the old ones had been 
worn too deep. These British trackways, of a date, probably, antecedent 
to Cesar’s time, are among the most deeply interesting objects of the Bag- 
shot Moors.” 

Mr. JosernH BELDAmM read an account of his recent excavations on the 
site of the ancient encampment known as the “ Arbury, or Harborough 
Banks,”’ at Ashwell, in llertfordshire. Among other results, these re- 
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searches prove that a deep ditch, or fosse, once protected these entrench- 
ments. 


March 3. O. Moreay, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. John Fetherston, jun., was balloted for and elected Fellow, and 
Mr. Thomas Hughes was re-elected. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp, by permission of the Rev. W. Legge, exhibited 
several objects, comprising,—1. A smali Saxon urn, found at Pensthorpe, 
full of human bones, among which are fragments of an iron buckle; 2. A 
small sedent bronze figure, found at Pudding-Norton; and 3. The frame- 
work of a gypcere, in brass. 

Mr. Woodward also exhibited, by permission of Mr. G. B. Baker, a 
ring fibula, inscribed with an unintelligible legend, found on a mound at 
Ilketshall, St. John’s, Suffolk. 

Mr. A. W. Franks, Director, by permission of Mr. John Webb, ex- 
hibited and read remarks on a silver situla, of Roman workmanship, found 
at Tourdan, arrondissement of Vienne. It is ornamented with figures in 
bas-relief, representing the four seasons. 

The Director, also by permission of Mr. Webb, exhibited a small silver 
box of cylindrical form, ornamented with figures of genii, representing the 
four seasons, in very high relief. 

Mr. BezErR BLUNDELL, by permission of Mr. Godfrey Wentworth, of 
Woolley Park, read transcripts of, and remarks on, two letters addressed 
by Thomas, Baron Wentworth, to his relatives the Wentworths, at Woolley 
Park, near Wakefield, in the years 1634-35. 

Mr. Henry REEVE then read remarks on the cause of the death of 
Margaret of Austria, communicated by Mr. Benjamin Lewis, of Ongar 
Park, Chertsey. This lady is said to have died after the amputation of 
her leg, in consequence of injuries received from a fragment of glass in her 
slipper; but on a recent opening of her tomb, and an examination by com- 
petent persons of the female skeleton therein discovered, both legs were 
found to have sustained no injury whatever. 


March 10. Joun Bruvcz, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Hottrnewortn Maentac exhibited, through the Director, a casket 
of Limoges enamel, formerly in the collection of Horace Walpole, at Straw- 
berry Hill. It is ornamented with five enamelled plaques, painted in gri- 
saille, and has the signatures of the artist, I. P.; probably Jean Perricault 
the second. 

A note by Mr. AKERMAN, the Secretary, addressed to the Director, was 
read, suggesting that the small cylindrical box exhibited by Mr. John Webb 
at the last meeting is an example of the acerra used in the decline of the 
Roman Empire, as shewn in Mr. Akerman’s “ Remarks on the Bartlow 
Vase” in the Archeologia, vol. xxxiii. p. 343. 

Mr. J. H. Parker read a paper on the Domestic Architecture of Ire- 
land in the Middle Ages. He observed that before this subject could be 
properly understood, a few preliminary points must be considered. The 
architecture of every country and district is very much influenced by the 
geological formation, that is, by the nature of the building material. This 
is remarkably the case in Ireland, where nearly the whole island is a rock 
of hard limestone, generally very near the surface, and often cropping up 
above it; this limestone is admirably calculated for building purposes in 
its rough state, but very hard to cut. The consequence is, that there is a 
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greater number of stone buildings in Ireland than in almost any other country, 
but they are generally small and poor in comparison to English or French 
buildings, and look rough and rude to English eyes. From the great 
abundance of this rough building-stone, which can generally be collected off 
the surface of the nearest field with advantage to the land, it does not 
pay to pull down old buildings for the sake of the materials, as is done in 
other countries ; it will not pay to carry stone half-a-mile ; consequently, 
where a building is once erected, there it stands generation after generation, 
long after its use has passed away. From this cause, perhaps no country in 
the world has so large a number or so great a variety of houses, in the full 
acceptation of the word, of human habitations, of all periods and of all 
descriptions, from the cairns and the bee-hive houses, the dwellings of the 
early Christian saints, the castles, towers, or manor-houses of the middle 
ages, down to the cabins destroyed during the great famine in our own days. 
Every morsel of wood or thatch has been burnt, but the stone walls remain. 
Another point which has had great influence on the character of the houses 
of the middle ages, is the character of the people who inhabited them. 
From the earliest age of history the Irish were always a fighting people, very 
ingenious and cunning, given to surprise a neighbour when there was no 
other enemy to fight with. In consequence of this, every house was a 
small fortress, and every possible precaution was taken against attack, 
and especially against a sudden surprise. 

The manor-houses of the middle ages in Ireland were all built in the 
form of towers, resembling the peles or towers of the border counties 
between England and Scotland ; generally square, but sometimes round, 
The chief apartments were at the top of the tower, and the entrance was 
protected with the most jealous care. The visitor was at first admitted 
only into a small inner porch, with three doors barred on the outside, so that 
he could make no further ingress without permission ; and over his head 
was a square hole, emphatically called the ‘‘Murthering Hole,” which 
opened into a small upper chamber filled with paving stones ready for use. 
The monasteries and churches were also fortified, and there were dwelling- 
rooms above the vaults of the churches, and in the roofs and the towers, 
exactly the same as in the castles or tower-built houses. It is often difficult 
to separate the church from the house and the castle, they form one build- 
ing all mixed together, as at St. Doulagh’s, near Dublin, in the fourteenth 
century, and in Cashel Cathedral in the thirteenth, where the castle forms 
the west end of the cathedral, and there are passages from it into the rooms 
over the vaults of the church and in the central tower. This is the case also 
with the beautiful Church of Holy Cross, between Cashel and Thurles, 
which was church, monastery, and castle at the same time. The round 
towers are of various dates from an early period to the thirteenth century ; 
they were the belfries of the churches, and at the same time served as 
beacons, and places of retreat and temporary security for the priest and 
the treasures of the Church. They were originally built round on account 
of the difficulty of getting cut-stones to make the corners of; and this 
fashion, once set, was long followed; but in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries their place was supplied by very tall and narrow square towers, 
which are commonly built in the centre of the church, standing upon arches, 
or at least having an archway through from east to west, and standing 
clear within the walls of the old church. They are very tall, and have 
battlements on the top, and seem to have been an improvement in the art 
of fortification at that time. Some of the round towers are still in use as 
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belfries. The saints’ houses were sometimes built of what is called Cyclopean 
masonry, that is, of great masses of rock, where such was the natural for- 
mation of the material, easy to split off horizontally in large masses, but 
very difficult to cut in a vertical direction. These houses were vaulted 
with stone, as the easiest mode of covering them; the vaults are often 
built long after the walls, as at St. Kevin’s-house, (called his kitchen,) and 
have chambers in the roofs above the vaults, as in the other instances. The 
parish churches were generally very small and rude, and are now almost 
invariably roofless, mere picturesque ruins, often so devoid of all archi- 
tectural character, that they may be of any date, but where there is any 
architectural character at all, it is generally of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, or later. 


March 17. O. Morean, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Secretary exhibited a coin of the Emperor Postumus, found near 
Wells, bearing the legend srRapPt coMITI AVG. 

The Secretary also, by permission of the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, ex- 
hibited a bronze celt and two small bronze spear-heads, found in the Thames, 
near Wallingford. Also a fragment of a marble sepulchral slab of an 
early Christian, brought by Mr. Clutterbuck from Carthage. 

Mr. J. T. Luzwetyn exhibited, through the Director, three ancient 
British urns, one of them of minute form, pierced on the sides, found in a 
cairn five miles W. N. W. of Swansea. 

The Director exhibited several objects of enamel-work discovered at 
Rome during the excavations on the Via Latina. 

Mr. Georce Roots exhibited a group of a pedagogue seated in a high- 
backed chair, on which is inscribed in Gothic characters, “* Le Mettre.” 
The figures are embossed on copper, thickly gilt. 

Dr. C. T’. Bexs, in a letter to Dr. John Lee, communicated remarks on 
the pedigree of the family of Mayne. 

A notice was read by Mr. W. S. Watrorp of a grant of an advowson 
of a chantry to a guild, temp. Hen. VI. 

The Director read remarks on the Annulus Piscatoris, or ‘* Fisherman’s 
Ring” used in the investiture of the Popes, contributed by Mr. Edmund 
Waterton. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


; Feb. 4, Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 
V.-P., in the Chair. 
Mr. Stuart, Secretary of the Society of 


Edinburgh, announcing that “The Lords 
Commissioners of H. M. Treasury having 
been pleased to authorize the payment to 


Antiquaries of Scotland, communicated 
the satisfactory adjustment of the difficult 
question in regard to treasure-trove, re- 
cently concluded in North Britain. In 
consequence of an energetic movement 
originated by Mr. A. H. Rhind, an appeal 
was circulated by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, which found a cordial 
response throughout the country. The 
Society thereupon, in concert with the 
Commissioners of Supply in the various 
counties of Scotland, memorialized the 
Treasury on the subject ; and an official 
order has been issued from the Queen’s 
and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, in 


finders of coins, gold or silver ornaments, 
or other relics in Scotland, of the actual 
value of the articles, on the same being 
delivered up for the behoof of the Crown,” 
notice is given that all persons delivering 
up such treasure to the sheriffs of the 
respective counties in which discoveries 
occur, will receive rewards equal to the 
full intrinsic value. A vote of warm con- 
gratulation to the antiquaries of Scotland 
was passed, on this very successful result of 
their exertions, and it is understood that 
the relics thus rescued from the crucible 
will be deposited in the museum of the 
Society, for which Government has recently 
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appropriated extensive apartments in 
Edinburgh. Mr. Hawkins observed that 
in England great liberality had on recent 
occasions been shewn by the Treasury, in 
remunerating persons who had delivered 
up treasure-trove, the full value of which 
had been paid to them; and it was very 
desirable that this practice, by which the 
ancient feudal rights of the Crown had 
virtually been remitted, should become 
extensively known. 

The Hon. and Rev. J. Lascelles, Rector 
of Goldsborough, Yorkshire, brought a re- 
markable deposit of broken silver orna- 
ments of the Saxon period, silver ingots 
and coins, lately found in forming a drain 
near the church of that parish. ‘The trea- 
sure had been placed in a leaden coffer, as 
in the case of the similar hoard of silver 
relics and coins found in Cuerdale. Mr. 
Vaux gave an account of the coins, which 
comprised a rare piece of Alfred, and one 
of Eadweard the Elder, with a consider- 
able number of Cufic coins of the Samanian 
dynasty, chiefly struck at Samarcand. 
Mr. Vaux pointed out that they range 
between the years 892 and 932, a period 
of forty years, and that the two Saxon 
coins fix a limit of time between 872 and 
925 ; and he observed that a vast quantity 
of Cufic coin has been found along the 
Baltic shores, to the British Islands; the 
greatest quantity being in the Island of 
Gothland. It appears certain that they 
came in course of trade, and they belong 
invariably to the first three centuries of 
the Hejira and the early part of the 
fourth. During that period the commerce 
between the East and West by caravans 
was actively maintained, from Samarcand 
through the defiles of the Caucasus, along 
the Wolga into Livonia and the Baltic 
provinces, Nearly 30,000 Oriental coins 
thus discovered have been recorded. In 
many instances ingots and broken orna- 
ments of Saxon character accompany the 
deposit. 

Dr. Keller, President of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Zurich, sent a‘ drawing of 
certain remarkable objects of malleable 
iron, lately found in Switzerland, and in 
one instance on the banks of the Rhine. 
They are ponderous masses of metal, each 
end forming a rudely shaped pyramid, and 
they may have been the production of cer- 
tain very ancient metallurgical operations, 
by which iron of remarkably good quality 
was smelted. The subject, however, pre- 
sents many difficulties, which the anti- 
quaries of Switzerland are seeking to over- 
come. Mr. Cosmo Innes communicated an 
interesting notice of the cave of St. Govan, 
near Stackpoole Head, Pembrokeshire, and 
of some other caverns associated with the 
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legends of the early saints in North Bri- 
tain and in Wales. He also adverted to 
certain singular traditions by which a sup- 
posed connexion appears to have been re- 
cognised between the saint of Pembroke- 
shire and Gawayn, the hero of the ro- 
mances of the Round Table. 

Mr. Minty brought a large collection of 
relics of the Roman period, and of succes- 
sive times down to our own days, recently 
found in the process of deepening Ports- 
mouth Harbour. These objects are com- 
paratively valueless in themselves, but 
they are of interest as affording some ap- 
proximate data to ascertain the gradual 
rate of deposit during many centuries, 
since the Roman times. This subject had 
been carefully investigated by Mr. H. 
Wood, of H. M. Dockyard at Portsmouth, 
and Mr. Minty stated the results of his 
observations. It appears that the silting- 
up of the harbour has advanced at the 
rate of about sixteen inches in a century. 
About a foot from the surface of the ac- 
cumulated mud lay glass bottles of the flat 
fashion in use about the last century, with 
other relics of that age: to these succeed- 
ed objects of more antiquated appearance, 
and at about four to five feet deep there 
were grey-beards, or Bellarmine jugs of 
stone-ware, of the times of Elizabeth. In 
the strata still deeper were found a few 
objects of medizeval or even Saxon cha- 
racter, and to these at length succeeded 
Roman pottery. Two stone bullets for 
cannon were discovered, such as were used 
till a comparatively recent period, and 
were chiefly formed of Reigate-stone. 

A communication from Mr. Alfred Havi- 
land was read; describing a singular sana- 
tory arrangement which was devised in 
the town of Dunster, Somerset, during 
the prevalence of the plague in the seven- 
teenth century; he related some curious 
particulars in regard to that time. The 
inhabitants being fearful of infection 
through going into the street, opened 
doors of internal communication from 
house to house within; and by this means 
they were enabled to supply their wants, 
whilst the spread of the fatal malady was 
effectually arrested. 

The Rev. J. Fuller Russell brought an 
exquisite painting on panel, by Heme- 
linck, representing the Crucifixion. It was 
a small, folding altar-piece, and on one of 
the leaves appears a kneeling figure of 
Jeanne de France, daughter of Charles 
VII., and wife of John II., Duke of Bur- 
gundy. She was doubtless the possessor 
of this charming work of art, which was 
described by Mr. Scharf as one of the 
choicest ornaments of the Manchester 
Exhibition, where it was first produced. 
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He offered some remarks on the other 
works of Hemelinck, or Hans Memling, 
as called by Dr. Waagen and other writers : 
he was the first painter of great note after 
Van Eyck who availed himself of the new 
process, brought to perfection by that 
master in the fifteenth century. 

Mr. W. Wynne, M.P., brought a bronze 
thurible, with its chain for suspension, of 
very curious workmanship, lately found 
near Corwen Church, Merionethshire ; it 
appeared to be of the thirteenth century : 
also a bronze cross of unusual fashion, 
found concealed in Llanabo Church, in the 
same county, and resembling in workman- 
ship some of the earlier metal-work found 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Webb sent for exhibition a remark- 
able painting in enamel by Penicaud, and 
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Mr. Morgan, M.P., brought a casket of 
the enameled work of Limoges, with singu- 
lar representations of the culture of the 
vine, treading the wine-press, &c. This 
elegant little coffer had been long pre- 
served in possession of a family in Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Mr. Bernhard Smith produced two 
wooden balls for the game of bowls, of 
early date and remarkable workmanship, 
from Delamere-house, Cheshire. They 
bore the initials T. W., united by a true- 
love knot, being probably those of Thomas 
Wilbraham, of Delamere, of whom various 
curious relics are there preserved. 

Announcements were made regarding 
the arrangements for the Annual Meeting 
at Carlisle, the commencement of which 
is fixed for July 26. 


BRITISH ARCH ZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Feb. 23. James Heywood, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. F. Vallé laid before the meeting a 
portion of a human skull and a piece of 
pottery found at Wyke, near Weymouth, 
obtained from a cist, or grave, formed of 
two long stones set on edge for the sides, 
and two others for the ends, with one on 
thetop. It was about three feet in length, 
and a foot and a-half in breadth and in 
depth. The grave was discovered by a 
man digging his portion of the ground 
which is let at a cheap rate to the poor. 
His spade passed through the top stone, 
which was much decayed, and thus broke 
to pieces an urn placed above the skull. 
Nothing beyond this vessel, which was 
decidedly Roman, and the bones, were met 
with. Similar interments have been found 
in the neighbourhood. 

Mr, Forman presented an impression of 
the seal of John, the son of Howel Gor. 
It is of the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Vere Irving read a paper on the 
Date of the Battle of Kaltraez, which was 
ordered to be printed in the Journal. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited four silver 
Roman denarii of the Emperors Trajan 
and Hadrian, found in December last at 
Turvey, in Bedfordshire, on the estate of 
Crewe Alston, Esq., of Odell Castle. They 
were of ordinary types and in good pre- 
servation. 

Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited three sil- 
ver brooches belonging to the seventeenth 
century. They were described, together 
with other specimens of similar character, 
by Mr. Syer Cuming. The largest, up- 
wards of three inches in height, represents 
two hearts overlapping each other, each 
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being provided with a tongue, so that the 
brooch formed two buckles. They are 
surmounted by a bold scroll-work, and 
towards the lower part are crossed by a 
large A, the initial of Amoor; on the 
back are the letters A S.— A S. and I N S, 
in three stamps, and K M is also engraved 
on it. The second specimen is smaller, 
and represents two hearts conjoined, and 
has a steel tongue. It is surmounted by 
a coronet, and the point of each heart ter- 
minates with a trefoil. On the back is 
engraved (figure of a heart), “Ye have and 
thin I creve.” These double-tongued 
brooches appear to be of Scotch manu- 
facture, and such were common in Scot- 
land as early as the fourteenth century. 
They are continued to this day. The 
third specimen was a single heart, the 
date not later than the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

The Rev. W. C. Lukis, F.S.A., com- 
municated a paper on the History of the 
Salisbury Bell Foundry, detailed a variety 
of circumstances connected with the bell- 
tower removed by Wyatt, the succession 
of bell-founders, expenses attending the 
casting and carriage of the bells, obtained 
from the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Edmund ; the whole being matter of cu- 
rious interest. The paper will be printed. 

Miss Wickins, of Salisbury, sent a draw- 
ing of the old bell-tower, which was coeval 
with the cathedral. 


March 9. TT. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Daniel D. Hopkyns, Esq., of Weycliffe, 
St. Catherine’s, near Guildford; John 
Sullivan, Esq., of Onslow-house, Bromp- 
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ton; William Cockeram, Esq., of West 
Coker-house, Yeovil; Lady Frankland 
Russell, of the Chequers, Buckingham- 
shire, and the Right Hon. Charles Tenny- 
son D’Eyncourt, F.R.S., F.S.A.,of Bayons- 
manor, Lincolnshire, were elected Asso- 
ciates. 

Presents were received from the Royal 
Society, the Lancashire and Cheshire Ar- 
cheological Society, Mr. Lelewel, Mr. 
Pettigrew, Xe. 

Mr. Horman Fisher exhibited a fine 
specimen of bronze cascabel found in a 
mote at Cheshunt-house, Herts. It be- 
longs to the latter part of the sixteenth 
century. 

Mr. S. Wood exhibited a fine octagonal 
plate of the rare old tortoiseshell-ware. 

Mr. T. Gunston exhibited an extensive 
series of flint arrow-heads found in Ire- 
land; also a British hunting-spear head, 
of yellow bronze, of beautiful workman- 
ship, and in high preservation. It was 
found near Lincoln. Spear-heads of this 
type are not unfrequently met with in 
Ireland, but are rare in this country. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on Old 
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English Arrow-heads, and illustrated his 
communication by numerous specimens 
from his own collection and those of Mr. 
Wills, Mr. Boyson, and Mr. Forman. The 
paper will be printed in the Journal. 

Mr. Halliwell communicated an inter- 
esting notice of the death of King John 
by poison, as reported in an ancient 
MS. in the Harleian collection at the 
Museum, 24. The narrative is entitled, 
“‘ Howe the Pope of Rome sente into Eng- 
lande a legate that men callede Swalo, for 
to maigntayne Kyng Johnne cause ayenste 
the barouns of Englande, and howe Kyng 
Johune dyede, and by whomme.” ‘This 
was ordered to be printed along with other 
original documents. 

Mr. Wakeman forwarded a copy of a 
Computus Coquinarii Monasterii de Teu- 
kesbury a Fest. Sci Michis 1385, ad 
idem festum 1386. It was accompanied 
by a translation and notes. The account 
is exceedingly curious, and was ordered to 
be printed im extenso. 

Erratum.—In p. 281, 1. 5, for “ Tor- 
nale” read “ Tonale.” 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan, 26. W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 

Mr. R. S. Poole communicated an ac- 
count of an extremely rare silver coin of 
Mallus, in Cilicia, lately added to the col- 
lection at the British Museum. On its 
obverse is a representation of Minerva 
seated, and on the reverse standing figures 
of Mercury with the caduceus, and Venus 
resting one arm upon a column and the 
other on the shoulder of Mercury. These 
devices were considered typical of the 
protecting deities of the town, whose name 
appears in the abbreviated form of MAA. 
upon the coin, which was also supposed to 
date about B.c. 400. 


Feb. 24. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. B. Dickinson exhibited a ducat 
of Alvise Morenigo I., Doge of Venice, ac- 
companied by some remarks upon the 


illustrious family of Morenigo, which gave 
no less than seven doges to Venice. 

Mr. Vaux read a communication from 
M. de Michele, the British Consul at St. 
Petersburg, to the Earl of Malmesbury, 
enclosing an extract from the Russian 
Journal of the Ministry of the Interior, 
relating to the discovery of a hoard of 
Oriental silver coins. These, 500 in num- 
ber, were discovered near Ordonbad, in 
the government of Erivan, and all belong 
to the dynasty of the Djelairides, and bear 
dates between the years 762 and 769 of 
the Hejira, (A.D. 1361—1380). They were 
struck at different towns in Arabia, Syria, 
Persia, Armenia, and the Transcaucasian 
districts, and present the names of the 
Khans Schukh Oveis, Schah Shadja, and 
Djibal-Eddin-Houssin-Khan. They are all 
of great rarity, but some of the same class 
of coins are in the collection at the British 
Museum. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


THE March meeting of this Society took 
place in their hall, George-street, J. W. 
M‘Kenzie, Esq., in the Chair. 

Mr. M‘Kenzie made some remarks re- 
garding the series of Chronicles and Calen- 
dars now in the course of being printed by 


the Master of the Rolls in England, and 
expressed an opinion that it would be of 
great consequence to Scottish history if it 
should come within the scope of the design 
to print an abridgment of the Register of 
the Privy Council of Scotland. On his 
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suggestion, a committee was named for 
the purpose of communicating with the 
proper authorities on behalf of the Society, 
and endeavouring to get the desired ob- 
ject accomplished. Thereafter the follow- 
ing communications were read :— 

1. Note of Incised Marks on one of a 
Circle of Standing Stones in the Island of 
Lewis. By John Stuart, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. 

It was stated that the circles of stand- 
ing stones occurring so frequently through- 
out Scotland, and which have been, with- 
out any authority, associated with the 
ancient Druids, have of late been more 
systematically examined than heretofore, 
and the result has almost always revealed 
traces of sepulchral deposits. On a former 
occasion Sir James Matheson communi- 
cated to the Society the discovery of two 
sepulchral chambers near the central stone 
of the great circle at Callernish in the 
Lewis, over which a deposit of moss, eight 
feet in depth, had accumulated. The same 
gentleman more recently reported the dis- 
covery, in another group of standing pil- 
lars about a mile from the large one, of a 
stone on which various lines were cut, in- 
dicating design; and he forwarded casts 
and drawings with the view of bringing 
the subject before the Society. Mr. Stuart 
stated that these marks seemed to have 
little affinity with those styled Oghams, 
which occur so frequently in Ireland and 
occasionally in Scotland; and added that 
Dr. Reeves had reported, that while such 
scorings are occasionally met with in Ire- 
land on monumental stones, their design 
is quite unknown, and that the same 
might be said of the Oghams, from which 
these scorings differed entirely. It was 
added, that while it was probable from 
their position that some of the symbolic 
sculptured pillars of Scotland had origin- 
ally been connected with circular groups, 
yet there was only one other instance 
known where figures were found on stones 
actually in such groups. That case oc- 
curred in “ The Standing Stanes” of 
Strathbogie, on one of which a horse-shoe 
figure and portions of a concentric circle 
might be seen. In the circle near Caller- 
nish were found some small holes contain- 
ing wood charcoal, agreeing in this re- 
spect with many circles on the east coast, 
where diggings have almost always brought 
to light marks of fire in some shape or 
other. 

2. Notice of the Hospital of St. Martha, 
at Aberdour. By the Rev. William Ross, 
Aberdour. 

The principal facts connected with the 
history of this establishment occur in 
papers at Dalmahoy, from which it appears 
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that it owed its origin to James, the first 
Earl of Morton. In the fifteenth century 
Aberdour was a great resort of pilgrims, 
who came to visit a holy well. The vicar 
of the parish was distressed at the want 
of accommodation for these visitors, and 
suggested to the Earl the foundation of 
an hospital for their reception. The Earl 
agreed, and at various times granted pieces 
of land for the erection and maintenance 
of the hospital, which, however, was not 
destined to have a long existence. It 
seems that after a few years the rector 
gave up his charge of the hospital, and the 
pilgrims were to be cared for by four sisters 
of penitence of the third order of St.Francis, 
who were enjoined to enter the chapel of 
the hospital daily at noon, and repeat 
certain specified devotions, as well as the 
pilgrims and poor persons who took shelter 
within its walls. After about seventy years 
the property of the hospital became secu- 
larised, and on the 18th of August, 1560, 
the mother and three sisters set in feu to 
James, Earl of Morton, the “ Sister Lands,” 
with their place and garden in the town 
of Aberdour. It is believed that the hos- 
pital stood on the site of the old manse, 
but beyond this belief and the name of 
the “Sister Lands,” which still continues, 
every local memorial of the foundation 
has perished. 

Mr. Stuart remarked that the origin of 
many of our burghs of barony in the six- 
teenth century, as expressed in the charters 
of foundation, was the want of accommo- 
dation for travellers, and the necessity of 
encouraging the erection of hostelries for 
their benetit. 

Dr. Stevenson made some observations 
illustrative of St. Fillan’s connection with 
Aberdour. 

3. Notice communicated in a letter to 
Mr. Innes of a bond by the Earl of Irvine, 
colonel, Lord Saltoun, and other officers 
of the Scots Guard of the French King 
(Louis XIV.), for expenses of the corps, 
with proceedings taken for recovering 
the money in the Scotch Court, where 
evidence was required of the forms requisite 
by the lea loci contractus, from the Fife 
Charter-chest of Duff House, by permission 
of the Earl of Fife. By James Law, 
Esq., W.S. 

This bond, in the French language, is 
dated 1st of April, 1643, and is subscribed 
by James Ear! of Irvine, Sir Banna- 
tyne, Alexander Lord Saltoun, Lord Lorne, 
Lord Kilpont, Lord St. Colme, and several 
others. It is granted to Sir Robert Mur- 
ray of Priestfield, designed in the bond 
“Seots merchand at Paries,” for the sum 
of 30,000 livres. In 1670 an action was 
raised in the Court of Session for a balance 
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of the bond, when it was objected that the 
bond was null from the want of witnesses 
and the writer’s name. It was answered, 
“That the bond being drawin in France by 
souldiers in the camp to bankis in Paris, 
and in the French styll and language, 
ther was no necessati of such solemnities 
which were not requisit be the law of 
Fraunce ;” and if their Lordships had any 
doubt on this point, they were advised to 
“consult several people in the toun who 
could satisfie them, as Sinclair of 
Roslin, Mowat, lait factor in France, 
and John Inglis, advocate.” The Lords, 
however, ordained inquiry to be made as 
to the custom of the place “wher the 
bond, which is the ground of the debait, 
was granted,” by stating the case to the 
judge of the court of the place. This 
seems to have taken three years to ac- 
complish, as on the 5th of July, 1673, the 
Lords “having considered the answears 
made to them anent the queres within 
specefeit by the Presidiall at Rheimes in 
France,” they found the bond valid, not- 
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withstanding the want of writer’s name 
and witnesses, “in respect of the ansuear 
made therto and custome of Rhemes.” 
Among the donations were (1.) two cir- 
cular objects of stone from T. S. Muir, 
Esq., Leith. That gentleman, so well 
known for his research in the early eccle- 
siastical architecture of Scotland, procured 
these objects in St. Kilda in the course of 
last summer. They were dug up in a 
little bee-hive house of stone, situated in 
a deep valley in the middle of the island, 
called the Female Warrior’s Glen. Ac- 
cording to Martin (writing before 1700), 
this warrior still survived in the traditions 
of the islanders, who believed that this 
little house of stone had been her abode. 
Mr. Muir furnished an account and sketch 
of it, from which it appears plainly to be 
of the same construction and idea as those 
in Harris, recently described by Captain 
Thomas, and as the cloghauns of Ireland. 
2.) Casts of incised marks in one of a 
circle of standing stones in the Island of 
Lewis, by Sir James Matheson, Bart. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held on 
Wednesday, March 2, J. H. Parker, Esq., 
F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

H.S. Le Strange, Esq., of Christ Church, 
and Mr. Joseph Plowman were elected 
members of the Society. 

The President then called upon the 
Secretary to read his paper upon “ A Visit 
to Iona, with some Account, of its His- 
tory.” 

Mr. Lightfoot stated the interest with 
which Iona ought to be regarded, not only 
by those who are members of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church, but also by those who, 
although living under the pale of another 
Church, yet owed no little to their sister 
in the north. Iona was the chief seat of 
the horrors of Druidism previously to the 
coming of St. Columba, about a.p. 564, 
who established a college on the island for 
the education and general improvement of 
the people. After his death the founda- 
tion passed through several phases, and 
notwithstanding its isolated position ac- 
quired great wealth, and increased in in- 
fluence up to the time of the Reformation. 
It continued under the influence of the 
Culdees until the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, when they were driven 
from this and certain other of their es- 
tablishments by an invasion of clerics 
from the south, who acknowledged the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, and 
brought into use the tonsure, and other 


ecclesiastical customs hitherto unknown. 
A nunnery was established in the island 
about this time, and continued until A.D. 
1543, when Anna Macdonald, the last 
prioress, died, to whom no successor seems 
to have been appointed. The religious 
establishment of Iona was altogether 
broken up by the act of the Scotch Par- 
liament passed in 1560, which abolished 
religious houses. The island then passed 
into the hands of the McLeans, but is now 
the property of the Duke of Argyll. The 
second part of the paper contained a 
description of the ruins of Iona as at 
present existing; the most ancient of 
these is, without doubt, St. Oran’s Chapel, 
which contains features of early Norman 
of a very rude character, as well as the 
remains of some later work inserted within 
the building. The chapel of the nunnery 
is next in age, and although built almost 
entirely in the Norman style, is clearly 
much later than St.Oran’s Chapel. The 
cathedral, however, is by far the most 
important building on the island, and 
bears marks of two distinct periods, the 
tower and nave being Norman work of 
the same date as the nunnery, while the 
work east of the tower, as well as the 
transepts, is of a later kind. The carv- 
ing on the Norman capitals is still sharp, 
notwithstanding that it is entirely un- 
protected from the weather; it is of a 
most grotesque description, and is of great 
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interest to those fond of the curious. The 
altar, which was perfect in 1688, and was 
partly existing in 1772, has now entirely 
disappeared, but according to the accounts 
given of it by early travellers, it appears 
to have been made of white marble, and 
was of great size and value. The crosses 
are a great feature in Iona, and bear a 
considerable resemblance to those in Ire- 
land, especially those at Monaster-boice, 
co. Louth; Iona is said at one time to 
have possessed as many as 300, but most 
of them were destroyed by Puritan zeal, 
and now only some three or four remain. 
Sepulchral remains cover the island, both 
in the shape of cairns, as well as stone 
monuments of all kinds, which are ac- 
counted for from the fact that Iona from 
time immemorial has been considered 
sacred ground, so much so, that numbers 
of kings, both Scotch and Irish, and, it is 
said, even Norwegian, have been interred 
here, the last of whom is said to have been 
the famous Macbeth. Mr. Lightfoot re- 
lated some other interesting facts with 
regard to Iona, and concluded his paper 
by regretting the miserable state in which 
the present proprietor leaves the ruins. 
The President thanked the Secretary for 
his interesting paper, after which a con- 
versation took place, when the meeting 
was adjourned to Tuesday, March 15th. 


March 15. J. H. Parker, Esq., F.S.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary being called on for the 
report of the previous meeting, read to 
the Society the proceedings of the com- 
mittee with regard to a memorial addressed 
to the Vice-Chancellor and the Hebdoma- 
dal Council with reference to the Society’s 
collection of casts, &e.; also a letter calling 
upon the Society to send a protest to the 
corporation of York, who were about to 
destroy the old barbican attached to the 
Walmgate Bar, in that city. 

The following gentlemen were balloted 
for and elected members of the Society :— 
E. Bevers, Esq., Broad-street ; F. W. 
Fryer, Esq., St. Edmund Hall; John 
Mills, Esq., Ch. Ch.; Rev. J. H. Eld, St. 
John’s College. 

A lecture was then delivered by Mr. 
Skidmore, of Coventry, on “Ancient Metal- 
work applied to Domestic Purposes, and 
the Uses of Iron in reference to the New 
Museum.” Having called attention to the 
extensive application of metal in various 
preceding ages, illustrated by numerous 
examples, comparing these with the gene- 
ral productions of the present day, and 
shewing in the latter a want of beauty 
and delicacy of design and workmanship, 
and the absence of many of the decorative 
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arts, especially of enamels and niello, which 
marked the works intended for even or- 
dinary use at earlier periods, the embryo 
use of plate and ribbed iron was shewn in 
articles of the fourteenth century requiring 
strength, which has now been adopted, it 
was generally supposed for the first time, 
in our railway bridges and other con- 
structions. Turning to the second part of 
the subject, the knowledge and use of iron 
from the earliest ages were briefly reverted 
to, and its limitation by the comparatively 
small quantities obtainable. A review 
was given of the greatly increased powers 
of production by the inventions of the 
present age,—among the largest, that of 
the steam engine, by means of which was 
rendered easy the raising from deep mines 
of coal and ore, and its reduction to metal 
by blast furnaces of immense power ; enu- 
merating many of the great engineering 
works, rendered possible only in the pre- 
sent age, and the result of this vast aug- 
mentation of the material; he called 
attention to its varied applications, alike 
indispensable for the delicate spring of the 
chronometer or the ponderous tubular 
bridge supporting thousands of tons; rang- 
ing from the rudest implement of industry 
to the shield of a Cellini or a Vetchi; of 
exhibiting the most delicate manipulation 
and the most artistic expression; of the 
highest range of constructive skill of which 
no other known material was capable, and 
at the same time susceptible of perfection 
in the decorative art. It had not yet 
been applied to architecture except in 
limited degrees. In the revival of archi- 
tecture and art of late years, men’s atten- 
tion had been properly directed, in the 
first instance, to the study of the past; 
that the time had arrived when Gothic 
architecture was called upon to embody 
the capabilities of the present day, be 
suited to its wants, and appeal to the feel- 
ings and sentiments which animate the 
present races of mankind; that the archi- 
tecture of all past ages, whether Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Greek, or of the Christian era, 
alike gave expression to the religion, the 
habits, and thoughts of its own day, and in 
return enlisted its sympathies. The archi- 
tect of the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury hada certain limited areaofknowledge ; 
since then a western and an extreme east- 
ern world had been added: vast had been 
the addition to natural forms resulting 
from this. The architecture of the future, 
to be equal to its altered position, must 
embody and comprehend these various 
changes. While to the thirteenth-century 
architect the natural form surrounding him 
conveyed ideas which, conventionalized, 
became the expression of that period, 
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the architect of the nineteeth century had 
a wider range, resulting from both new 
varieties of natural form and the addition 
of new materials. This subject was illus- 
trated by reference to the enrichments in 
the spandrels of the Museum, containing 
conventionally-arranged foliage of the East 
Indies, South America, Australia, Africa, 
and various English types. A most inter- 
esting portion of the lecture followed, in 
which, after expressing the highest admi- 
ration of the exquisite forms of conventional 
foliage of the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, the much-discussed question rela- 
tive to the origin of those forms, and the 
theories on which they were founded, re- 
ceived a lucid explanation, both by various 
examples produced and details entered 
into. On this subject it is impossible in a 
brief notice, and without illustrations, to 
do justice to these remarks. The next 
portion of the paper was devoted to an 
investigation of the laws which govern 
the various materials used in architecture, 
the development of the inherent qualities 
euch had received in the use of iron: while 
its hardness forbad its carving in masses 
like soft stone, or moulded and dove-tailed 
like wood, its ductility gave to it additional 
powers of expression in a direction other 
materials were incapable of; that a new 
law, that of “attachment,” was necessary 
to allow full power to its expression, and 
he illustrated the meaning of this in the 
capitals and spandrels of the museum; to 
deny that law would be to stultify the 
use of the material of our age, and fall 
back upon modes of construction and en- 
richment only suitable to wood or stone. 
Numerous works in metal were referred 
too of early date in which this ductility 
and mode of attachments of parts received 
expression in the coiled wirework, the 
hammered and carved work, and the foliage 
of productions of gold, silver, copper, and 
iron, while for the present day it remained 
to carry out the theories so expressed on 
larger scales than had ever been before 
contemplated. ; 

On the conclusion of Mr. Skidmore’s 
paper the President remarked that it was 
difficult to know what point to touch upon 
in the paper just read, as it was so full of 
new matters; the theory which Mr. S. put 
forward, that metal foliage was the model 
for the early foliage of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, he believed to be quite novel, and, as 
far as he could see from the arguments al- 
leged, far from improbable. He thought 
that he was expressing the feelings of the 
Society in warmly thanking Mr. Skidmore 
for his extremely valuable paper. 

The Master of University rose to ex- 
press the pleasure he had felt in hearing 
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a theory which seemed to him quite fea- 
sible, and yet one quite novel to himself. 
He felt quite sure of the benefits to archi- 
tecture if iron were treated successfully ; 
and of Mr. Skidmore’s work at the New 
Museum he had the greatest admiration, 
and considered his treatment of metal ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and full of the real 
spirit of Gothic architecture. Before he 
concluded he would wish to ask whether 
any large ancient buildings exhibited the 
use of metal-work on so extensive a scale 
as the Museum ? 

After some remarks in reply to the 
Master of University by Mr. Skidmore, 
Dr. Acland said that he had hoped to 
have heard nothing of the Museum that 
evening, as he had come expecting a paper 
from Mr. Skidmore on Domestic work. 
He, however, testified to the information 
which he always received from Mr. Skid- 
more in matters connected with his art, 
and should have been most sorry if he had 
lost what he had heard that evening. He 
was glad that the difficulties which at- 
tended the erection of a work which was 
so new of its kind had been so manfully 
put forward; and he called to mind the 
time when the subject of the use of iron 
and glass was put forward at a meeting of 
the Society some three years ago, and he 
stated that he did not mind who might 
tell him, whether his friend Mr. Ruskin 
or any one else, that glass and iron were 
unfitting for a Gothic building, he stuck 
to the principle that if iron and glass were 
materials in abundance before him, that 
they ought to find their place in any 
building if required. His views were ac- 
cepted then by the Society; still only a 
rough sketch of something in iron and 
glass was the impression then left on the 
minds of the members present. The nut, 
he said, they had to crack was cracked 
now, and the difficulties they had experi- 
enced arose not from the impossibility of 
the work, but from the inability of archi- 
tects to manage it; they wanted a man to 
do it. And now he might say that, often 
as he had been in the Museum, he had 
never learnt what he had that night,—the 
marvellousintricacy of the metal-work ; the 
piece of foliage which he held in his hand, 
simple as it seemed, was yet made with a 
considerable amount of work, and he sup- 
posed of cost, for it contained in it no less 
than twenty-five pieces of iron welded to- 
gether in different ways. He advised Mr. 
Skidmore to send some of those pieces for 
inspection to the Society’s rooms, or some 
places where those who were desirous 
might form some appreciation of the diffi- 
culty and expense of the work. He urged 
the granting of a sufficient sum for proper 
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metal fittings for the windows, which 
seemed likely to be refused by the Univer- 
sity ; and, in conclusion, he thanked Mr. 
Skidmore for stating that this building 
was a beginning, that by and by a future 
generation would look upon it in com- 
parison with the advancement of art as a 
failure, and that if our country refused to 
encourage the beauties of metal work, 
others would, and that Australia and 
America would surpass us in the works 
of art. 

The Secretary called Mr. Skidmore’s 
attention to a building more ancient than 
the middle ages, and of an authority higher 
than any which would support his theory 
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of the use of metal work in artistic decora- 
tion; he meant Solomon’s temple. He 
was not aware of stone carving described 
there; the walls, the cornices with their 
carved pomegranates, were covered with 
gold, and the great brass pillars had capi- 
tals of molten and wrought brass. Allusion 
was made to the new Toronto Museum, 
for which a much larger sum was granted 
by that University than by that of Oxford. 
It was thought that the Canadians might 
take the shine out of us. 

After a few further remarks, the Presi- 
dent adjourned the meeting to Tuesday, 
March 22. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, March 1, the monthly 
meeting of this Society was held at the 
Museum, the Earl of Carlisle, President, 
in the Chair. 

The noble Chairman spoke as follows :— 
“Gentlemen, as this is the first occasion 
of my being in the presence of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society since I had 
the honour of being elected by them as 
its President, I have purposely committed 
to writing the brief remarks with which 
I propose to address them, both with a 
view of more expressly marking my re- 
spect for my distinguished audience, and 
also because I think it of good example, 
when the attending circumstances admit 
of it, and it is wished that what is offered 
should not be lightly said. In the first 
place, then, I have thought it right not to 
decline, or, at least, not to persevere in 
declining, the distinction thus conferred 
upon me. I neither seek to conceal from 
myself nor from you, gentlemen, which 
would be indeed superfluous, that I labour 
under one great disqualification. As a 
body, they whom I have now the pleasure 
to meet are mainly brought together by 
the love of science, and many of them are 
most honourably distinguished by high 
and varied proficiency in scientific pur- 
suits. With respect to myself, instead of 
being qualified, as your President should 
naturally be, to head your inquiries, and 
point the way to their best direction, 
whether from the shortcomings of early 
education, or the occupations of after life, 
or principally, no doubt, from defects of 
natural capacity, I dare not boast of 
being even a smatterer in science. So 
far from being worthy to worship in her 
innermost shrines, my feet have not been 
trained to cross her threshold. Into the 


motives that have led the Society to place 
me at the head of their honoured list it is 
scarcely within my province to inquire. 
They may have credited me with a sincere 
attachment for the allied, though still 
separate, pursuits of literature; and they 
may have most justly imputed to me a 
deep and unaffected sense of the value and 
dignity of science. Without, indeed, at- 
tempting any invidious comparison be- 
tween these two departments of intel- 
lectual culture, as far as they are distinct 
(for is not each, in fact, the most useful 
handmaid to the other), I cannot but feel 
that, while literature presents more ob- 
vious allurements for the youth and lei- 
sure of life, science altogether supplies 
more essential and pregnant contribu- 
tions to the continual progress and per- 
manent welfare of the whole human 
family. The occasion of a new President 
being, as it were, installed in your chair, 
will naturally carry the memories of most 
among you back to my immediate prede- 
cessor, the late Earl] Fitzwilliam. I would 
fain add to what I feel assured is the 
common sentiment, a brief expression of 
my own respectful and affectionate regret 
for that distinguished man. He was the 
son of a father who, in this great county 
of York, as well as throughout society at 
large, exercised greater powers of attrac- 
tion, perhaps, than any person on record, 
by the transparent kindness of a most 
guileless and benevolent nature. His suc- 
cessor, with a less winning and genial 
deportment, with the same steadfastness 
of unblemished honour, and with a supe- 
rior grasp of intellect and tenacity of pur- 
pose, inherited and retained the heredi- 
tary place in the public esteem. He 
evinced the most uniform and disinter- 
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‘ested concern in every matter that tended 
to promote the cause of human progress ; 
and this disposition, coupled with a vigor- 
ous understanding and an unaffected piety, 
at once constituted him an appropriate 
head of a Society whose guiding object, 
if I rightly interpret it, is to explore the 
wonderful works of God, and apply them 
to the service of man. In the perform- 
ance of this high mission the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society has occupied an 
honourable and prominent post. I have 
not the ability, and I should feel the 
attempt invidious, to discriminate be- 
tween the extent and variety of profi- 
ciency and eminence which have con- 
ferred lustre on its members. It will 
not be forgotten how much the institu- 
tion owes to the unremitting guardian- 
ship and special attainments of the Rev. 
Canon Harcourt; it will not be forgotten 
that it trained and has since resigned to 
more conspicuous fields of usefulness its 
first Keeper, Professor Phillips. It has 
been fortunate enough now to secure for 
that important position a gentleman who 
seeme well qualified to supply the place 
of even so distinguished a predecessor*. 
You will perceive that ample space has 
been of late added to your means of ac- 
commodation, and that your rooms and 
galleries are growing, as well as the col- 
lections which are to enrich and adorn 
them. The great county of which this 
is the capital is certainly well entitled 
to adequate provision, and indeed its very 
size, which has called forth so many kin- 
dred institutions, constitutes its own most 
formidable rivalry. When it is remem- 
bered how much has been contributed by 
the caves of Kirkdale and the alum de- 
posits of Whitby to illustrate the chro- 
nology of the globe, it was to be expected 
that there should be some central place of 
deposit for these and similar successive 
records of the world’s history; and the 
walls round about us shew that these ex- 
pectations have not been disappointed. 
The munificence of such contributors, 
among others, as Mr. Rudston Read and 
Mr. Roundell, lay open to us alike the ex- 
quisite varieties of these feathered forms 
that still make our groves harmonious, 
and these portentous forms of extinct 
animal life which carry us back through 
untracked periods to conditions of atmos- 
phere and vegetation not yet adapted to 
the tenancy of man. Witl: respect to the 
principle which ought to pervade and 
guide all societies established for the pro- 
motion of science, and which I feel per- 
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suaded equally influences your own body, 
I conceive and assume it to be the love of 
truth—truth absolute, truth for its own 
sake, truth, with no regard to the conse- 
quences that would ensue from its esta- 
blishment. Though Plato take the other 
side, still truth would be your choice—si 
Sractus illabatur orbis—still truth would 
be your rule. At the same time I may feel 
confident that you will not pursue this lofty 
endeavour with less alacrity and ardour, 
if you at the same time are sustained by 
the conviction that the severe pursuits 
and victorious establishment of truth will 
multiply the sources of human happiness, 
and place upon an unshaken foundation 
the evidences, the doctrines, and the hopes 
of religion.” 

The Rev. J. Kenrick read a paper on 
the rare coin presented by Mr. T. S. Noble. 
He observed that the imperial personage 
whose image it bore was absolutely un- 
known tv history. The inscription on the 
obverse is DIVAE MARINIANAE; and on the 
reverse is the figure of a peacock in flight, 
with the word consEcRATIO. Who was this 
Mariniana? Older writers have framed 
a pleasing romance that she was the wife 
of the unfortunate Emperor Valerian, who 
was taken prisoner by Sapor, King of 
Persia, and that, having died in captivity, 
her memory was honoured by the striking 
of this coin by her son, Valerian II. But 
this romance, like many others, has been 
destroyed by the merciless hand of the 
chronologer. From a date on one of the 
coins, it appears that she must have died 
six years before Valerian’s Persian expedi- 
tion. As he was twice married, and his 
sons, Gallienus and Valerian II., were only 
half-brothers, it is probable that she was 
his second wife. 

Consecration meant the same thing as 
deification, an honour paid to emperors and 
members of theirfamilics since Julius Cesar. 
It was variously indicated on the coins 
struck after their death. As the soul of 
Ceesar was supposed to have been carried to 
heaven by the blazing star which appeared 
at the time of his assassination, a star was 
often placed on the coins which recorded 
the consecration of an emperor. The eagle 
of Jove, sometimes with, sometimes with- 
out the thunderbolt, was a natural symbol 
of imperial dignity ; while for empresses 
was chosen the peacock, the bird of Juno. 
The consecration was sometimes denoted 
by a funeral pyre, an altar, a thensa (the 
carriage on which the images of the gods 
were carried in procession at the games of 
the circus), sometimes by a serpent, which, 
among its various significations, was used 
as a symbol of immortality. The coin 
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now presented is of debased silver, and of 
rude execution, and the form of the letters 
is unclassical. These characteristics suit 
the age in which it was produced. The 
days were evil; the succession to the 
imperial throne was the subject of per- 
petual wars ; the barbarians from time to 
time ravaged the provinces, and a pesti- 
lence, which began in A.D. 252, visited, in 
the course of fifteen years, every part of 
the ancient world. 

J. Ford, Esq., presented three flint 
arrow-heads, found in a grave near the 
Castle Howard Reformatory. A male and 
female skeleton, a Roman coin, &e., had 
been found on the road near which the 
Reformatory stands, which shewed that it 
had been a Roman burial-place ; and when 
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the excavation for the foundation of the 
Reformatory was made, a tumulus was 
discovered, and a skeleton, with a large 
stone placed over it. A few weeks since 
two kilns for the burning of pottery were 
also discovered within the field, which is 
under the cultivation of the inmates of the 
Reformatory. A very considerable quantity 
of ashes and much broken pottery were 
found, but, more interesting still, the shape 
and form of the kiln, and the mode in 
which the fire was applied, were tolerably 
evident. In consulting the map of Roman 
Yorkshire, he found that a Roman camp 
was marked near the site on which these 
were found. The remains seemed to have 
been interred by the side ofa road leading 
to an old ford at the river. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Feb. 28. Ata meeting of this Society 
at the Town Hall, G. H. Nevinson, Esq., in 
the Chair, 

Mr. Thompson exhibited a MS. which 
appeared to be the first skin of “ The ab- 
stracte or brefe declaracion of all and sin- 
gular Lordshippis, manners, landes, tene- 
ments, woodes, personagis, pencions, and 
all other possessions as well spirituall as 
temporall apperteignyng vnto the late at- 
taynted monastery of Colchester, surveiued 
by Richard Pollerd and Thomas Moyle, 
esquiers, generall Surveyers of the Kingis 
landes,” &¢., reference being made to a 
book in which the particulars might be 
found. 

Mr. North exhibited a hitherto unnoticed 
local token which had come into his pos- 
session since the publication of his paper 
read before the Society upon the trades- 
men’s tokens of Leicestershire. On the 
obverse is HENRY CRODDYN IN, round a 
cross moline; and on the reverse MELTON 


MOBERY round the letters By Henry 


Croddyn lies interred in the north aisle of 
Melton Church: he died January 8rd, 
1699. The Crodens appear to have been 
in Melton many years previously to this. 
In the churchwardens’ accounts for 1612 
we find,—“ Item, to Rafe Croden and 
William Allyn for Four dayes and a halfe 
settinge up winders in the Steepell...1Xs.” 

A small leaden token, also exhibited by 


Mr. North, has on the obverse WE. and 


16. 
on the reverse 57 


Mr. Hill exhibited two third brass Ro- 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCVI. 


man coins, found near the Manor-house 
at Melbourne. One of them has the words 
VRBS ROMA and a head on the obverse, 
and the wolf with Romulus and Remus on 
the reverse. 

Mr. Neale read a paper upon the works 
of the engraver William Vaillant. 

Mr. Goddard exhibited a spring padlock, 
of a globular form, about 14 inch in dia- 
meter, found at Gaddesby. Also a bronze 
medallion of an equestrian figure of King 
Charles. 

Mr. Gresley exhibited some specimens 
of English spurs, of which he read a de- 
scription. 

Earl Ferrers sent for exhibition a large 
stone hatchet-shaped celt, dug up near the 
Manor-house at Chartley. Its length is 
about 8} inches: the edge for cutting mea- 
sures about 43 inches, and the other end, 
which is very massive, and was used as a 
hammer, is about 2} by 3 inches. It 
weighs 6lb. 2.0z. The upper and lower sides 
of it havea hollow groove. There is a hole 
through it, rather behind the centre, for 
the insertion of the handle. This was 
probably made by the rotary friction of 
another hard round stone, used with sand 
and water. Where metal was used, the 
sides of the aperture are cylindrical, and 
in some cases the circular lines left by the 
tool may be seen; where, on the contrary, 
a stone was used, the edge of the aperture 
is splayed on each side. It is of a hard 
fine-grained stone, of a light grey colour, 
which might be taken for limestone, but 
sulphuric acid has no effect upon it. 

Another celt was exhibited by Mr. 
Gresley, presented to him by W. Dewes, 
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Esq., which was discovered about fifty 
years ago upon the Woulds, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, in the corner field where the lane 
to Blackfordby diverges from the Over 
Seile and Ashby turnpike road. It is of 
roughly chipped yellow flint, about 8} 
inches long, and 3 inches in the broadest 
part, which is near the semicircular cut- 
ting edge, from whence it becomes nar- 
rower towards the other end, which is 
obtusely pointed. “As the celt was the 
principal tool and weapon of the early 
Celtic inhabitants of this island, serving 
the purposes of the chisel, pick, punch, 
wedge, plane, hatchet, and battle-axe,” it 
is frequently found, as in the present in- 
stance, unaccompanied by other remains. 

The Chairman exhibited Roman coins of 
Vespasian and Maximinus, the former hav- 
ing the legend IMP CAES VESPASIAN AVG 
P M TR P P COS III. 

Mr. J. Thompson read the second part 
of his paper on the Jewry Wall, in which 


he endeavoured to prove that the fragment 
of masonry known by that name was ori- 
ginally the western entrance of Roman 
Leicester, before the station was enlarged 
to meet the requirements of the popula- 
tion. Ata subsequent date (in the mid- 
dle or latter part of the second century) 
the space between the western wall and 
the Soar was probably covered with build- 
ings, and then the western wall removed, 
leaving only the portion now remaining, 
which was incorporated with a large edi- 
fice, of which the foundations have been 
discovered at different times. Mr. Thomp- 
son entered very fully into his reasons for 
forming these conclusions. 

It was resolved that Mr. Thompson’s 
paper, with two illustrations, be printed 
with the Report of the Society for 1858, 
and that Mr. Wing’s paper, read at the 
last general meeting, also accompany 
it, if the funds of the Society shall be 
sufficient. 


CHETHAM SOCIETY. 


THE sixteenth annual meeting of this 
Society was held at the Palatine Hotel on 
the 1st of March, Mr. Jas. Crossley, F.S.A., 
President, in the Chair ; and amongst the 
gentlemen present were the Rev. F. R. 
Raines, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Canon of Man- 
chester, Vice-President of the Society; the 
Rev. Thomas Corser, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev. 
J. H. Marsden, B.D., Canon; Messrs. 
Thomas Heywood, F.S.A.; Arthur H. 
Heywood, Treasurer; William Langton, 
Hon. Secretary; and J. H. Harland, of the 
Council; the Revs. Joseph Clarke, Rector 
of Stretford, and N. W. Germon, High 
Master of the ManchesterGrammar-School; 
Professor Christie, Owen’s College ; — 
Holder, of Bolton; George Peel, William 
Prescott, B. Denison, Naylor, &c. 

Mr. Langton read the Treasurer’s ac- 
count, from which it appeared that the 
receipts amounted to £570, and after pay- 
ing all expenses of printing, &c., there 
was a balance in hand of £339. 

The Treasurer’s accounts were received, 
and referred to the appointed Auditors, 
Messrs, George and Joseph Peel, and B. 
D. Naylor. 

The Chairman then read the report of 
the Council, of which the following is a 
brief summary :— 

All the three publications for the last 
year had been issued, and were in the 
hands of the members. Volume 46 com- 
pleted the Shuttleworth Accounts, which 
was characterised as “a most useful and 


valuable work of general reference *.” 
Volume 47, “‘ The History of the Ancient 
Chapel of Birch,” edited by the Rev. J. 
Booker, M.A., F.S.A., being the fifth cha- 
pelry in the parish of Manchester de- 
scribed by the same indefatigable his- 
torian, would not yield to any of its 
predecessors, in attraction and interest ; 
and it was illustrated by views of Birch 
Chapel, St. James’s Church, and Slade 
Hall, and by a striking portrait, from the 
original at Platt, of Major-General Wors- 
ley, the great favourite of Oliver Cromwell 
(and of whom a full and interesting bio- 
graphy is given), engraved expressly for 
the work at the expense of C. C. Worsley, 
Esq. Volume 48 was Part I. of a Cata- 
logue of the Collection of Tracts for and 
against Popery, published in or about the 
reign of James II., now preserved in the 
Chetham Library, and edited by its Libra- 





® We are sorry to say that space has not been 
available to notice this volume so fully as it de- 
serves. It completes the Shuttleworth papers, 
and consists entirely of notes by the learned 
editor, Mr. Harland. These “‘ Notes” alone em- 
body a vast amount of information respecting 
everything mentioned in the Shuttleworth Ac- 
counts ; thus, under the head of ‘ Salmon,’’ we 
have an account of that fish and how to catch it; 
then some historical notes of it as an article of 
food ; under that of ‘* Silk’? we have an account 
of the silk trade in England from the earliest 
times. Amongst the earlier items in the volume 
we find Mallards, Malt, Marchpanes, Markets, 
Marl, Mastiff, &c. &c., each and all exhibiting a 
large amount of reading. 
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rian, Mr. Thomas Jones. This volume 
would have a permanent value to the gen- 
eral student, as a most accurate and in- 
structive index to a very memorable part 
of our literature, and as interesting a spe- 
cimen as could be selected of that grand 
treasure-house of knowledge, the invalua- 
ble Manchester Library founded by Hum- 
phrey Chetham. There were thirteen 
publications contemplated or in progress, 
viz., The Lancashire Lieutenancy under 
the Tudors and Stuarts; Lancashire and 
Cheshire Wills, second part, edited by 
the Rev. G. J. Piccope ; Catalogue of 
Tracts for and against Popery, in the 
Chetham Library, second part, edited by 
Mr. T. Jones; a Selection from Dr. John 
Byrom’s unprinted Remains in Prose and 
Verse; a new edition of Byrom’s Poems, 
collected and published after his decease ; 
Mamecestre, or Chapters from the early 
recorded History of the Barony, Manor or 
Lordship, town and borough of Manches- 
ter; Worthington’s Diary and Correspon- 
dence, concluding part, edited by James 
Crossley, Esq. ; Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, 
or Bibliographical Notices of some of the 
rarer Poetical Volumes in the Library of 
a Lancashire Resident; Miscellanies of the 
Chetham Society, volume three, edited by 
William Langton, Esq.; Nathan Wal- 
worth’s Correspondence with Peter Sed- 
don, of Outwood, from 1628 to 1654, 
edited by R. S. Sowler, Esq.; Hollinwerth’s 
Mancuniensis, a new edilion, edited by 
Canon Raines; Heraldic Visitations of 
Lancashire, edited by T. Dorning Hibbert, 
Esq., and History of the ancient Chapel of 
Stretford, in the parish of Manchester, 
by the Rev. Joseph Clarke, Rector of 
Stretford. 

The Chairman congratulated the mem- 
bers upon the fact that this year, for the 
first time in the history of the Society, the 
issue of three volumes had been completed 
within the year—a fact the more encou- 
raging as the Society was sixteen years 
old, and such bodies were not supposed to 
become more active as they advanced in 
age. The later portion of the Shuttle- 
worth Accounts was almost an alphabetical 
encyclopedia of most interesting and amus- 
ing information. Mr. Booker had now 
dealt with five of the out-townships of the 
city ; and he (the Chairman) hoped they 
might be able to continue the work. Mr. 
Booker’s history of the Worsley family, 
and especially of Major-General Worsley, 
was most interesting, especially consider- 
ing the high position he attained in the 
respect of Oliver Cromwell; that he was 
said to be the person to whom was spoken 
the famous words, “Take away that bau- 
ble;” that he it was who did the somewhat 
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daring feat of laying his hand on the 
shoulder of Algernon Sidney to turn him 
out of the House; that for what he did 
he had assigned to him St. James’s Pa- 
lace ; and that he had an almost regal 
interment in Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey. Mr. Jones’s volume 
was the best catalogue he (the Chairman) 
knew of any series of tracts; and this 
collection, which was a most valuable one, 
was originally formed by the Rev. Mr. 
Clayton, formerly a fellow of the Collegiate 
Church, and a most learned and able man. 
The Lancashire Lieutenancy, and the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Wills, by Mr. Piccope, 
were each about half printed, and would, 
no doubt, form two of the volumes for the 
current year. Attention ought to be 
given to the volume of poems by Dr. 
Byrom, which it was proposed to print as 
some acknowledgment of Miss Atherton’s 
kindness in paying for the four parts of 
Byrom’s diary ; and attention should also 
be given to the volume from the unprinted 
Byrom remains. The death of Dr. Par- 
kinson had interfered with these works. 
The Chairman referred to the several other 
contemplated works on the list ; and added, 
that Miss Farington had sent to him a 
series of letters from Richard Bradshaw, 
who was ambassador at the Hague, and to 
him from his man of business, James 
Wainwright. From them a very inte- 
resting volume might be compiled, throw- 
ing light upon what we knew very little 
about—the history of our trade at the 
time, and of our relations with other 
countries, 

Mr. Holden moved, and Professor 
Christie seconded, the adoption of the 
report. 

The Rev. Canon Raines said that very 
valuable documents lad recently been put 
into his hands, which he might call Eccle- 
siastical Documents from the Court of 
Chester, from 1540 to 1740, or a volume 
of Extracts from the Consistory Court of 
Chester. There were various visitations 
of the Manchester Collegiate Church ; 
documents as to the right of pews therein 
and as to the Grammar-School; cases as 
to tithes and witchcraft ; and altogether 
he thought it was almost impossible to 
over-estimate the importance of the col- 
lection. There was also a volume of lists 
of ordinations by the Bishop of Chester 
from 1540 to the accession of Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; and another volume of patents, 
warrants, and letters of Edward, third 
Earl of Derby, in the time of Henry VIII, 
with several apparently inedited letters 
from the Earl to the King, and letters 
relating to the Pilgrimage of Grace. He 
had, further, a volume of the Correspon- 
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dence of Richard Leigh, of Lyme, Esq., in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century ; 
the last-named two MSS. being transcribed, 
and very nearly ready for the press. As 
to the Commissions on the Lancashire 
Chantries, a copy of the first commission, 
that of 1556, had been obtained from the 
Duchy Office, and the other two were in 
progress of transcription ; the work would 
be very valuable, because no one had 
hitherto touched on the subject. 

Mr. Thomas Heywood hoped that the 
interesting and little kuown period of our 


Mr. W.T. Taylor, of Little Queen-street, 
has engaged and published a medal of Mr. 
C. Roach Smith, which is deserving of great 
praise for its artistic merits. However ela- 
borately the general run of modern medals 
may be finished, they rarely present that sim- 
plicity which charms in the medallic works 
of the ancients. Mr. Taylor, however, has 
succeeded in throwing much classical ef- 
fect into this medal, which will distin- 
guish it from most of the similar works of 
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history, the Pilgrimage of Grace, might 
be elucidated. 

The report was then adopted; the re- 
tiring Council re-elected ; and the Chair- 
man announced that a general index was 
being compiled, which would apply to the 
first fifty vols. of the Society’s books. A 
strong wish was expressed that Mr. Cross- 
ley would complete his Worthington’s 
Diary and Correspondence ; and the pro- 
ceedings concluded with a vote of thanks 
to that gentleman for his valuable services 
as President. 


the present day. The obverse is a portrait 
from a marble medallion by Signor Fon- 
tani. The reverse gives an excellent notice 
of the Roman wall of Dax in France, 
which Mr. Roach Smith has mainly con- 
tributed to preserve from destruction. The 
legend, Reliquiis muri Aquarum Tarbelli- 
carum conservatis, (‘the remains of the 
wall of Dax preserved,’) is unexceptionable 
as simply stating a fact, coupled with the 
date, M DCCC LVIII., in the exergue. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Common Law of Kent; or, The 
Customs of Gavelkind. With the Deci- 
sions concerning Borough-English, By 
Tuomas Rosinson, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn. A New Edition, with a Selection 
of Precedents of Feoffments by Infant 
Heirs in Gavelkind, &. By J. D. Nor- 
woop, Solicitor. (Ashford: Henry Ig- 
glesden).—In giving our readers a sketch, 
in our last number, of the early history 
of the anomalous tenure known as “ Bo- 
rough-English,” we were enabled to avail 
ourselves, to a considerable extent, of the 
recent enquiries made by Mr. Corner into 
the remote points and intricacies of that 
subject. In attemping a similar notice 
in reference to the tenure of Gavelkind, 
we find ourselves, in default of any recent 
writer who has regarded the subject from 
a purely antiquarian point of view, com- 
pelled to fall back mainly upon our early 
authorities on the subject, Lambarde and 
Somner, whose opinions, recommended 
alike by learning, zeal, and laborious re- 
search, are set forth, in the most advan- 


tageous form, perhaps, in the pages of 
Robinson, the writer of the most recent 
text-book on Gavelkind. 

In so doing we shall avail ourselves toa 
considerable extent of the contents of a 
book—neatly printed, and bearing marks of 
having received much editorial care—which 
now lies on our table, and which, so far as 
the title-page is concerned, professes to be 
a new edition of Robinson’s work on Gavel- 
kind. On examination, however, it can 
hardly, we are inclined to think, be con- 
sidered as such. With a possibly commend- 
able, though, in our opinion, a certainly 
misplaced, considerateness for the pockets 
of his readers, the Editor, we find, has with- 
drawn much of the more purely antiqua- 
rian matter which filled Robinson’s pages ; 
and in the present edition we look in vain 
for the author’s interesting Chapters on 
the “ Now Obsolete Privileges relating to 
Gavelkind Lands in Kent,” the “ Customs 
Common to all Kentish-men,” and the 
“Custom of Borough-English,” with nu- 
merous other passages in the original 
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text as well. Mr. Norwood’s work, con- 
sequently, we feel ourselves bound to pro- 
phesy, will never, in its present state, 
attain the favour, either with antiqua- 
rians or with the legal profession, that 
has been conceded to the old editions of 
Robinson and Mr. Wilson’s third edition 
of 1822. As, on the other hand, Mr. 
Norwood’s additional notes in reference 
to recent decisions are likely to be of con- 
siderable value to the practitioner, and as 
we should be vexed to see what might 
really prove a good book spoilt by short- 
comings quite within the possibility of cure, 
we would strongly recommend him to 
add a Supplementary Chapter, embodying 
at least the pith and substance of every 
passage that has been cancelled in Robin- 
son’s work, to make certain alterations 
in the title-page, to re-arrange the Index, 
and, should he deem it absolutely neces- 
sary to do so, to add a shilling or two to 
the price of the work. In the present 
state of things, he stands a strong chance, 
we fear, of “spoiling the ship for the 
ha’porth of tar.”—To return, however, 
to the subject on which we set out, the 
Antiquities of Gavelkind. 

The etymology of the word “ gavelkind” 
has cost both lawyers and antiquaries a 
world of trouble, and not improbably will 
continue to do so to the end of the chap- 
ter. The opinions that have been formed 
on the subject, as Robinson has remarked, 
may be reduced under two heads :—1. 
Those founded “on the nature of the 
lands in point of descent.” 2. Those 
founded “on the nature of the services 
yielded by the land.” 

The opinions embraced under the first 
of these two heads seem to be three in 
number; the most common, and perhaps 
the best founded of which is, that the 
word is a compound of three Saxon words, 
gife eal cyn, meaning “give all the 
children.” Sir Henry Spelman, again, 
would derive the word from the Saxon 
gavel (or gabel) and cyn or kind, a 
“tribute” or “payment” of right be- 
longing to the “children” or “ descend- 
ants.” In reference to the third opinion 
of this class, we cannot better do justice 
to it than by quoting Robinson’s own 
words on the subject :— 


‘*Mr. Taylor, in his ‘History of Gavel- 
kind,’ deduces the first part of the word 
from the ancient British word gafael, or, 
according to the English pronunciation, 
ga vel, which signifies a‘ tenure,’ and is derived 
rom the word gafaelu, ‘to hold ;’ but is 
something at a loss to account for the ter- 
mination, and offers, with some diffidence, 
two derivations of it,—one from the British 
word kennedh, generatio or familia, and 
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then the compound will import ‘the tenure of 
the family ;’ the other from the Saxon word, 
gecynde, ‘ kind’ or ‘sort ;’ and he ——- 
that ‘the Saxons, meeting with the British 
gavel, and understanding it to be their com- 
mon tenure, added something to express it to 
their own apprehensions, which being set 
together would signify, and that properly 
enough, genus tenure,’ so called by way of 
eminence, ‘ because that tenure deserved a 
denomination of the highest remark, it being, 
if not the only, yet the most eminent tenure 
among them.’”’ 


An apt elucidation of “obscurum, per 
obscurius,” as it seems to us, Mr. ‘Taylor. 


The etymology, however, of the word, 
as “drawn from the nature of the ser- 
vices yielded by the land,” has found 
favour with high authorities on this sub- 
ject, and is pronounced by Robinson as at 
once “most natural and easy, doing the 
least violence to the words, and best sup- 
ported both by reason and authority.” 

*‘ According to this exposition of the 
term,” he says, “it is derived from the Saxon 
word gafol, or, as otherwise written, gavel, 
which signifies‘ rent,’ ora customary perform- 
ance of husbandry works ; and therefore they 
called the land which yields this kind of 
service, gavelkind, that is ‘land of the kind 
that yields rent.’ This derivation, first at- 
tempted by Lambard in his ‘ Perambula- 
tion,’ and followed by Phillpot in his Villare 
Cantianum, Mr. Somner warmly espouses, 
and maintains with great learning, proving, 
by a number of ancient records, that gafol, 
or gavel, was a word of frequent use among 
the Saxons, and signified not only ‘ tribute,’ 
‘tax,’ or ‘custom,’ but also rent in general ; 
and that under this term were compre- 
hended all socage services, which lie in 
render, or feasance; the word being com- 
pounded with, and applied to, the particu- 
lars wherein the payment or performance 
of the service consisted ; as gavel-corn, sig- 
nifying ‘corn-rent,’ gavel-erth, ‘ tillage-ser- 
vice,’ and a multitude of others ; and the 
tenant from whom these services were due 
was called gavel-man. And gavelkind is a 
compound of this word gavel and gecynde, 
which is ‘ nature,’ ‘ kind,’ ‘quality,’ or ‘ con- 
dition ; and therefore the proper significa- 
tion of the term is land of that kind or na- 
ture that yields rent, censual or rent-service 
land, in contradistinction to knight-service 
land, which being holden ‘ by the free ser- 
vice of arms,’ yielded no cens, rent, or service 
in money, provision, or works. So that 
those lands are in Kent called gavelkind, 
which in other counties are distinguished 
by the name of socage.” 


Now if this be taken as the true etymo- 
logy of the word, it results that it bears 
reference solely to the éenure of the land, 
and not to its partibility and other cus- 
tomary qualities attached to it. This, 
with all deference to such high authori- 
ties, we beg to doubt ; and we leave it to 
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the reader to consider, upon the score of 
likelihood and common probability, whe- 
ther it is not reasonable to suppose that 
a socage tenure, characterized by certain 
exceptional customs, and passing under a 
peculiar name, was indebted to those ex- 
ceptional customs, and not to those cir- 
cumstances in which it resembled all other 
socage tenures, for that peculiar name. 
The name, too, it appears to us, was most 
likely given to those customs at the period 
at which they were first recognised as 
forming an exception to the general law 
of inheritance. 

The next subject for enquiry is, how it 
is that, amid the changes that have un- 
doubtedly taken place in England as to 
its general law of descent, the pec»liar 
descent known as ‘ gavelkind’ has contrived 
to hold its ground, both in various isolated 
localities, and, in general, throughout the 
county of Kent. 

From such remnants of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Danish laws as have come down 
to our times, we may reasonably conclude 
that, under ordinary circumstances at 
least, land descended to all the children 
in common. As the Norman laws, too, 
divided socage lands among the sons, the 
Conquest would introduce no consider- 
able alteration in the general law of the 
land in reference to inheritance; and, 
indeed, although the Conqueror granted 
permission to the citizens of London to 
continue to enjoy their peculiar usage of 
primogeniture, he seems, so far as the rest 
of the kingdom was concerned, to have 
confirmed the general law of the parti- 
bility of descent :—‘Si quis intestatus obie- 
rit, liberi ejus hereditatem equaliter divi- 
dant.” 

It was the introduction of military 
tenures, in all probability, that first in- 
troduced the law of primogeniture into 
this country to any considerable extent ; 
It being convenient,” as Robinson re- 
marks, “for the service of the kingdom 
to preserve the fee entire, to the intent 
that the tenant by knight-service, who 
by his tenure was bound to attend the 
king in his wars, might do it with more 
dignity and grandeur ; and the choice fell 
on the eldest son, as he was soonest able 
to perform the duties of the fee.” It will 
be impossible, however, to settle the pe- 
riod of this change with regard to knight- 
service lands, till antiquarians are agreed 
whether our military tenures were in use 
with the Saxons, or were first introduced 
amongst us by the Conqueror. 


“ But however this may be,”—to continue 
the remarks of our author on the subject,— 
“it seems certain that socage lands re- 
mained partible long after the Conquest ; 
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though, indeed, we have no exact account 
of the precise time of the general altera- 
tion of descents with regard to these lands 
throughout the kingdom; but from the 
silence of historians it may be concluded 
that it was not effected at once, nor by any 
written law, but seems to have crept in in- 
sensibly and by degrees, in imitation of the 
descents of knight- service lands ; the owners 
of socage tenements choosing rather to 
deprive their younger sons of their cus- 
tomary share of the inheritance, than that 
their elder son should not be in a condition 
to emulate the state and grandeur of the 
military tenants.” 


According to the opinion of Lord Holt, 
in the reign of Henry I., the females, in 
case there was also male issue, began to 
be excluded from the enjoyment of the 
real estate; but the males still inherited 
equally the socage land. Lord Hale, in- 
deed, goes somewhat further, and collects 
from the Seventieth Law of that king, 
* Primum patris feodum primogenitus filius 
habeat,’ that though the whole land did 
not then descend to the eldest son, “yet 
it began to look a little that way.” Som- 
ner, however, in his commentary on this 
law of Henry I. (Wilkins’s “ Saxon Laws,” 
p. 226), interprets the primum feodum to 
be only the “capital messuage,” (as ac- 
cording to Glanville, b. vii. c. 3,) or what is 
called the “Chief de Heritage”in the Grand 
Custumier of Normandy, for which the 
younger sons were to have an equivalent 
out of the rest of the inheritance. 

In the time however of Henry IT., some 
thirty or forty years later, things seem to 
have changed very materially in this re- 
spect; for, according to Glanville, who 
wrote in that reign, in order to entitle 
the sons to take equally, it was necessary 
not only that the land should be held in 
free socage, but further, that it should be 
“partible from of old”—quod sit antiqui- 
tus divisum. Indeed, if we may form a 
judgment from the passage in its entirety, 
it is pretty evident that by this time the 
custom of borough-English and the law 
of descent of realty to the eldest son, in 
reference to socage tenures, predominated 
in numerous localities. 

From this period it is indisputable that 
the law of primogeniture continued to 
make such rapid progress in this country, 
that by the time that King John ascended 
the throne, it had become more generally 
prevalent than the law of partible descent. 
Indeed, whatever position the latter may 
have continued to occupy in the time of 
Henry IL. though extending probably 
much more widely than it does at the 
present day, so far was it from being the 
general law of the land, that in the courts 
of law the presumption then was, as now, 
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that even socage lands (except in Kent) 
were descendible to the eldest son only, 
unless it were proved that they had always 
been departible. 

It was about this period, too, and pro- 
bably little, if any, earlier, that the name 
“gavelkind” wasfirst applied to the Kentish 
socage lands that continued subject to the 
custom of partibility. Indeed, to avail 
ourselves once more of the language of 
our leading authority :— 


“‘The partible lands in Kent are found 
distinguished from those at the common law 
by their present name of Gavelkind in 
Pasch. 9 Joh, rot. 7, Kanc. ; where in assize 
William de Valon, the tenant, pleads in 
abatement, ‘quod dimidia carucata terre 
est partibilis et gavelykinde,’ etc.; and the 
like pleading occurs in Pasch, 4 Joh. rot. 6, 
in dorso.” 

This complete revulsion in the English 
law of inheritance is further apparent 
from the words employed by Bracton, 
who wrote in the latter part of the fol- 
lowing reign :—“Si autem hereditas non 
Suerit divisa ab antiquo, tune tota rema- 
neat primogenito.” 

As the county of Kent in particular, 
disregarding the change so generally 
adopted throughout the country in this 
respect, still adheres to what apparently 
was the English common law of descent 
in the days of the Conqueror, it may be 
worth our while to notice the conclusions 
arrived at by the authority so often 
quoted, as to the causes of this peculiarity ; 
not indeed that his enquiries, any more 
than those of Lambarde and Somner, 
have been crowned with anything like an 
abundant success; for we quite agree 
with him in the remark that it is “ much 
more easy to lay down negutively what 
was not the cause of this, than affirma- 
tively what is :”?— 

“Tt being plain that the continuance of 
this custom in Kent stands not in need of a 
confirmation from the Conqueror, since it 
was in his time the common law of the 
kingdom, as appears by his 36th law above 
mentioned. But it is more difficult to assign 
the true cause ; Mr. Somner finding it easier 
to refute the fabulous story of the Kentish 
men’s composition for their privileges with 
the Conqueror, by means of the surprise of 
the moving wood of Swancombe®*, than to 





_ * The earliest mention of this story is found 

in the Chronicle of Thomas Sprot, a monk of St. 

Augustine’s, Canterbury, who lived in the time 

of Edward I. ~ Lambarde, with a singular 
Ke 


credulity, it is looked upon as “not unlikely” to 
have happened. Somner, however, (Treatise on 
Gavelkind ) holds the story to be wholly un- 
deserving of credit, and, significantly reminding 
us that the time of the year was November (not 
exactly the season for leafy branches), gives 
Sprot’s narrative as follows :—‘‘ When the Nor- 
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give another account in lieu of that which 
he has destroyed ; confessing that his answer 
must be but conjectural, neither historians 
nor records giving light into this matter ; 
but however, as his supposition seems to 
be the most probable, I shall insert it here: 
—‘ The Kentish men,’ he says, ‘more care- 
ful in those days to maintain their issue for 
the present than their houses for the future, 
were more tenacious, tender, and retentive 
of the present custom, and more careful to 
continue it, than generally those of most 
other shires were; not because, as some 
give the reason, the younger be as good 
gentlemen as the elder brethren, but be- 
cause it was land which by the nature of it 
appertained not to the gentry but to the 
yeomanry, whose name or house they cared 
not much to uphold by keeping the inhe- 
ritance to the elder brother.’ This, I think, 
may suffice concerning the antiquity of our 
custom ; and the notion that it is the re- 
mains of the old common law is further sup- 
ported by this, that several of the special 
customs of Kent evidently spring from the 
same source.” 


So extensively, even at the present day, 
does the custom of Gavelkind prevail in 
the county of Kent, that it is a presump- 
tion of the courts of law of this country, 
that all lands situate in that county are 
of the nature of Gavelkind, till the con- 
trary is made to appear; indeed, so highly 
above all other local customs has this 
especial custom been dignified, that it is 
not uncommonly known as the “ Common 
Law of Kent.” 

But, though the legal presumption is 





man Conqueror had the day, he tvok his journey 
towards Dover Castle, that he might subdue Kent 
also; wherefore Stigand, Archbishop, and Egel- 
sin, Abbot, as the chief of that shire, observing 
that now, whereas heretofore no villeins had 
been in England, they should be now all in 
bondage to the Normans, they assembled all the 
county, and shewed the imminent dangers, the 
insolence of the Normans, and the bad condition 
of the villenage. They resolving all rather to 
die than lose their freedome, purpose to en- 
counter with the Duke for their countries’ 
liberties. Their captains are the Archbishop 
and the Abbot. Upon an appointed day, they 
meet all at Swanescomb, and harbouring them- 
selves in the woods, with a green bough (as Mr. 
Lambard hath it) in every man’s hands, they 
incompasse his way. The next day, the Duke, 
coming by Swanescomb, seemed to see with 
amazement, as it were, a wood approaching to- 
wards him; the Kentish men, at the sound of a 
trumpet, take themselves to arms, when pre- 
sentiy the Archbishop and Abbot were sent to 
the Duke, and saluted him with these words :— 
* Behold, Sir Duke, the Kentish men come to 
meet you, willing to receive you as their liege 
lord, upon the condition that they may for ever 
enjoy their annual liberties and laws used among 
their ancestours, otherwise presently offering 
war; being ready to die rather than undergo a 
yoke of bondage, and lose their ancient laws.’ 
The Normans in this narrow pinch, not so wil- 
lingly as wisely, granted the desire ; and, hostages 
given on both sides, the Kentisn men direct the 
Normans to Rochester, and deliver them the 
county and the castle of Dover.” 
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that all lands in the county of Kent are 
of the nature of Gavelkind, by the appli- 
cation of certain tests the contrary may 
be proved. All lands in that county which 
were anciently and originally holden in 
socage tenure, (and not disgavelled by act 
of Parliament,) are of the nature of gavel- 
kind; so much so, in fact, that, according 
to the highest of the older authorities, 
Lambarde and Somner, land of this tenure, 
though from time immemorial it has never 
been parted in deed, still remains partible, 
and may be parted whenever the necessity 
may arise. All lands, fees, and tenements, 
on the other hand, in the county of Kent, 
known to have been originally holden by 
the ancient tenure of knight-service, de- 
scend to the eldest son only, and are not 
partible, or of the nature of Gavelkind. The 
statute, too, of 12 Car. II., c. 24, which 
abolished the tenure of knight-service, and 
converted it into free and common socage, 
has effected no change in this respect; for 
lands, it must be remembered, to be sub- 
ject to Gavelkind, must have been ori- 
ginally holden in socage tenure, or, in 
other words, their liability to the custom 
must have continued to exist time out of 
mind, in legal phrase. As customs, too, 
in the language of Lord Coke, “receive 
their perfection from the continuance of 
time, and come not within the compass of 
the king’s prerogative,” even the sovereign 
cannot, by letters patent or otherwise, 
grant that lands hitherto not of that na- 
ture shall in future be of the nature of 
Borough- English or Gavelkind. 

As a custom of this nature cannot be 
created, so, on the other hand, nothing 
short of an Act of Parliament can extin- 
guish the custom of Gavelkind. It is in 
conformity with this necessity that at va- 
rious times there have been seven Statutes 
made for this purpose, known as the 
“ Disgavelling Acts,” in legal phrase. Of 
these, the 31 Henry VIII., c. 3, is the only 
disgavelling Statute of a public character 
and existing in print: the other six are 
merely private Acts, and do not appear in 
the Statute-books. Their respective dates 
are,—11 Henry VII., 15 Henry VIII., 2 
and 3 Edward VI., 1 Elizabeth, 8 Eliza- 
beth, and 21 James I. 

With the following passage, borrowed 
from b. ii. c. 4 of Robinson’s work, we 
close our notice of the Antiquities of 
Gavelkind :— 

“ The hereditary lands among the Saxons 
(otherwise called Bocland,) were not subject 
to any feodal service, and therefore could 
not escheat to any feodal lord. And this 
was the general usage of England till the 
Conqueror, introducing hereditary feuds, 
imposed therewith, among the rest of the 
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feodal servitudes, this of escheats. But even 
then, as at this day, if a man fled for felony 
and was outlawed, he being esteemed a 
common enemy, caput lupinum, one out of 
the King’s protection, his lands were for 
feited to the crown. And our Kentish 
Gavelkind retains these, as well as many 
other properties of the Saxon allodium ; 
for, by the custom of Kent, if tenant in fee- 
simple of lands in gavelkind commit felony, 
and suffer judgment of death, he shall incur 
forfeiture of his goods, but his lands of that 
tenure shall not be forfeited, nor escheat to 
the King, or other lord of whom they are 
holden; but the heir, notwithstanding the 
offence of his ancestor, shall enter imme- 
diately, and enjoy the lands by descent after 
the same customs and services by which 
they were before holden, This has given 
occasion to the proverbial expression,— 

‘The father to the bough, 

And the son to the plough.’ 
Or, as it is somewhat differently expressed 
in the manuscript copy of the Consweludines 
Kancie in Lincola’s Inn Library,— 

* The fader to the bonde, 

And the son to the londe.’ 
Nor shall the King have the year, day, 
and waste of lands in gavelkind holden of a 
common person, where the tenant is exe- 
cuted for felony ; which, according to the 
general rule in Bracton (130 a, 131 a), ‘Von 
debet vex de jure habere annum et diem de 
aliqua terra que non possit esse eschueta 
dominorum,’ seems to be but a consequence 
of the other custom.” 


The custom of Gavelkind extends to 
numerous other localities in the kingdom 
in addition to the county of Kent, affect- 
ing freeholds in some instances, as well as 
manors. Should he venture upon a revised 
impression of his work, Mr. Norwood, it 
is to be hoped, will give his readers the 
benefit of the complete list of such locali- 
ties, which, at the cost of great labour and 
research, we have reason to believe he has 
recently completed. 


Four Months in Algeria; with a Visit 
to Carthage. By the Rev. J. W. BLaKEs- 
LEY. (Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.)— 
As everybody reads the “ Times,” we may 
premise that that same noun of multitude 
has been enlightened on many points of 
extremely out-of-the-way geography by 
“A Hertfordshire Incumbent,” under 
which signature the writer of this volume 
contributed some valuable information. 
The same writer in his own name now 
comes before us with one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive volumes of travels 
which it has ever been our lot to notice. 

Ill health forced Mr. Blakesley to seek 
a warmer clime, and on the last day of 
1857 he sailed from Marseilles for Algeria, 
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the communication with which is now as 
easy and regular as was that between 
England and Belgium twenty years ago. 
At Algiers he arrived on the 2nd of 
January, and almost immediately after 
his arrival proceeded to take notes of all 
he saw; these observations are given us in 
that plain, straightforward style for which 
Mr. Blakesley is so remarkable; and al- 
though he may be an actor in the scene 
described, we lose sight of him almost 
directly. Thus, after giving an account of 
the town at large, he introduces to us the 
description of a Moorish interior :— 

‘* Several streets rise from the level of the 
Rue Bab-el-Oude and Rue Bab-Azoun, con- 
verging more and more as they ascend the 
hill, until they meet in the immediate 
vicinity of Kazbah. The steepness of the 
ascent would prevent the use of a carriage 
in these, even if they were wide enough to 
admit one; but in point of fact, there is 
not one broader than the Rows of Yar- 
mouth, and most are even narrower. ‘The 
principal one, which bears the name of 
the Street of the Kazbah, is cut in steps. 
Lateral alleys here and there connect these 
main lines with one another ; but the whole 
forms a labyrinth, out of which it is impos- 
sible for the puzzled European to find his 
way, except by remembering that if he 
mounts he will be sure in time to arrive at 
the citadel, and if he descends, no less cers 
tain, ultimately, to reach the sea. I do not 
believe that one person in a hundred, if 
conducted to the highest part of the town 
and then left to himself, would succeed in 
returning by the same course by which he 
had come. The sides of the streets are in 
general simply dead walls, with here and 
there a loophole above and a closed door 
below, the houses exhibiting no more indi- 
viduality than the sheep of a flock. At the 
height of the first story, wooden corbels are 
sometimes seen supporting a second one, 
likewise with its dead wall, which ap- 
proaches even nearer to the opposite tene- 
ment than the floor below. Sometimes, 
especially in the cross alleys, the houses 
actually meet at the top, and the street 
becomes a mere arch. As you toil along it 
for the first time, not without some feeling 
of uneasiness at observing yourself the only 
European among a crowd of strange figures, 
of whose language you do not understand a 
word, you perhaps meet a troop of asses 
loaded with baskets of sand, and followed 
by a half-naked savage, whose looks do him 
injustice if he would feel any scruple in 
felling you with the cudgel he is employing 
upon the wretched brutes from whose des- 
perate rush you despair of escaping. Of 
course you conclude that you have taken a 
wrong turn, and got into a very disagreeable 
neighbourhood. But this is altogether an 
error. There is, perhaps, a door standing 
Open in the invariable dead wall. Look in, 
and you will see a charming court, sur- 
rounded by an arcade of marble columns, 
In the middle is a fountain, or perhaps some 
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beautiful tree, such as in England we only 
find in the hot-house of a millionnaire, 
Passing under the arcade on a tessellated 
floor, you find a staircase, of which both the 
stairs and walls are covered with encaustic 
tiles, and which conducts to an open gallery, 
likewise running round the court, From 
this you may enter the chambers of the 
mansion, not by opening a door, but by 
simply withdrawing a curtain, which marks 
the approach to each ; and in these you will 
see both the extent to which Oriental luxury 
can be carried, and the taste with which it 
adapts itself to the conditions of the climate, 
The floors are invariably of stucco or en- 
caustic tiles: round the walls, which are 
painted in arabesques, run sofas covered 
with rich silk hangings and embroidered 
with gold. Elegantly carved tables stand 
here and there, covered with knick-knacks 
of native workmanship, such as gold or 
silver essence-boxes, fans made of ostrich 
feathers, and ostrich eggs carved in devices 
or suspended in a network of twisted gold 
and silk thread. The main light comes 
through the door by which you have entered 
from the open gallery; sometimes there is 
no other whatever; but when there is it 
proceeds from a narrow slit culminating in 
an ogee arch, and filled with elaborate stone 
tracery, through which a single sunbeam 
finds its way in a fragmentary state. These 
windows are made like the embrasures in a 
fortification, and contracted on the outer 
face of the wall to the simple loopholes 
which strike the eye of a stranger. There 
is no glass in them. On the stuccoed floor, 
there are one or two small carpets, and 
perhaps a lion or a panther’s skin with the 
teeth and nails gilt. In the palmy days of 
Algerine piracy, both the town and the 
neighbourhood were full of mansions fur- 
nished in this style ; and in the case of the 
latter surrounded with delicious gardens, 
But the universal ruin of the Moorish popu- 
lation, which followed the French conquest, 
has to a great extent obliterated the traces 
of the former magnificence. The country 
villas were at first wantonly destroyed by 
the conquerors, and the town houses subse- 
quently stript by their owners of everything 
valuable which could be carried away. In 
some instances the beautiful courts with 
their marble columns are occupied by the 
stores of an European shopkeeper ; in others 
the tenant has cut oblong holes in the outer 
walls and put sashes into them, and scarcely 
in any has there been attention paid to 
keeping up the ornamental repairs. Still, 
in a few houses, the visitor may yet gain an 
idea of what a Moorish interior must have 
been under the old régime. The house of 
the bishop, which before the invasion of the 
French was the palace of the Agha or War- 
Minister, is, perhaps, the finest specimen in 
existence.” 

Proceeding in this manner, Mr. Blakesley 
gives us full descriptions of the politics, 
history, antiquities, and ethnology of the 
places visited, every now and then throw- 
ing considerable light upon many dark 
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~ passages of history; and thus while telling 
us of a service he attended in a Jewish 
synagogue, he says that he “ was struck 
by the circumstance that the air to which 
the Psalms were chanted coincided almost 
exactly with one of the Gregorian tones. 
On this occasion the synagogue was very 
full. Many of the men wore an European 
costume, but covered their shoulders with 
a silk scarf, worn like that of a lady in 
England. Their prayers were repeated 
with extreme rapidity, every one turning 
himself to the nearest wall. In Constan- 
tine I heard the chant of the Psalms, occa- 
sionally accompanied or interrupted by 
the shrill cry of lu-lu-lu,—the same which 
the Moorish women use at funerals and 
weddings, and which is no doubt the re- 
presentative of the el-el-eu, which Herodo- 
tus tells us the Libyan women of his time 
excelled in uttering.” Herodotus remarks 

‘that these howlings, odoAvyn, (ololygee,) 
were heard in the temples of Greece. In 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon éAo0Avyh is 
rendered, ‘any loud crying, especially of 
women; usually a ery of joy, but also in 
token of sorrow,—a lamentation.’ 

The history of the conquest and occu- 
pation is given at some length, and we 
find that the author fully corroborates all 
that has been hitherto said respecting the 
state of things there. The French remain 
as conquerors, and the natives as the con- 


quered ; they do not amalgamate, and 


apparently never will. A high state of 
civilizaticn has been introduced, so far as 
matters of police and outward decorum 
are concerned, but beyond a servile bow- 
ing to the stranger the people are as 
-averse as ever to Frankish rule. During 
the four months’ residence Mr. Blakesley 
travelled about a good deal, visiting the 
eastern provinces, Constantine, Bona, the 
Hippo of Augustine, Tunis, and the Site 
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of Ancient Carthage. The remarks upon 
this will, to many persons, be the most 
interesting in the work. With one more 
extract we conclude our notice of the vo- 
lume, which we strongly recommend our 
readers to peruse without delay. 


“One of the most remarkable objects of 
antiquity which has been brought to light 
(near Constantine) is a tomb of imposing 
dimensions on the south-west sidé of the 
city, on a sort of terrace, under the escarped 
rock. It was built of brick, on a base of 
rock ; so that the mountain had, in fact, 
been cut away to allow of its erection. The 
shape is an oblong of about nineteen feet in 
length (in the direction of north by west 
and south by east) and ten in breadth, 
There were two stories ; each was adorned 
with a mosaic floor and painted walls. The 
entrance to the upper story was effected by 
four stairs descending from its long side. 
No doubt there existed formerly a door at 
the top of these, but the whole of the wall 
in which it was cut, as well as the roof of 
the tomb, is now gone. The stairs descended 
externally on to a mosaic floor extending 
the whole length of the facade, to a breadth 
of seven feet. Another narrow strip of 
mosaic pavement started from the middle of 
this, and ran for about twenty feet, when it 
turned at right-angles, and apparently sur- 
rounded another mausoleum. The lower 
story, which is sunk in the native rock, was 
entered by a door in its short end. The 
mosaic floor of the upper tomb is almost 
entirely destroyed, but it may be made out 
that its border consisted of Maltese crosses, 
and at two of the corners are traces of a 
human figure, and an ornament composed 
of two fish. On each of two sides of the 
lower tomb are two semicircular niches, 
and on the third one of about seven or 
eight feet in diameter. On the fourth side 
three sarcophagi are still lying. A fourth 
was taken from one of the niches, and on it 
is an extremely curious inscription, remark- 
able both for its portentous latinity and the 
blunders of the stone-cutter in executing it*. 





® I give the inscription exactly as it appears on 
the stone, without any division of the words. 


There are eight unequal lines, and two or three 
gaps :— 


HICEGOQVITACEOVERSIBVSMEA.. TADEMONSTROLVCEMCLARAFRVI 
TVSETTEMPORASVMMAPRAECILIVSCIRTENSILAREARGENTARI 

AMLXIBVIARTEMTY DESINMEMIRAFVILSEMPERETVERITASOMNISOM 
NISBVSCOMMVNISEGOCVINONMISERTVSVBIQVERISVSIVXVRIASEMPERFRVITVSCVN 
CARISAXICISTALEMPOSTOBITVMDOMINAEVALERIAENONINVENIPVDICAEVITAMCVMPOTVI 
GRATAMHABVICVNCONIVGESANCTAMNATALESHONESTEMEOSCENTV MCELEBRAVIFELICES 
ATVENITPOSTREMADIESVTSPIRITVSINANIA MEMPRARELIQVATTITTVLOSQVOSLEGISVIV VSMEE 


MORTIPARAVIVTVO'V.EQREVNAMNO‘AMEDESERVITIPSASEQVIMINITALESEIICVOSEXORECTOVENITAE 


The old gentleman probably intended to write : 
Hic ego qui taceo versibus mea fata demonstro, 
lucem claram fruitus et tempora summa. Pra- 
cilius, Cirtensi Lare, argentariam exhibui artem. 
Fides in me mira fuit semper et veritas omnis 
omnibus communis. Ego cui non misertus ubi- 
que? Risus, luxuriam semper fruitus cum caris 
amicis, talem post obitum Domine Valeriw# non 
inveni. Pudice vitam cum potui gratam habui 
cum conjuge sancté. Natales honeste meos cen- 
tum celebravi felices. At venit postrema dies ut 
spi'itus inania membra relinquat. Titulos quos 
legis, vivus mew morti paravi ut voluit Fortuna. 


Nunquam me deseruit ipsa. Sequimini tales: 
hine vos exspecto. Venite.—There is certainly 
not much to be said for his style; but much of 
the grammatical regimen and of the inappro- 
priate selection of words which will shock clas- 
sical scholars was probably usual inthe provinces. 
It is plain that at the time of Preecilius the final 
m of words was so little pronounced that an un- 
educated man would constantly put it where it 
did not exist, or leave it out where it did. Mar- 
shal Saxe’s French appears quite as strange to 
the eye as Preecilius’s Latin. 
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It is the epitaph of a Cirta banker, who lived 
to the age of more than a hundred years in 
the enjoyment of all the good things of this 
world, and without any drawback, except 
the misfortune of having become a widower, 
how long before his decease we are not in- 
formed. It seems, however, that the veteran 
money-changer resolved to undertake the 
task of recording his own good fortune, 
when he found that at last he was sum- 
moned to quit it, with an entire indifference 
to the fact that his school experiences had 
been more adapted for initiating him in the 
mysteries of his craft than in those arts 
which find favour at Eton and Harrow. 
Horace might have well had some such per- 
sonage in his eye when he penned his well- 
known lines in censure of the education of 
the youth of his day. In the remaining 
long side of the upper tomb is but one semi- 
circular niche. It is near the southern end 
of the wall. At the northern end a corre- 
sponding one is replaced by a niche of a 
different kind, as if for a statue, and the 
space left vacant is painted.” 


Poplar House Academy. By the Author 
of “Mary Powell.” 2 vols. (London: 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.)—In this 
story the author of “Mary Powell” has 
laid aside the costume of Vandyke and 
Lely, and appears in a dress of her own 
age, and in garments of very homely stuff 
and fashion. She has certainly lost in 
picturesqueness by the change; but it is 
our business to criticise her work for what 
it is, and not for what it is not. And, 
to begin with the least grateful part of 
the business, we may say that “ Poplar 
House Academy” exhibits the hereditary 
characteristic of its family, in being some- 
what slight and sketchy. In the author’s 
shorter tales this is scarcely a blemish ; 
but in a two volumed novel like the 
present, we naturally look for more sub- 
stantial merits than mere grace and fresh- 
ness of execution. And even those lighter 
qualities which made “ Deborah’s Diary” 
so attractive are not visible in anything 
like the same degree in its successor; in- 
deed, the delicate tact and feeling, and the 
piquancy of style which gave the former 
its real charm, are almost entirely wanting 
in the latter. The book, however, has its 
own recommendations, and recommenda- 
tions of an important kind. It would be 
well for all of us if we could carry with us 
into our daily life the same healthful spirit 
of Christianity which sheds an elevating 
influence over the scenes and characters 
which its pages picture. 

The narrative opens genially and plea- 
santly. Three sisters, sitting round the 
fireside of their country home, are dis- 
cussing projects for their future lives. 
Deserted by their natural protector, it 
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has become necessary for them to “do 
something” for themselves, and it behoves 
them to decide what the something shall 
be. The peculiar temperament of each 
person of the trio is well indicated in the 
course of their conversation ; we speedily 
begin to comprehend the passive virtues 
of the eldest sister, an invalid of thirty- 
six, the proud impulsive nature of the 
second, a beauty and a belle of twenty- 
eight, and the gentle, self-sacrificing dis- 
position of the third, a simple-hearted girl 
ten years younger. The result of the 
family consultation is that a school is 
opened at Poplar House, of which the three 
sisters have the joint direction. The un- 
dertaking, we must confess, is upon a scale 
which appears a little visionary in its 
munificence. Currant buns for tea two 
or three times a week will be pronounced 
by the initiated in school housekeeping a 
ruinous commencement: however, in spite 
of this extravagance, we are assured that 
the principals of Poplar House Academy 
did not find themselves, at the end of the 
first year, anything out of pocket by their 
speculation. In the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings. in fact, everything swims in rose- 
water: fabulous amounts of work are ac- 
complished; delightful evenings are passed 
in music and reading; in a word, the 
contentment is general and complete. But 
a less sunny season succeeds. A theft is 
discovered: the wrong individual is sus- 
pected and accused; and the governesses 
get into trouble in consequence of their 
error of judgment. Then the influenza 
breaks out, and rages through the little 
circle with alarming violence. One girl 
dies of it, and the youngest of the Miss 
Middlemasses narrowly escapes a like un- 
timely ending. There are weary days and 
nights of watching to be spent, sore trials 
of faith and patience to be endured, before 
the malady finally takes its leave of the 
domicile. But at length the invalids be- 
come convalescent, and the effects of the 
dispensation are seen in the deeper reli- 
gious feeling which pervades the house- 
hold, every member of which is ready to 
acknowledge with grateful heart, that— 
“«___ These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise.” 

The story terminates at a satisfactory 
juncture. ‘Two of the ladies are happily 
settled in life, and the other is in a fair 
way to become so; whilst Poplar House 
Academy is about to pass into the hands 
of the young lady who has been the model 
scholar and pride of the establishment. 

The author of this work at least deserves 
the praise of independence in her writings. 
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She belongs to neither of the swelled 
orders of novel-writers which are at pre- 
sent overrunning the country. What she 
has to say, she says in her own way, with- 
out regard to what any one else has said, 
and, what is even better, without the 
manifest effort to appear in a character 
she has no legitimate qualifications for. 
She aspires neither to be esthetic, nor 
psychological, nor dramatic, so that what- 
ever faults any of her productions may 
have, they never have that of empty pre- 
tension. “Poplar House Academy” will 
have its admirers amongst the “ practical 
people” of the public. It is very much 
too matter-of-fact a tale to suit romantic 
readers. Of lachrymose sentiment it has 
almost literally nothing. ‘There are, in- 
deed, two courses of true love in it which 
do not run quite smooth, but the persons 
concerned are so actively engaged in the 
rougher affairs of life that they have no 
time to brood over their secret sorrows, 
and therefore we have the benefit of their 
experiences. 


A Clergyman’s Holidays. By the Rev. 
W.B. Gattoway. Rivingtons, feap. 8vo.— 
Unlike many others, Mr. Galloway appears 
to have spent his vacation in studious 
labour and has given us the result in this 
little volume. It consists of ten letters 
to a friend, in which, in a friendly manner, 
the author discusses various questions con- 
nected with the life and labours of St. 
Paul, and especially whether Britain en- 
joyed the benefit of his preaching. Pur- 
gatory, Demoniacal Possession, Paradise, 
Angels, &c., &c., serve to make up a vo- 
lume exceedingly creditable to a Clergy- 
man’s holiday studies. 


The Cathedral; or, the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church in Engiand. Kighth 
Edition. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. Four Books, 
by THomas A Kempis. 

These are two of those bequtiful reprints 
of religious works for which the press of 
Messrs. Parker is so celebrated. The first, 
by the Rev. Isaac Williams, is enriched 
with a large number of Jewitt’s exquisite 
engravings, illustrating the various sec- 
tions of the poem, which, as most of our 
readers are aware, is constructed like a 
Gothie Cathedral, with porch, transept, 
screen, oratory, and choir. The second 
work, by Thomas 4 Kempis, is printed with 
red border lines, ornamented with crosses 
at the corners. As a devotional work it has 
received the praise of Churchmen high 
and low, of Presbyterian, and Baptist ; and 
still maintains its character as one of the 
most popular books of devotion. 
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Brother Prince’s Journal ; or, an Ac- 
count of the Destruction of the Works of 
the Devil in the Human Soul by the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co. 
—Brother Prince is one who is not usually 
regarded in a very favourable light, neither 
is his “ Agapemone” considered the abode 
of that love which we wish to see extended 
throughout the country. We therefore 
looked into this volume in the expectation 
of its revealing some secrets connected 
with that place, or perhaps giving some 
account of the author himself, but it does 
neither. It tells us of religious feelings, 
and experiences, and struggles; and the 
author states that it is simply a selection 
from a diary commenced more than twenty- 
three and completed more than nineteen 
years ago. From the contents it is not 
easy to say in which character he shines 
most,—whether as a silly, weak-brained 
enthusiast, or as a cunning, selfish, de- 
signing man; but perhaps we shall not 
be far out in saying that a perusal of the 
volume would go far to convince the 
reader of Brother Prince’s being a com- 
pound of all. 


Town Swamps and Social Bridges. By 
GrorcGE Gopwin, F.R.S. (Routledge and 
Co.)—Mr. Godwin has done good service 
to the public at large by calling attention 
to the miserable slums with which the 
metropolis abounds. He has done this not 
only in the “ Builder,” but in two separate 
publications, “ A Glance at the Homes of 
Thousands,” and in that now before us, 
which describes a large number of Town 
Swamps. The first patch of swamps ex- 
posed to view in this topography is that 
located on the banks of the Fleet river 
laid bare during the late improvements. 
These improvements have had the effect 
of destroying the homes of thousands, 
and large numbers of the houseless poor 
have been driven to seek shelter in 
the already too crowded courts and alleys 
adjacent. A stern moral forces itself 
upon us as we read on, viz. that pro- 
perty looks after its rights, but altogether 
loses sight of its duties, and that whilst 
plentiful provision has been made for the 
comfort of the middle classes, no one has 
thought of the poor. Better dwellings are 
required, not merely model lodging-houses, 
but dwellings in which the poor may feel 
thoroughly at home. Mr. Godwin has 
shewn us the evil as it exists, he will now, 
we hope, turn his attention to a remedy ; 
and when he has found one, if he will point 
it out, we will promise our humble assist- 
ance in calling attention to it. Let us, 
meantime, recommend this pamphlet to all 
who are interested in the welfare of their 
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fellow beings; it tells some fearful truths, 
and the more these swamps are exposed to 
the light and air of heaven the sooner will 
they be bridged over. 


Father Connell: A Tale. By the 0’ 
Hara Family. New Edition. (Dublin 
O’Byrne and Co). Michael Banim, the 
author of this volume, enriches it with a 
preface giving an account of the O’Hara 
tales in general and of this in particular. 
The original of Father Connell, he tells us, 
was a real character, and many of the 
stirring incidents of the story were based 
on real occurrences. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Notes and Obser- 
vations on Pictures, chiefly of the Vene- 
tian School, being extracts from his Italian 
Sketch-books; also, the Rev. W. Mason’s 
Observations on Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
method of Colowring; and some unpub- 
lished letters of Dr. Johnson, Malone, and 
others. With an Appendix, containing a 
transcript of Sir Joshua’s Account-book, 
shewing what Pictures he painted, and the 
prices paid for them. Edited by W. 
Corron, Esq. (J. Russell Smith.) 8vo.— 
This volume is an appendix to Mr. Cotton’s 
Life of Sir Joshua, noticed by us on its 
first appearance, and contains several bits 
of information mostly of a technical cha- 
racter; the most interesting part is that 
transcribed from W. Mason’s MS. by the 
Rev. John Mitford, relative to Sir Joshua’s 
mode of painting. 


The Pentateuch its own Witness. By the 
Rev. W. Ayrrst, (Cambridge, Macmillan 
and Co.) fep. 8vo.—This essay gained the 
Norrisian prize at Cambridge last year, 
and is intended by the author to prove 
that from internal evidence alone the Pen- 
tateuch is inspired, and, from the same 
source, that its antiquity is beyond a 
doubt. 


Memoir of an Indian Chaplain, the 
Rev. Charles Church. By the Rev. JaMrs 
Hoven, (Religious Tract Society).—Mr. 
Church was born in 1785, and was recom- 
mended by the Rev. Charles Simeon as a 
suitable person for appointment to an 
Indian Chaplaincy. In 1816 he sailed to 
the East, where he laboured for some years 
and died on his passage home to this 
country in 1822. As may be expected, 
the object of this publication is to exhibit 
the religious life of Mr. Church, which the 
biographer, another chaplain in the same 
service, considers likely to be useful in the 
present day. 
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Hore Subsecive. Locke and Syden- 
ham, with other occasional Papers. By 
JOHN Browy, M.D., Fellow and Librarian 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh. (Edinburgh: Thomas Constable 
and Co. Post 8vo.)—This is one of 
those pleasant, profitable books which 
it is at all times agreeable to have 
within reach and to take up in the 
leisure moments of a busy day. There 
is just grace and ease enough about it to 
make it a recreation, and just thought and 
learning enough to make it the appropriate 
recreation of a studious mind. Dr. Brown’s 
extensive acquaintance with books serves 
him well in his composition, enabling him 
on all occasions to have ready some 
interesting quotation which his literary 
skill permits him to introduce in a manner 
which is both beneficial and becoming to 
the work in hand. 

In some of the Essays the physician 
and the philosopher are blended together 
in those happy proportions which improve 
both. Many of the medical considerations 
which are of most interest to the public, 
and which the public in their more intelli- 
gent classes are already making themselves 
familiar with, are treated of, not in any 
narrow, special, technical plea, but in 
the large and liberal argument of one who 
is, even beyond the pale of his own pro- 
fession, a scholar and thinker of enlight- 
ened views. Whilst the greater number of 
the papers are of this class, there is an 
Excursus Ethicus for those who love 
philosophy better than physic, and a de- 
lightful paper on Arthur H. Hallam for 
those who love genius, and poetry, and 
virtue more than either. But, whatever 
may be the immediate subject, it is on that, 
apparently, that Dr. Brown is most at 
home; whilst his matter is always inter- 
esting and important, his manner is al- 
ways easy, elegant, and accurate in a 
singular degree. 


Carpenter's “Animal Physiology.” 
Bohn’s Scientific Library. (Post 8vo.)— 
In the case of every new work that is 
added to one of Mr. Bohn’s numerous 
libraries, there is sure to be a sound judg- 
ment exercised, and a certain benefit con- 
ferred upon some portion of the reading 
world. This new edition of Dr. Car- 
penter’s “Animal Physiology” will not 
fall short of its predecessors in the 
Scientific Library in either of these parti- 
culars. It is only a new edition, but it is 
a new edition of a scientific work of high 
and well-established reputation, and it has 
received from the hands of its distinguished 
author a careful revision, and an addition 
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of new matter “not less than one-fifth of 
the entire volume.” The most extensive 
modifications in this edition appear to 
have fallen on the first and last chapters. 
Dr. Carpenter says :—“ The first chapter, 
which now contains a complete outline of 
the elementary tissues of the animal 
body, and the last, in which a compre- 
hensive sketch is given of the principal 
phenomena of reproduction and develop- 
ment throughout the animal kingdom, 
have been entirely re-written, and illus- 
trated with numerous additional figures.” 
As the work is now published it contains 
no fewer than three hundred and twenty- 
six of those engraved illustrations which 
have been found of lute years so serviceable 
in giving clearness to anatomical and 
physiological expositions. 

Dr. Carpenter has two predominant 
purposes in his publication, that of ex- 
hibiting in the clearest light the general 
principles of physiological science, and 
that of teaching physiology so as to make 
the study of it contribute to “the culture 
and discipline of the mind itself.’ Of so 
distinguished a teacher it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that his work is admirably 
well designed for the realization of both 
these aims. 


Lectures on the History of England 
delivered at Chorleywood. By Witt1aM 
Loneman. Lecture I.—This is the first 
portion of a course of lectures on English 
history which it is proposed to deliver to 
the agricultural labourers of Chorley- 
wood, a Hertfordshire hamlet, where an 
Association having for its object, inter 
alia, “ the promotion of goodwill and 
mutual confidence between rich and poor,” 
has been for some years established, and, 
it is reported, with very encouraging re- 
sults. Mr. Longman has treated his theme, 
which he justly styles “a glorious subject,” 
on the whole satisfactorily, and his Lecture 
is free from the fault that too often is to 
be found with addresses delivered under 
such circumstances: he is never above the 
compreheusion of his auditors, and the 
sentiments are such as any man, whether 
rich or poor, may be well satisfied to avow. 
The Britons are shewn, in a few well-con- 
sidered sentences, to have been far superior 
to the savages of the present day, with 
whom some learned men, in their over- 
weening admiration of Julius Cesar, have 
chosen to confound them; and enough is 
told of the Saxons to prove that English 
history may be reasonably carried back 
somewhat farther than the days of those 
who “came in with the Conqueror.” If 
the succeeding Lectures are like this (ex- 
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cept in one particular), we shall hail them 
with pleasure, as affording the ground- 
work for many similar undertakings in 
other districts. 

From our salvo it will be seen that we 
have a fault to find. The Lecture is stated 
to be “ printed (with some additional mat- 
ter) for distribution among the labourers 
belonging to the Chorleywood Associa- 
tion.” Itis not said that there were any 
pictures exhibited at the Lecture, and we 
therefore take the engravings that appear 
as part, at least, of the additions; we are 
sorry to say that, from a carelessness com- 
mon to Mr. Charles Knight and other 
“ popularizers” of history, they are likely 
to mislead instead of informing. Pictures 
have been truly called the books of the 
ignorant, and as the impressions that they 
convey are likely to be lasting, it is all 
important that these impressions should 
be minutely correct. 

Such is by no means the case with the 
woodcuts before us. No antiquary, we be- 
lieve, was ever fortunate enough to meet 
with such shapely harrows as are depicted 
at p. 8, neither did he ever find every 
variety so conveniently grouped together, 
with Stonehenge in the distance. A well- 
informed man, we are ready to allow, 
would not be deceived by this, but the 
case may be conceived very different with 
an agricultural labourer. Coming lower 
down, we have Earl’s Barton church given 
(as it would appear) as a specimen of the 
church architecture of the time of Ethel- 
bert; the White Tower (the exterior only) 
in its present state, as “ the most ancient 
part of the Tower of London;” King Henry 
II. wearing a crown of the time of Henry 
VI.; and the tomb of King John with its 
unmistakeable fifteenth century work. If 
Mr. Longman had told us in words at 
length that Ethelbert lived in the time of 
William I., that the White Tower was a 
structure of the reign of Henry VIII., and 
that Henry II. and John were the contem- 
poraries of Edward IV., he would have 
shocked many who yet will receive with- 
out hesitation the same statements in pic- 
tures. But until writers are as conscien- 
tiously painstaking about their illustrations 
as their matter, and are willing to attend 
to the “ history written in stone,” as archi- 
tecture has been aptly termed, we cannot 
hope to see accurate ideas on such subjects 
spread among those who have neither 
time, nor inclination, nor learning for 
original research. 


The Cave in the Hills; or, Cacilius 
Viriathus. A Tale of the Early British 
Church. (J. H. and Jas, Parker.) —This 
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is the first of a series of tales which will 
do good service amongst the classes for 
whom they are intended, by diffusing cor- 
rect notions respecting the early history 
of the Church in a pleasing form. The 
story before us is of the Church in Eng- 
land during the Roman occupancy, and 
the scene is at the ancient Verulamiam. 
Viriathus, a noble Briton, marries Suetonia, 
a Roman virgin, who becomes a convert 
to Christianity, and endeavours to induce 
her husband to join the same persecuted 
body. Eventually he does so, but in the 
meantime is obliged to fly his home and 
evade the pursuit of the Roman con- 
querors. For his ultimate adventures aud 
fate we must refer our readers to the 
little volume itself. From the prospectus 
we learn that the series is intended to 
embrace the Church history of later times, 
not only of this island, but of our colonies 
also. 


Sedqfield’s Stereographs of English and 
Welsh Scenery. (A. W. Bennett).—Our 
readers will thank us for drawing attention 
to some very beautiful stereographs of 
English and Welsh scenery, buildings, 
ruins, &c. In the cathedral interiors 
Mr. Sedgfield has been able to present 
some effects of light and shade not be- 
fore rendered. Amongst those deserving 
special commendation we may notice the 
transepts, Salisbury Cathedral; the choir 
and altar-screen, Winchester ; the inte- 
rior, with view of the minstrels’ gallery, 
Exeter; and Bishop Fox’s chantry-chapel 
at Winchester: the last named is quite 
a gem. Mr. Sedgfield has also some 
views of the lake country, and the ro- 
mantic scenery of Wales, together with 
many localities of interest to antiquarians, 
such as Stonehenge, Kenilworth, War- 
wick, Tintern Abbey, &c.,—more than four 
hundred altogether. To view these pro- 
perly, the publisher has provided a ste- 
reoscope on a novel and ingenious plan, 
to which he has given the name of the 
“Clairvoyant.” Both stereoscope and 
stereographs will be found amongst the 
best that have yet been issued, and we 
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shall be much surprised if they do not 
meet with a very large demand. 


St. Augustine: a Biographical Memoir. 
By the Rev. Jonn Bartutz. (Nisbet and 
Co. Feap. 8vo.)—Our first feeling on open- 
ing this book was one of pleasure; here, 
we thought, is another attempt to make 
people better acquainted with one of the 
great Fathers of the Church, by bringing 
together some fresh materials and giving 
us an insight into the lite of one who is 
recognised as a true Christian saint by 
every branch and section of the Church, 
But a glance at the preface shook our 
faith. ‘Some two years ago,” Mr. Baillie 
says, “his attention was called to the fact 
that no attempt had yet been made, at 
least in this country, either to exhibit the 
great Church-father in his daily outer and 
inner life, or estimate the extraordinary 
influence which his voluminous writings 
exercised for so many centuries upon the 
Church of Christ; and he was asked to 
make an effort to supply this want.” Now 
Mr. Baillie must either have written this in 
ignorance, or he wrote it for the purpose 
of enhancing the value of his own labours. 
But we scarcely think he could have been in 
ignorance of the fact that “St. Augustine’s 
Confessions,” a work to be found in some 
shape or other in every theological library, 
supplies a sketch of both the inner and 
outer daily life of St. Augustine. Milner, 
in his “ Church History,” devotes eight 
chapters to the saint and his writings. 
Dr. Pusey has edited the best edition yet 
produced in this country, and added il- 
lustrations from the author’s own writings, 
and a cheap edition of this has been cir- 
culated by thousands. It is therefore 
untrue to say that this great Father is 
unknown. 

Dr. Baillie’s labours add nothing to our 
previous knowledge ; this work is St. 
Augustine “ improved,” with pious re- 
flections and additions, which in them- 
selves we are not disposed to quarrel 
with; our objection is to the author’s 
pretentiousness. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 18. The wife of H. 8S. Thompson, esq., of 
Kirby-ball, Yorkshire, a son. 

The wife of William Ffooks, esq., of Greenhill, 
Sherborne, Dorset, a son. 

At Lympstone, near Exeter, the wife of Capt. 
Thomas Adams, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Erskine, 
Military Train, a son. 

Feb. 20. At Chaddesden-hall, Derby, Mrs. 
James W. Mitchell, a son. 

The wife of Geo. Gibson Richardson, esq., 
Garlands, Reigate, a dau. 

Feb. 21. At Belgrave-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Ho- 
ratio FitzRoy, a dau. 

At Syston-court, Gloucestershire, Mrs. Newton 
Dickenson, a dau. 

Feb. 22. At Euxton-hall, Lancashire, the Lady 
Emma Anderton, a son. 

At Piercy’s Hotel, Dover-st., the Viscountess 
Dalrymple, a dau. 

At Half-Moon-st., the wife of Beville Ramsay, 
esq., of Croughton-house, Northamptonshire, a 


dau. 

#eb, 24. At Buckhurst, Sunning-hill, the wife 
of George Ward Hunt, esq., M.P., » son and heir. 

At Wimbledon-park, the Lady Hermione Gra- 
ham, a son and heir, and dau. 

At Grant-house, Chobbam, the wife of George 
Lake, esq., a son. 

At Montpellier, Weston-Peverel, near Devon- 
port, the wife of Capt. G. E. Patey, R.N., a son. 

Feb. 25. At Torquay, the wife of the Rev. 
Arundell St. John Mildmay, of Lapworth Rec- 
tory, a son. 

At Eaton-pl., the Hon. Mrs. F. Byron, a dau. 

At Tewkesbury-park, the wife of James Pri- 
matt Sargeaunt, esq., a son. 

Feb. 26. At the Vicarage, Yatton, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry John Barnard, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. H. J. Chancellor, of Bed- 
win-st., a dau. 

. In Upper Brook-st., the Lady Manners, a son. 

At Upper Grosvenor-st., the wife of George 
Lyall, esq., M.P., a dau. 

Feb. 27. At Eaton-place South, the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles Spring Rice, a son. 

At Sunderlandwick, the wife of Edward Horner 
Reynard, esq., a dau. 

= Chelsea, the wife of the Rev. R. H. Davies, 
a dau. 
At Douglas-lodge, Surbiton-hill, Mrs. Clement 
Alexander Douglas, a son. 

Feb. 28. At Ribston-hall, Wetherby, the wife 
of John Dent Dent, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Queen-sq., the wife of Slingsby Bethell, 
esq., a dau. 

At Combedown, Mrs. H. L. Dampier, a son. 

At Fulbourn, the wife of C. W. Townley, esq., 
a dau. 

At Long Stratton, Norfolk, the wife of the Rev. 
8. F. Bignold, a son. 

Marchi. At Upper Westbourne-terr., Hyde- 
park, the wife of W. C. Jones Parry, esq., Bar- 
Trister-at-law, a son. 

At the Rectory, Butterleigh, near Collumpton, 
the wife of the Rev. T. G. Beaumont, a dau. 

At Pinner-grove, the Lady Milman, a dau. 

At Woodhouse, near Huddersfield, the wife of 
Lewis R. Starkey, esq., a son. 

March 2. At Chester-st., Grosvenor-pl., the 
wife of Capt. Douglas Galton, R.E., a dau. 

At Bucksbridge, Wendover, the widow of Col. 
Edwd. John Watson, H.E.I.C.S., a son. 

At Liverpool, the wife of George Grazebrook, 
esq., a dau. 

In Bernard-st., Russell-sq., the wife of John 
Rose Butlin, esq,, a son. 
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At Canterbury, the wife of E. Grantham, esq., 
Capt. 98th foot, a son. 

At Coryton Rectory, the wife of the Rev. W. 
S. Newman, a son. 

March 3. At Ham-house, Surrey, the Lady 
Huntingtower, a son and heir. 

At Caldecote, Warwicksh., the wife of the Rev. 
John Leslie Hallward, a son. 

At Yarburgh Rectory, near Louth, Lincolnsh., 
the wife of the Rev. Henry Lloyd, a dau. 

At Oxton, Cheshire, the wife of James Oliver 
Hanson, esq., a son. 

March 4. In Upper Hyde-park-st., the wife 
of Robert Dimsdale, esq., a son. 

At Sudbury, Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. F. 
Henry Gray, M.A., a son. 

March 5. At Lochend, N.B., the wife of Geo. 
Warrender, esq., a son and heir. . 

At Gortmore, co. Tipperary, the wife of J. F. 
Amber, esq., a son. 

At Kibblesworth-hall, the wife of John M. 
Southern, esq., a dau. i 

At Barrow Hedges, Carshalton, the wife of 
George Bradford Ellicombe, esq., @ son. : 

March 6. At Farnborough, Warwickshire, 
the wife of the Rev. C. W. Holbech,adau. 

At Rome, the wife of Col. Astley, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, a son and heir. 

At Hoveton-hall, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. Ran- 
dall Burroughes, a dau. : 

The wife of Rear-Admiral Sir Wm. Dickson, 
bart.,of Sydenham, Roxburghsh., a son, still born. 

March7. At Nottingham-pl., Regent’s-park, 
the wife of Sir C. H. J. Rich, bart., a son and 
heir. 
At Talacre, Flintshire, the Hon. Lady Mostyn, 
a 


son. 

At Arundel-house, Arundel-sq., the wife of 
Mr. Alexander Clark, of Gate-st., Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, a dau. . 
At Dove Leys, Staffordsh., the wife of T. Perci- 


val Heywood, esq., a dau. ; 

March 8. At Apps-court, Surrey, the wife of 
Robert Gill, esq., a son. . 

At Rutland-gate, Knightsbridge, the wife of 
Edmund Barlow, esq., of Sigsworth, Yorkshire, 
a son and heir. 

At Duppa’s-hill-terr., Croydon, Mrs. George 
Anson Whealler, a dau. 

At Penlee-villas, Stoke Devonport, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Cooper, H. M.’s Indian Mili- 
tary Forces, a son. : 

At Wrentham Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. E. M. Clissolds, a son. 

The wife of Edmond R. Turner, esq., of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, a son. 

March9. At Wellow-house, the wife of Lucius 
H. Spooner, esq., a dau. 

At Cold Ashton Rectory, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Sayres, a dau. 

At Barnes, the wife of S. M. Martindale, esq., 
a dau. 

March 10. At St. Andrew’s, the wife of Sir 
Charles M. Ochterlony, bart., a dau., stillborn. 

At Tregunter, Breconshire, the wife of John 
Webb Roche, esq., of Rochmount, co. Cork, a 


son. 

At Milan, the wife of Herman Mylius, esq., a son. 

At the residence of her father, Peter Maze, 
esq., Portland-pl., the wife of William Ireland 
Blackburne-Maze, esq., a dau. 

March 11. At Glyn Gorth, the wife of John 
P. Gubbins, esq., a son. , 

At Yealand Conyers, Lancashire, the wife of 
Capt. E. Y. Peel, a dau. : 

March 12. At Colnbrook, Bucks, the wife of 
E. V. Hemingway, esq., a son. 
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At Chiswick-mall, London, the widow of Major 
Davenport, 66th Regt., a dau., stillborn. 

At Clifton, the wife of R. Charles Stachey, esq., 
Ashwick-grove, Somerset, a son. 

March 13. In Bruton-st., the Countess of 
Darnley, a son. 

At Belmaduthy-house, Ross-shire, the wife 
of Major James Wardlaw, a dau. 

At Hendon, Middlesex, the wife of Rear-Adm. 
Edward Stanley, a dau. 

In Gordon-st., Gordon-sq., the wife of Stafford 
H. Northcote, esq., a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Major Champion, 

Royal Artillery, a dau. 

At the Laurels, Gldswinford, Worcestershire, 
the wife of Jas. Barracliffe Tiernay, esq., a son. 

March 14. At Torquay, the wife of the Hon. 
W. W. Addington, a son. 

At Sir Charles Lyell’s, Harley-st., the wife of 
Chevalier Pertz, a dau. 

At Clearwell-court, the seat of the Dowager 
Countess of Dunraven, the wife of the Rev. 
Howard L. Parry, a dau. 

At the-Pavilion, Weedon, Northamptonshire, 
the wife of W. D. Bennett, esq., of the Military 
Store Department, a son. 
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At the Hermitage, near Woking, Surrey, the 
wife of William Lyon, esq., a dau. 

March 15. At Brighton, the wife of Dr. Or- 
merod, a dau. 

At Coldbrook-park, Monmouthshire, the wife 
of W. W. Manning, esq., a son. 

At Tickwood-hall, Shropshire, the wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Wayne, jun., a dau. 

March 16. The wite of Major Herbert Russell 
Manners, a son. 

In Lower Berkeley-st., the Lady Annora Wil- 
liams Wynn, a dau. 

At Twickenham-common, the wife of the Rev. 
James Twining, a son. 

March 17. At Potishead, near Bristol, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Clutterbuck, a dau. 

Mrs. Sterne, of Maryland-house, Forest-lane, 
near Stratford, a dau. 

The wife of Charles J. Martyn, esq., of Pal- 
grave-priory, Suffolk, a dau. 

March 18. At Edinburgh, Lady Gibson Car- 
michael, a son. 

The wife of T. W. Powell, esq., of Blackheath- 
park, a dau. 

At Sutton-court-lodge, Chiswick, the wife of 
Frederick Wigan, esq., a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 20. At Hutt-valley, New Zealand, Thomas 
Coldham, fourth son of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Williams, to Anne Palmer, eldest dau. of W. 
Beetham, esq., of the Hutt, Surrey. 

Dec. 16. At Simla, Lieut. Edward Gawne, 79th 
Highlanders, to Mary Anne Isabella Hamilton, 
only dau. of the late T. Hodgson, esq., Commis- 
sioner of Simla. 

Dec. 20. At Barrackpore, near Calcutta, Capt. 
J. Hearsey, H.M.’s Bengal Army, eldest son of 
Major-General Sir John Hearsey, K.C.B., to Ann 
Maria, third da». of the late Robert T. Homfray, 
esq., and grand-dau. of the late Sir Jeremiah 
Homfray, knt. 

Jan.6. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, C. B. Garrett, 
esq., Bengal Civil Service, to Eliza Maria, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. F. J. Halliday, Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Jan. 7. At Calcutta, Frank West, esq., to 
Harriet, fourth dau. of the Rev. Dr. Browne, 
Vicar of Dudley. 

Jan. 25, At Madeira, J. Walter Savile, esq., 
Capt. H.M.I.F., to Sarah Emma, eldes: dau. of 
George Stoddard, esq., late H.B.M.’s Consul at 
Madeira. 

At Syston, the Rev. William J. Goodacre, 
Curate of Syston and Ratcliffe, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Black, esq., Ashby 
Folville. 

Jan. 30, At Bombay, Charles Gonne, esq., 
Civil Service, to Elizabeth Margaret, eldest dau. 
of Col. Melvill, Military Secretary to the Govern- 
ment. 

Feb.9. At Westland-row, Dublin, John Ed- 
ward Wallis, esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-law, to Anna, only dau. of Robert Power, of 
Dub in, and Gurtmamana, co. Galway. 

Feb. 10. At Eyrecourt, co. Galway, Henry 
Wheeler, esq., of Bandon, co. Cork, to Sarah 
Helena, dau. of the late D. Cuolahan, esq., Cogran- 
house, King’s County. 

Feb. 14. At Trinity Courch, Helensburgh, 
Thomas Craig Christie, esq., of Bedlay, Lanark- 
shire, to Anna, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
John Cross Buchanan, esq., of Aucbintoshan, 
Dumbarton. 

Feb. 15. At Dublin, Richard C. D. Olivier, esq., 
of Rock-mills-lodge, Cork, to Catharine, only dau. 
of the late Ven. John Hawtayne, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Bombay. 
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Feb. 16. At Queenshead, Frederic William, 
third son of Swithin Anderton, esq., of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, to Ruth, third dau. of John Foster, 
esq., of Prospect-house, near Bradford. 

Feb. 17. At Paddington, Edward Calvert, esq., 
M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Head 
Master of the Government Collegiate School, 
Trinidad, to Emily Wisset, widow of A. Middle- 
ton, esq., Marine Surveyor, R.N. 

At Canwick, near Lincoln, Constance, youngest 
dau. of Robert Amcotts (formerly Cracroft), esq., 
of Hackthorn, in the same county, to Capt. 
Tennant, R.N., of Needwood-house, Staffordshire. 

At Whalley, Lancashire, the Rev. F. E. Perrin, 
to Maria, third dau. of the late William Wardle, 
esq., Clitheroe. ; 

Feb. 19. At Hove, Brighton, William Henry 
Watts, esq., of Brighton, to Amy Brougham, 
eldest dau. of T. Theobald, esq., of Sutton Court- 
ney Abbey, Berks. 

At Lanivet, Cornwall, the Rev. John French, 
of Lanivet, to Mary Cole, second dau. of the late 
Roger Henwood, esq., of Tremoore-house. 

Feb. 21. At Hove, Joseph Beaumont, esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn, eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Beaumont, to Mary, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Day, esq., of Hadlow-house, Sussex. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, London, John 
Mackerlie, esq., to Harriett Seton, eldest dau. of 
the late John Macwhirter, M.D., H.E.1.C.S. 

Feb, 22. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. 
Hervy George St. John Mildmay, R.N., of Hazle- 
grove-house, Somerset, to the Hon. Elizabeth 
Shaw Lefevre, youngest dau. of the Viscount 
Eversley. 

At Stowford, Albemarle, second son of Albe- 
marle Cator, esq., of Woo tbastwick-hall, Nor- 
folk, and Beckenham-pl., Kent, to Mary Moles- 
worth Cordelia, third dau. of Christopher Arthur 
Harris, esq., of Haine, Devon. « 

At Bathford, J. Wedgwood, eldest son of the 
late J. Mountford Yeeles, esq., to Arabella Caro- 
line, youngest dau. of the late Rev. C. Pickwick, 
M.A., of Beckington, Somerset. ‘ 

At Pewsey, Henry Blackmore, esq., of Salis- 
bury, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of E. G. Pol- 
hill, esq., of Haybrook, near Pewsey. 

At Bath, the Rev. Frederick C. Carey, of St. 
Martin’s, Guernsey, to Sophia Elmhirst, eldest 
dau. of the late Samuel Goode, esq., Lynn. 
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At Westbury-on-Trym, Richard Stubbs, esq., 
of Fishponds, Stapleton, to Annie, eldest dau. of 
George Jenkins, esq., of Durdbam-down-house, 
Westbury-on-Trym. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. Webber Des- 
borough Harris, 2nd European Bengal Fusiliers, 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of James Matthews, 
esq., of Bexley-heath, Kent. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, Padding- 
ton, Henry William Williams, of Oxtord-st., to 
Sarah, second dau. of the late James Phipps, 
of Northampton. 

At Twickenham, Walter Monteford Westropp, 
late Capt. in the 19th Regt., to Laura Felicia 
Susan, young: st dau. of Sir William Clay, bart., 
of Fulwell-lodge, ‘Twickenham. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Robert James, 
youngest son of Robert Laing, exq., of Hagger- 
stone, to Mary Margaret, youngest dau. of Wil- 
liam Morrison, esq., of Kennington-park. 

At Hanwell, George Henry Wriford, R.M., 
youngest son of Capt. Wriford, R.N., to Marga- 
retta Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. Sam. 
Valentine Edwards, B.A. 

Feb. 23. At Munich, John Shand, esq., Capt. 
in H.M.’s 5lst Regt. of Madras N.I., to Eliza 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Hinton Spalding, 
esq., M.D., of Kingston, Jamaica. 

At the Hague, the Hon George Annisley, to 
Clementine, dau. of James Annesley, esq., her 
Majesty’s Consul for North Holland. 

At St. Bride’s, Fleet-st., London, Michael, 
youngest son of the late John Wheatley, esq., 
of High Wycombe, to Emma, third dau. of John 
Sole, esq., of Sheerness. 

At Plymouth, Charles Willesford, esq., of Tavy- 
cottage, Tavistock, to Esther Gisborne, dau. of 
the late Juhn Varley, esq., of Bayswater-terr., 
London. 

At Athy, co. Kildare, Ireland, Henry C. T. 
Higgins, esq.. 3rd Light Dragoons, to Eleanor 
Mary, eldest dau. of Samuel Haynes, of Orford-st. 

At St. James’s, Pentonville, James Skill, esq., 
of Felstead-Bury, Essex, to Mary, widow of Sam. 
Ffitch, esq., late of Tilty, in the -ame county. 

At Whitby, Samuel Macquoid, esq., to Mary 
Isabella, youngest dau. of Wakefield Simpson 
Chapman, esq., of High Stakesby, Whitby. 

At Angell-town, Brixton, Henry Lorenz, esq., 
eldest son of G. F. Lorenz, esq., of Hamburg, to 
Beatrice, third dau. of the late Forbes McNeill, 
and niece of the Rt. Hon. Lord Colonsay, of Co- 
lonsay, and Sir John MeNeill, G.C.B. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Pryse Loveden, 
esq., of Gogerddan, Cardiganshire, and of Buscot- 
park, Berks, to Louisa Joan, youngest dau. of 
Capt. Lewes, of Llanlear, Cardiganshire. 

At St. John’s, Marylebone, William Wilkie, 
esq., only son of the late Wm. Wilkie, esq., of 
Edinburgh, to Ellen Semina Crawcour, only dau. 
of Ed. Crawcour, esq., Wiltun-pl., Regent’s-pk. 

At Coupar Angus, N.B., Arthur O’Connor, 
esq., of Bern rs-st., to Jane Young Torry, 
second dau. of the Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
Andrew's. 

Feb. 24. At Walcot, Bath, Charles L. Oliver, 
Lieut. Madras Fusiliers, 2nd son of Thos. Oliver, 
esq., of Child Okeford, Dorset, to Amy, second 
dau. of the Rev. A. Fane, Vicar of Warminster. 

At Cheltenham, John Samuel Barnes, esq., of 
St. Petersburg and Cheltenham, to Sarah Sep- 
tima, dau. of the late Major-Gen. Dunsterville, 
of the Crescent, Plymouth. 

At’North Cadbury, Somerset, Thomas Barnard, 
esq., M.P., of Cople, Bedfordshire, to Isabella 
Henrietta Theodora, youngest dau. of Henry 
Lawes Long, esq., of Hampton-lodge, Surrey. 

At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, the Rev. C. Wel- 
lington Furse, of Halson-house, North Devon, 
to Jane Diana, second dau. of the Rev. IT. 8. B. 
Monsell, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Surrey. 

At Trinity Church, Westbourne-terr., Alfred, 
only son of A. G. Gilliatt, esq., Lewes-crescent, 
Brighton, and late of Mickleham-hall, Surrey, to 
Emwa Leit, eldest dau. of William Clowes, esq., 
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Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park-gardens, and of 
Banstead, Surrey. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Charles Peyt 
Shrubb, esq., to Henrietta Caroline, third dau, 
of the late N. Wigney, esq., M.P. for Brighton. 

At Faversham, Richard Beale, eldest son of 
the late Austin Neame, esq., of Homestall, to 
Fanny, only dau. of the late Edward Stone, esq., 
of Herne-hill and Faversham. 

At Wateringbury, J. Thwaites, esq., of Troy, 
near Blackburn, Lancashire, to Ada Jane Pru- 
dence, second dau. of Robert Mendham Evans, 
esq., of Orpines, Wateringbury, Kent. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, George Au- 
gustus Vernon Welch, R.N., son of the late Capt. 
David Welch, R.N., to Mary, eldest dau. of John 
Peed, esq., of Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire. 

At Charlton, Kent, Henry William, eldest son 
of the late James Hurtley, esq., of Fairy-hall, 
Eltham, Kent, to Letitia, third dau. of Wm. 
Patten, esq., of Stanley, Lancashire. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, John Morris 
Ashforth, esq., of Stopsley, Luton, Beds, eldest 
son of George Ashforth, esq., of Westmill, Bun- 
tingford, Herts, to Sarah, niece of Lieut.-Col. 
Hough. 

At St. Saviour’s, Upper Chelsea, J. K. Reeves, 
esq., West Hendred, Berks, to Susannah, second 
dau. of H. Smith, esq., Earlstone Farm, Burgh- 
clere, Hants. 

Feb. 26. At Northiam, Sussex, Fleeming Jenkin, 
esq., oniy son of Capt. C. Jenkin, R.N., of Belsize- 
road, Hampstead, to Annie, only dau. of Alfred 
Austin, esq., of Sussex-pl., Regent’s-park. 

At Camberwell, Charles Robert, only son of C. 
Bro. ks Teague, esq., of South Lambeth, to Sophia 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of the late W. Dicken- 
son Nethersole, esq., of Essex-st., Strand, 

Feb. 28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Rev. S. W. Turner, B.A., Oriel College, Oxford, 
to Emily, elde-t dau. of Dr. Aldis, M.D., Chester- 
terr., Chester-sq. 

Marchi. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Frederick 
Goulburn, esq., third son of the late Rt. Hon. 
Henry Goulburn, to the Hon. Jemima Towns- 
bend Milies, third dau. of Lord Sondes. 

At Marksbury, William Fraser, esq., of Kings- 
don, to Annie Dibben, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Wm. Burridge, Vicar of Bradford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Major-Gen. Sir 
Thomas Harte Franks, K.C.B , to Rebecca Con- 
stantia Elizabeth, widow of Samuel Brewis, esq., 
of Langley-house, Prestwick, Lancashire. 

At Brighton, Edward Eyre Maunsell, esq., R. F., 
Lieut. Commander H.M.S.V. “ Lizard,” son of 
the late Richard Maunsell, esq., K.C., and the 
Lady Catherine Maunsell, to Louisa, only dau. of 
the late Samuel Waller, esq., of Cucktield and 
Montpelier-crescent, Brighton. 

At St. Mary's, Bryanston-sq., Capt. d’Eyn- 
court, R.N., second son of the Rt. Hon. Charles 
Tenyson d’Eyncourt, to the Lady Henrietta Pel- 
ham Clinton, youngest dau. of the late, and sister 
of the present, Duke of Newcastle. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Henry Calley, 
esq., of Burderop- park and Overtown - house, 
Wilts, to Emily Augusta, only dau. of Mr. Serjeant 
Wrangham, of the Rocks, Gloucester, 

At Gosforth, Northumberland, the Rev. Chas. 
W. N. Hyne, M.A., to Dorothy Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late John Anderson, esq., Coxlodge- 
hall, Gosforth. 

At Frensham, Surrey, Edmd. Theodore Doxat, 
esq., only son of Alphonso Doxat, esq., of Ley- 
tonstone, Essex, to Emma, youngest dau. of 
Frederic Cobb, M.D., of Mill-bridge, Frensham. 

At St. Marylebone, the Rev. T. R. J. Laug- 
harne, M.A., Curate of Calverton, Bucks, to Ellen 
Maria, eldest dau. of Joseph Wilks, esq., of York- 
terrace. 

At Bromyard, Cecil F. Holder, esq., Ist Royal 
Dragoons, to Alice, second dau. of the Rev. John 
Palmer, Vicar of Bromyard. 

March 2. At St. James’s, Westbourne-terr., 
Paddington, Thomas Gurney, esq., of Baker-st., 
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Portman-sq., to Jane, third dau. of W. Scantle- 
bury, esq., of Porchester-terr., Paddington. 

At the British Embassy, Florence, W. Harris, 
esq., late 88th Regt., to Laura Georgina, third 
dau. of Stephen Adey, esq., of Gloucester-place, 
Portman-sq. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Warwick-sq., William Black 
Barnes, of Cannon-st. West, Solicitor, to Mary 
Flower, eldest dau. of Robert Raxworthy, esq., 
of Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 

At the Church of St. Margaret next Rochester, 
the Rev. J. F. Turner, Rector of North ‘Tidworth, 
Wilts, to Mary, second dau. of the late Benjamin 
Sorsbie, esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Edinburgh, Robert Blair, esq., Greenock, 
to Caroline Georgina, eldest dau. of the late Geo. 
Murray, esq., of Rousemount, Ross-shire. 

At the Marbeuf Chapel, Paris, Henry Needham 
Knox, Lieut. R.N., second son of the Hon. John 
Henry and Lady Mabella Knox, to Minna, second 
dau. of Monsieur and Madame Lavit. 

At Bradford, Thomas Bolton, son of J. R. 
Ogden, esq., of Lakefield Saurey, Windermere, 
to Elizabeth Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Burnet, Vicar of Bradford. 

March 3. At the private chapel of Grace Dieu 
Manor, Frederick Weld, esq., of Chidock, Dorset- 
shire, nephew of the late Cardinal Weld, of Lul- 
worth-castle, to Philomena-Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of Ambrose Lisle-Phillipps, esq., of Grace 
Dieu Manor, Leicestershire. 

At Barnstaple, William W. Miller, esq., of 
Nottingham, to Marianne Jane Hunt, eldest dau. 
of Henry Ivie Gribble, esq., banker, Barnstaple. 

At Watford, the Rev. John D. Glennie, M.A., 
one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools, to Frances 
Mary, eldest. dau. of John Finch, esq., Redheath, 
Hertfordshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Hastings, the Rev. William 
A. O’Connor, Incumbent of St. Simon and St. 
Jude, Manchester, to Charlotte, widow of Francis 
Boydell, esq., of Hoole-hall, near Chester. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, T. Vernon Went- 
worth, esq., only son of F. and Lady Augusta 
Wentworth, of Wentworth-castle, to Lady Har- 
riet de Burgh, the youngest and only unmarried 
dau. of the Marquis and Marchioness of Clanri- 
carde. 

At Lyme Regis, Robert Ruchanan Dunlop, 
esq., of Drumhead, in the co. of Dumbarton, 
N.B., and of Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, to 
Frances Maria, second dau. of the Ven. E. J. 
Burrow, D.D., F.R.S., Arcndeacon of Gibraltar. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Rev. John 
Craig, of Annadale, and Frescati, in the vo. of 
Dublin, and the Priory, Leamington, to Jane 
Goodchild, relict of Samuel Percival, esq., of 
Abington-house, Northampton. 

At Eccles, Lancashire, the Rev. Oliver Hoy- 
wood, of Corsham, Wilts, to Louisa Mary, second 
dau. of Swinfen Jordan, esq., of Seedley-terrace, 
Pendleton. 

At the Cathedral, Manchester, R. Milne Red- 
head, esq., of Springfield Seedley, near Manches- 
ter, to Maria, dau. of John Harrop, esq., of Edg- 
mond-hall, Newport, Salop. 

At Fulham, James, youngest son of John Pitt 
Bontein, esq., formerly a Capt. in the Ist Life 
Guards, and grandson of the late Lieut.-Col. Sir 
James Bontein, to Katherine Cecilia Shelley, 
grand-dau. of the late Sir John Shelley, bart. 
_At Witton, Edward Durnford, esq., R.M. Ar- 
tillery, second son of Col. Durnford, R.E., Assist- 
ant Adj.-Gen., Ireland, to Julia, youngest dau. 
of the late John Penrice, esq., of Witton-house, 
Norfolk. 

At Hinckley, the Rev. J.C. Barker, Curate of 
St. Matthias, Liverpool, to Sarah Lydia, only 
dau. of Thomas Payne, esq., Hinckley. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, John T. Gabriel, esq., 
son of Thomas Gabriel, esq., of Plymouth, to 
Dora Adelaide Adair, fifth dau. of the late Rev. 
R. G. Richards, Vicar of Hambledon, Hants, and 
Srand-dau. of the late John Richards, esq., of 
North-house, Catherington. 


Marriages. 
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March 5. At St. James’s, Paddington, Henry 
Smith, esq., of the Inner Temple, and of Bank- 
field, Lancashire, to Esther Francis, widow of 
R. Ogilby Moore, esq., of Southside, Wimble- 
don, and dau. of the late John Richardson, esq., 
of Swansea. 

At Brandsby, Yorkshire, the Rev. William 
Henry Brown, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, 
and Rector of Wheatacre (All Saints’), Norfolk, 
to Sarah Jane, only dau. of the late R. Frank, 
esq., of Stearsby, near York. 

At St. Just, in Roseland, Lieut. Francis Os- 
burn, R.N., third son of Wm. Osburn, esq., of 
Leeds, Yorkshire, to Victoria Pauline, second 
dau. of R. Bushell, esq., R.N., of St. Mawe’s, 
Cornwall. 

At Dublin, William Vallancey Drury, M.D., of 
the Crescent, Camden-road-villas, London, to 
Mary Eliza, second dau. of the late Thomas 
Williams, esq., of Dublin. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, J. H. Thompson, esq., 
son of Admiral Thompson, of Longparish, Hamp- 
shire, to Louisa, widow of T. M. Meggit, esq., of 
Liverpool. 

March 7. At Teffont, Wilts, William Fane 
Salis, esq., of Dawley-court, Middlesex, to Emily 
Harriette Mayne, of Teffont-manor. 

At Chiswick, Jas. Lowndes, esq., of Arthurlie, 
Renfrewshire, her Majesty’s Body Guard, and 
Capt. Royal Renfrew Militia, to Eleanor Jane, 
eldest dau. of John Marston, esq. 

At St. James’s, Dover, T. Gray, esq., to Kate, 
widow of J. W. Wing, esq., County Court Judge, 
and only dau. of Henry Tryon, esq. 

March 8. At Bettiscombe, Dorset, J. Hudley, 
esq., of Seaborough-house, Somerset, and of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset, to Sophia Anne Tatchell, 
elder dau. of John Tatchell Bullen, esq., of 
Marshwood - manor, Dorset, and grand-dau. of 
the late John Wood, esq., of Martock, Somerset- 
shire. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Poole Hepburn, Scots Fusilier Guards, eldest son 
of the late Major-General Hepburn, to Emily 
Margaret, youngest dau. of the late William 
P. Brigstocke, esq., M.P., of Birdcombe-court, 
Somersetshire. 

At Edenhall, William, eldest son of Edward 
Stanley, esq., of Ponsonby-hall, to Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Sir George Musgrave, bart., of 
Edenhall. 

March 9. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Major 
Thellusson, Coldstream Guards, to Henrietta, 
dau. of Mr. and Lady Augusta Wentworth. 

March10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Tudor 
Geo. Trevor, esq., of H.M,’s Paymaster-General’s 
Office, to Cordelia Adams, only dau. of the lat, 
Capt. Theodore Hay. 

At St. Giles’, Camberwell, the Rev. Sir William 
Kemp, bart., Gissing, Norfolk, to Mary, fifth 
po of the late Chas. Saunders, esq., of the same 

ace. 

" At Hove, Brighton, the Rev. Edmund Hall, 
LL.B., Curate of St. Margaret’s, Brighton, to 
Maria Emma, only surviving dau. of the late 
George Robert Boehm Berney, esq., of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service. 

At Derby, William Blakeley, esq., Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire, to Maria Burton, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Cartlich, esq., Woodland-villa, Derby. 

At Brighton, Henry Lacy, third son of H. B. 
Peake, esq., of Worcester, to Eleanor Fanny, dau. 
of J. B. Peake, esq., and grandchildren of the 
late Thomas Peake, serjeant-at-law. 

At Cheltenham, Henry Coke, esq., M.A., Bom- 
bay, to Janie, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Ross, 
esq., of Skeldon, British Guiana. 

At Lower Norwood, Surrey, Charles, second 
son of the late William Eley, esq., of West-end, 
Hampstead, to Lizzie, eldest dau. of W. Quilter, 
esq., of Norwood. 5 

At Tong, Shropshire, Roger Horman-Fisher, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, to Ann Staples- 
Browne, of the Priory, Tong, widow of Richard 
Thomas Staples-Browne, esq., of Launton, Ox- 
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fordsh., and dau. of the late Robt. Brettell Bate, 
esq., of London. 

At Woodhouse, Leeds, James Peter, eldest son 
of Thos, Smithson, esq., of Bramley, near Leeds, 
to Elizabeth Jane, youngest dau. of E. Taylor, 
~~, of Oatlands, Leeds. 

March 12. At Bodmin, Cornwall, Rich. Pearce, 
esq., of Taunton, Somerset, to Louisa, third dau. 
of the late Preston Wallis, esq., of St. Petrock’s, 
Bodmin. 

At Richmond, Surrey, David Hepburn, esq., of 
Abercrombie-pl., and Spring-cottage, Trinity, 
Edinburgh, to Matilda, eldest dau. of the late 
Edward C. Martin, esq., of Kew-road, Richmond. 

At Bloomsbury Chapel, Jam: s Henry Waggett, 
of Argyll-st., Regent-st., to Anna Muria, second 
dau. of the late Mr. William Dow, druggist, of 
Wisbeach. 

March 15. At Wytham-on-the-Hill, John W. 
Cheney Ewart, esq., of Ketton-hall, Rutland, to 
Jane Anna Lucy, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Johnson, of Wytham-hall, Lincoln. 

At Mickleover, William George, eldest son of 
the late W. Williamson, esq., Solicitor, Derby, to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of Moses Harvey, esq., of 
Mickleover-house. 

At Oxton, Notts, John Chaworth Musters, esq., 
of Annesly- park and Colwick-hall, Notts, to 
Caroline Anne, eldest dau. of H. Sherbrooke, 
esq., of Oxton. 

At Hampstead, John Hewetson, esq., of Down- 
shire-hill, Hampstead, to Adelaide Amelia Leslie, 
only dau. of the late George Henry French, esq., 
of Richmond-hill, Island of St. Vincent. 

At Claines, Worcester, Crumpton J. Nunn, esq., 
of Melbourne, Victoria, to Helen, dau. of George 
Darke, esq., Worcester. 

March 16. At North Creake, Charles North, 
Capt. Norfolk Artillery and Barrister-at-law, only 
son of Frederick North, esq., of Rougham, Nor- 
folk, and Hastings-lodge, and M.P. for Hastings, 
to Augusta, eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas Keppel. 

At, Kentish-town, James D. Darling, esq., of 
Queen-st., Lincoln’s-inn-fiel’s, to Mary Rosina, 
elder dau. of the late William Henry Mordaunt, 


oom merchant, of Basinghall-st. and Notting- 
bill. 


March 17. At the Independent Chapel, Cuck- 
field, Sussex, George Knott, esq., of Woodcroft, 
Cuckfield, to Emma, only dan. of William Payne, 
esq., of Hatchlands, Cuckfield. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, William H. Jones, 
esq., youngest son of Thomas Jones, ¢sq., of 
Kensworth, Herts, to Eliza Louisa, only dau. of 
Henry Smith, esq., of Kilburn, Middlesex. 

At St. Peter’s, Islington, William Henry, 
youngest son of John Goodair, esq., Preston, 
Lancashire, to Sarah, dau. of Samuel Phelps, 
Canonbury-sq. 

At South Weald, Essex, Bayne Henry Fagel, 
son of William May, esq., Consul-General of the 
Netherlands, to Margaretta, dau. of James Drane, 
esq., formerly of Pulham, Norfolk. 

At Childwall, Samuel Fielden, esq., of Centre- 
vale, Todmorden, to Sarah Jane, dau. of the late 
Joseph Brooks Yates, esq., of West Dingle, 
Liverpool. 

At Halliaton, Capt. Robt. Havard Price, H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, to Charlotte Mary Dent, second 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Bromley Hinrich, of 
Court-garden, Marlow, Bucks, Lieut. of the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, and of Lady Hin- 
rich, of Hallaton-hall, Leicestershire. 

At Clapham, Surrey, John Anthony, second 
son of the late Horatio Ripley, esq., of Clapham, 
to Marianne Matilda, fourth dau. of George F. 
Davis, esq., of Clapham-rise. 

At Codsal, Staffordshire, John Neve, esq., 
Solicitor, Wolverhampton to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Richard Lees, esq., of Oaken, 
Staffordshire. 

March 18. At Haverstock Chapel, Hampstead, 
the Rev. H. D. Crofts, D.D., of Huddersfield, to 
Julia, neice of Joseph Griffiths, esq., late of 
Beckenham, Kent. 

March 19. At St. Mary’s, Outwich, Francis 
Stephen, fourth surviving son of Stephen Flock- 
ton, esq., of Hampden-house, Romford, to Isabel 
Mary, eldest dau. of Mrs. Flockton, of the Lodge, 
Romford, and of the late Webster Flockton, esq., 
of Stanmore-house, Weybridge. 





OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Devon. 


March 19. At Shrivenham, Berks, the 
residence of his brother-in-law, Archdeacon 
Berens, aged 81, the Right Hon. William 
Courtenay, tenth Earl of Devori, a Bart., 
High Steward of the University of Oxford. 

The late Earl was eldest son of Henry 
Reginald, Lord Bishop of Exeter, and 
nephew of the first Viscount Courtenay, 
by Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of 
Thomas, second Earl of Effingham. He 
was born in 1777, and was consequently 
in his 82nd year. The lamented Earl was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1798, and M.A. in 
1801. In 1812 he was elected represen- 
tative of Exeter in the House of Com- 
mons, which city he continued to sit for 
in the successive Parliaments up to 1826. 
He had been called to the bar of Lincoln’s 


Inn in 1799, and was for a short time a 
Master in Chancery. On his retirement 
from the House of Commons he was ap- 
pointed clerk-assistant to the Parliaments, 
an office he held for 19 years, namely, up 
to his accession to the Peerage in 1835, 
and on that occasion he had a vote of 
thanks unanimously voted to him by the 
House of Lords, the vote being proposed 
by Viscount Melbourne. The late Peer 
was the 10th Earl, the title having been 
dormant from the death, in 1556, of Ed- 
mund, son of Henry, the attainted Mar- 
quis of Exeter, in whose behalf the Earl- 
dom of Devon had been revived in 1553, 
till the 15th of March, 1831, when it was 
adjudged by the House of Lords to Wil- 
liam, third Viscount Courtenay, cousin of 
the deceased Earl, who succeeded to the 
ancient title on his demise in 1835. His 
Lordship married, first, on the 29th of 
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November, 1804, Lady Harriet Leslie, 
diughter of Sir Henry Pepys, Bart., and 
Jane Elizabeth, Countess of Ro'hes, by 
whom, who died in 1839, he had surviv- 
ing issue three sons, Viscount Courtenay 
(now Eul of Devon), the Hon. and Re:. 
Henry Hugh Courtenay, married to Lady 
Anna Maria Leslie, and the Hon. Charles 
Leslie Courtenay ; and, secondly, in 1849, 
Miss Scott, a daughter of the late Rev. J. 
M. Scott. In 1837 he was created a 
D.C.L. of Oxford University ; and in 1838 
elected High Steward of that University. 
He was a Governor of the Charterhouse. 
No less than three Earldoms of Devon 
have been successively created and ex- 
tinguished in this family. The last was 
granted by Queen Mary, and, after the 
death of its first possessor, remained dor- 
mant 265 years. The late Peer is suc- 
ceeded in the family honours and estatis 
by his eldest son, Viscount Courtenay, 
Secretary to the Poor Law Board. He 
was born April 15, 1807, and married, De- 
cember 27, 1830, Lady Elizabeth Fortes- 
cue, seventh daughter of the late and 
sister to the present Earl Fortescue. Like 
his father, he was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and graduated as B.A. in 
1828; obtained a Fellowship at All Souls, 
and graduated B.C.L. in 1831. He was 
created a D.C.L. in 1838. From 1841 to 
1849 he sat in the House of Commons as 
member for South Devon. In November, 
1852, he was appointed Secretary to the 
Poor Law Board, of which he had previ- 
ously been made a commissioner. 


Tor Riant Hon. Eart FERRERS. 


March 13. At his residence, Staunton 
Harold, Leicestershire, of congestion of the 
lungs, aged 37, the Right Hon. Washing- 
ton Sewaliis Shirley, Earl Ferrers. 

We understand that the indisposition 
of the noble Earl came on very suddenly ; 
and it at once assumed a character so 
alarming, as to cause a hasty despatch to 
be sent, summoning to his aid his Lord- 
ship’s medical adviser, Mr. Tasker, of 
Melbourne. That gentleman speedily ar- 
rived, but medical assistance was of no 
avail, and his Lordship shortly afterwards 
expired. The event must have ben pe- 
culiarly distressing to the Countess Ferrers, 
who at the time was confined to her bed 
by severe illness. We hear that her Ledy- 
ship was carried down to see his Lordship, 
who expired almost immediately after- 
wards. The deceased nobleman, Washing- 
ton Sewallis Shirley, was the ninth Earl 
Ferrers, His Lordship was born at Ednas- 
ton, on the 3rd of January, 1822, and had 
therefore recently attained his 37th year. 
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He succeeded to the title and estates on 
the death of his grandfather, in 1842, and 
married on the 23rd of July, 1844, Augusta 
Annabella, daughter of Lord Edward Chi- 
chester, second son of the second Marquis 
of Donegal. Earl Ferrers was the only 
surviving son of Robert William, Viscount 
Tamworth, (who died on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1830,) by Anne, daughter of Richard 
Weston, Esq. His Lordship is succeeded 
by his only son, Sewallis Edward, Viscount 
Tamworth, who was born on the 24th of 
January, 1847. His only other surviving 
issue, is a daughter, Lady Augusta Amelia 
Shirley.— Local paper. 


Lorp MvurRAY. 


Mar.7. At his residence, Great Stuart 
street, Edinburgh, aged 80, Sir John Archi- 
bild Murray, Kut., titular Lord Murray, 
an eminent Scottish judge. The “Scots- 
man,” in speaking of Lord Murray’s death, 
observes :—“ In the case of one so well- 
beloved we had rather a few days should 
pass before speaking ; we make the mourn- 
ful announcement, therefore, only in the 
simplest words, Not in Edinburgh only, 
of whose society he was the brilliant and 
acknowledged head, but throughout the 
wide circle of the illustrious in rank and 
intellect in every part of Europe to which 
his friendships extended, will the loss be 
deplored. Lord Murray’s withdrawal 
makes a blank which cannot be supplied. 
Venerable age, extending to the fourscore 
years that mark the human term, had not 
impaired either the activity of his intellect 
or the warmth of his affectionate nature ; 
and as his health had been in the early 
part of the winter unusually vigorous, it 
was natural to look to his having nota 
few active and beneficent years yet to 
spend among us. It is, indeed, only a 
fortnight this day since he last occupied 
his accustomed seat in court, having 
throughout the session discharged his 
judicial duties without interruption. 
Though premonitory symptoms had ex- 
hibited themselves, his illness became 
serious only ten days since, and he had not 
been a week confined to bed. For two or 
three days, however, scarcely any hope 
of recovery had been entertained; the 
venerable sufferer waited with patience 
and fortitude the inevitable stroke, and 
met it with Christian resolution and re- 
signation. Among all classes in Edinburgh 
the utmost sympathy and anxiety have 
been manifested since it became generally 
known that Lord Murray was seriously ill, 
and the announcement of his death, though 
not unexpected, will spread a gloom over 
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the city such as has seldom been experi- 
enced. His death will be felt not only 
as the departure of a man universally be- 
loved and esteemed as a munificent public 
benefactor, as the honoured head of many 
schemes of usefulness, as the patron of 
every worthy charity, and the warm sup- 
porter of all improvement, but as the last 
of that highly distinguished band who 
throughout the first 30 or 40 years of the 
century reflected more lustre on Eiin- 
burgh than did even the great intellectual 
lights of an elder day, and which in- 
cluded such names as Jeffrey, Playfair, 
Sidney Smith, Francis Horner, Thomas 
Brown, Henry Cockburn, and the still 
surviving Brougham. Onur generation can 
have no such loss again to deplore — 
no such man is left among us. Lord 
Murray was in his 8lst year. He was 
raised to the bench in 1839, having pre- 
viously received the honour of knighthood, 
He was the second son of Alexander 
Murray, ‘of Henderland, Lord of Session 
and Justiciary, by the daughter of Sir 
Alexander Lindsay, Bart., of Evelick, and 
niece of the first Earl of Mansfield. Born 
in Mid-Lothian; he married 1826, Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. William 
Rigby, of Oldfield-hall, Cheshire; was 
called to the Scottish bar in 1799; suc- 
ceeded the Right Hon, Francis (afterwards 
Lord) Jeffrey as Lord Advocate in 1834, 
but resigned in the November of the same 
year; was again appointed Lord Advocate 
in April, 1835; was Recorder of the Great 
Roll, or Clerk of the Pipe, in the Excbequer 
Court, Scotland, but resigned that office 
(a sinecure) some time before his appoint- 
ment as Lord Advocate; represented the 
Leith district of burghs in Parliament from 
1832 till 1838.” 


Dr. Peacock, Dean oF ELY. 

Nov. 8, 1858. At Ely, aged 67, the Very 
Rev. George Peacock, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

George Peacock was fifth and youngest 
son of the Rev. Thomas Peacock, Per- 
petual Curate during fitty years of Den- 
ton, in the parish of Gainford, near Dar- 
lington, Durham, fourteen miles from 
Richmond in Yorkshire. 

He was born on the 9th of April, 
1791, at Thornton-hall, Denton, where 
his father resided and kept a school. In 
his early boyhood he was rather remark- 
able as a lad of bold spirit and active 
habits of body, fond of daring feats of 
climbing, than for any special love of 
study. One of these hazardous feats, 
though it alarmed his father at the time, 
was significant of his future zeal for 
architecture—he was found sitting astride 
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on one of the gurgoyles of the ancient 
hall, with one of his brothers on another. 

His reading during this period was 
desultory, voyages and travels being his 
favourite study ; and it was not till he 
was sent, in his 17th year, to Mr. Tate’s 
School at Richmond, that his great powers 
of mind began to appear. Here he ap- 
plied himself with great diligence to the 
studies of the school, and with such suc- 
cess, that at the July examination (pro- 
bably the first examination on the Cam- 
bridge model in any provincial school) he 
was placed alone, by a decided superiority, 
at the head of his class, in which were two 
who afterwards became Fellows, and two 
who became Scholars, of Trinity College. 

One of his fellow-scholars, Archdeacon 
Musgrave, bears witness that George Pea- 
cock made himself a sound scholar in 
Greek and Latin, and in this branch of 
study, as well as in mathematics, was 
looked up to as an authority by his fellow- 
students. From the same witness we 
learn that during his whole time at Rich- 
mond, “though a severe student, he was a 
joyous, sociable, and genial spirit ; always 
ready for good companionship, for any 
pleasurable excursion, for manly exercise, 
and for all innocent mirth and playful- 
ness.” He was wont to speak in after 
life, in terms of affectionate gratitude, 
of the benefit he had derived from the 
teaching and conversation of Dr. Tate, 
and also of Mr. Brass, a native and scho- 
lar of Richmond, with whom he read 
mathematics during the summer of 1809, 
just before his removal to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in October. 

Among many whose names are distin- 
guished in the annals of the University, 
George Peacock was soon known as the 
first mathematician of his year at Trinity ; 
and on taking the degree of B.A. in 1823, 
he appeared as Second Wrangler, but 
second only to Herschel. He was often 
heard to say that he had rather have been 
second in that year than first in any other. 
He also gained the second Smith’s Prize 
for mathematical knowledge. 

At the earliest time of sitting for Fel- 
lowships (1814), there were only two va- 
cancies, and the two elected were Peacock 
and Mill. These two, after many years 
of separation (Mill became Principal of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta), were again 
associated in the Chapter of Ely. 

In 1815 he was appointed Assistant 
Tutor and College Lecturer; in 1823 
Full Tutor, conjointly with Robert Wil- 
son Evans; and in 1835, Sole Tutor on 
one “side” of the College. In 1837 he 
was appointed Laudian Professor of Ma- 
thematics. 
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During twenty-five years passed at 
Cambridge, in the offices of Tutor and 
Professor, his efforts were strenuously 
devoted to the care of his pupils, the pro- 
motion of mathematical learning, and the 
advancement of University reform. 

While the ability and clearness of his 
lectures commanded the attention and 
admiration of his hearers, he won their 
hearts by the kindliness of his temper 
and disposition, and by the reasonable ad- 
vice and warnings administered at critical 
times. The affectionate gratitude of his 
pupils was expressed, at his leaving the 
tutorship in 1839, by the presentation of 
a beautiful and costly candelabrum, having 
on its pedestal the figures of Bacon, Bar- 
row, and Newton. 

At the time of his entering on the work 
of tuition, the state of mathematical 
learning at Cambridge was unfavourably 
contrasted with the progress of Continental 
research. Peacock, in conjunction with 
Herschel, Babbage, and other Cambridge 
men of his time, devoted his earnest 
efforts to remedy this defect. He assisted 
in the translation of the smaller work of 
Lacroix on Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus, published in 1816, and followed by 
Examples in 1820, which had a rapid sale. 
In his office of Moderator in 1827, he was 
the first to employ officially the differ- 
ential notation of the Continental analysts ; 
and his influence as lecturer was strenu- 
ously exerted in the same direction. In 
1825-6, he contributed to the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana” the article on Arith- 
metic, truly styled “the most learned 
work on the history of that subject which 
exists.” This was followed in 1830 by his 
Treatise on Algebra, an elementary work, 
based on sound philosophical principles, 
and well fitted to form the mind of the 
student to clear logical habits of thought. 
This book was afterwards, in 1842 and 
1845, expanded into two volumes, together 
forming a more complete treatise. An- 
other work of this period was a Report to 
the British Association in 1834, “ On the 
recent Progress of certain Branches of 
Analysis.” 

In his office of Laudian Professor, he 
delivered lectures on practical and theo- 
retical astronomy, and afterwards on 
geometry ; and for three successive years 
attempted to form a class for a course on 
the principles of analysis, and their ap- 
plication. 

Professor Peacock was a member of 
both the committees, appointed in 1838 
and 1843, for the restoration of the 
Standards of Weight and Measure, de- 
stroyed by the burning of the Houses of 
Parliament. 


Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely. 
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In 1839 he was promoted, on the re- 
commendation of Lord Melbourne, to the 
Deanery of Ely, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Wood, Master of St. John’s, a post 
which afforded scope for the exercise of 
his powers in the government of his ca- 
thedral church, and the management of 
its property; in the administration of 
justice; in the regulation of important 
charitable trusts; in the promotion of 
education, and of sanitary measures. To 
these duties a large portion of the closing 
years of his life was devoted; and the 
improved health of the city of Ely, as 
testified by the Reports of the Regisurar- 
General, is the result of works carried on 
under his presiding care. 

Another great work, which occupied 
his time and thoughts during the nine- 
teen years of his deanery, was the re- 
storation of the cathedral church. He 
found the fabric in a state requiring very 
extensive substantial repairs, in parts 
amounting almost to rebuilding; the re- 
sult of his labours is known to all Eng- 
land as one of the most judicious and ef- 
fective restorations of ancient architecture, 

His leisure was devoted to literary pur- 
suits. In 1840-1 he published his “ Obser- 
vations on the Constitution and Studies of 
the University,” evincing a deep knowledge 
of the subject. This led to his appoint- 
ment, in 1850, as one of the Commission of 
Inquiry, and of the second Commission in 
1855, for carrying out the Act of Parlia- 
ment, an office in which he took a deep 
interest, but which was too laborious for 
his declining strength. 

In 1855 he published the Life, and, in 
conjunction with Mr. Leitch, an edition 
of the works of Dr. Young, a task which 
had been taken up at intervals for twenty 
years, and which called forth his great 
and varied powers. 

In 1841 he was elected Prolocutor of 
the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, and again in 1852; on th's 
occasion he delivered a Latin oration, 
now published, expres-ing his strong con- 
viction of the necessity of the Synod to 
the safety and welfare of the Church. 
He continued in this office till 1857, ex- 
erting his great powers of mind with 
diligence and judgment to preclude u - 
protitable discussions, and to direct the 
debates of his assembly to purposes of 
practical ability. 

His health and strength declined ui der 
repeated attacks of bronchitis, ay gravated 
latterly by other complaints On the 
28th «f Oct. 1858, he attended a meet- 
ing of the University Commission, from a 
zealous sense of duty, and returned trum 
the meeting to his deathbed. 
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The Dean married in 1847 Frances 
Elizabeth, second daughter of William 
Selwyn, Esq., Q.C., of Richwond, Surrey, 
who survives him. 

His remains were interred, after the 
choral service for burial in the cathedral, 
in the cemetery at Ely, in the presence of 
a large number of friends from Cambridge 
and from distant parts. Few men have 
been attexded through lite by more af- 
fectionate regard, and left behind them 
a memory more cherished, than George 
Peacock. 


Tue RapcuiFFE OBSERVER. 


Feb. 28. At his residence, the Observa- 
tory, Oxford, aged 54, Manuel Jolin John- 
son, Esq., M.A, Radcliffe Observer, one of 
the most eminent astronomers of the day. 

Mr. Johnson was educated at Addis- 
combe, and in 1821 entered the Artillery. 
The leisure of a ten years’ military resi- 
dence at St. Helena seems to have guided 
him naturally to the choice of that depart- 
ment of science which he adopted, by dis- 
covering to him his own scientific tastes 
and the line in which his power lay. A 
superfluity of vacant time was relieved by 
the amusement of observing the stars. 
Tne result of this discovered taste was the 
erection of the St. Helena Observatory, 
which was completed in 1829, after four 
years of preparation, in course of which 
Mr. Johnson twice visited the Observatory 
at the Cape, then under the direction of 
Mr. Fallows. The work had all along 
received the warm patronage and encou- 
ragement of General Alexander Walker, 
then Governor of St. Helena, whose almost 
paternal kindness to his young aide-de- 
camp Mr. Johnson always remembered 
with great affection. Working here wiih 
meridian instruments — for he had no 
equatoria'ly mounted telescope—he de- 
voted his whole attention to the Southern 
Hemisphere, and the result of his labours, 
which appeared in 1835 in thé shape of a 
“ Catalogue of 606 Principal Fixed Stars 
of the Southern Hemisphere,” attests his 
fidelity and industry as director of the 
Observatory of which he was the founder. 
This importaut catalogue is, besides the 
Madras catalogues, the only source for 
exact places of the fixed stars situated 
beyond the reach of the observatories of 
Europe. 

Upon the disbanding of the Artillery 
corps in St. Helena Mr. Johnson returned 
to England, and after some months of 
European travelling, entered at Magda- 
lene-hall, Oxford, where he went through 
the academical course. He had no sooner 
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taken his degree than the Radcliffe Obser- 
vatory became vacant by the death of Mr. 
Rigaud, and he received the appointment 
from the trustees. He now recommenced 
in earnest his astronomical labours, and 
selected as the region of his observations 
the circumpolar heavens. Taking the 
Groombridge Catalogue as his foundation, 
he re-observed all the stars, more than 
4,000, included in that catalogue, and 
added 1,500 other stars not found in 
Groombridge. The meridian instruments 
of the Radcliffe Observatory were for seve- 
ral years almost wholly employed for this 
work, and volumes 40—53 of the Radcliffe 
Observatory are filled with observations 
and special catalogues, all desigued for 
ultimate collection into one large cata- 
logue of circumpolar stars. The extreme 
value of this work, of which some sheets 
have already passed through the press, is 
attested by the letters which Mr. Johnson 
received from all the observatories of EKu- 
rope, in which the constant enquiry was 
when the new work was to appear. 

In 1849 the magnificent heliometer 
was mounted ; a sple idid instrument, the 
werk of Repsold, of Hamburg, the erection 
of which Sir Robert Peel had intended 
to come to Oxford to inaugurate, being 
ouly prevented by his own sudden death 
in 1850. This is undoubtedly the finest 
instrument for exact differential measures 
in the world—superior to the only other 
working one in the world at Kénigsburg, 
and far superior to the two smaller ones at 
Bonn and Pulkowa, which are not worked. 
The observations with this instrument 
began very soon after its erection. They 
include a great number of double stars 
and other objects for which this instru- 
ment is particularly appropriate. The 
object of these observations was to deter- 
mine the parallaxes of several fixed stars. 
In 1853 the first series of heliometer 
observations was published, together with 
an investigation of the parallaxes of 61 
Cygni, and of the star 1830 Groombridge. 
Another series came out in 1857, together 
with an investigation of the parallaxes of 
Castor (a Geminorum), Arcturus(a Bootis), 
Veza (a Lyre), and of two other stars 
called in the volume a and b, which were 
of importance as means of establishing 
the parallax of 1830 Groombridge. 

The meteorological observations, which 
started upon a very limited scale at the 
Radcliffe Observatory, received latterly a 
great expansion. In the autumn of 1854 
the photographic process for registering 
meteorological observations was intro- 
duced, and it has been carried on every 
year since on an increasing scale. There 
are now going on, besides burometrical and 
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thermometrical, other observations (also 
with photographic registration), to mea- 
sure the amount of rain, of the velocity 
and direction of the wind, and, since the 
beginning of this year, the amount of 
electricity in the atmosphere. Meteor- 
ology was latterly a favourite with Mr. 
Johnson, and the volumes of the Obser- 
vations since 1854 contain many laborious 
computations in this department. 

To these scientific pursuits, which offi- 
cially devolved upon him, and to which 
his main attention was given, Mr. John- 
son added an extraordinary love of art. 
The fine collection of prints which filled 
his portfolios and covered the walls of his 
rooms—many of which went to the Man- 
chester Exhibition—shewed his excellent 
judgment and taste, and it was one of his 
greatest pleasures to go over either his 
own or any other collection with a bro- 
ther in art with whom he could inter- 
change criticism, or a learner whose taste 
he could direct and inform. In a wide 
social circle, both in and out of the Uni- 
versity, his loss will be deeply felt. He 
had large tastes and many lines of thought, 
and took a genuine interest in many sub- 
jects—literature, politics (foreign and do- 
mestic), trade, the currency, academical 
questions. His knowledge of the world, 
a wide acquaintance with distinguished 
men—all true workers on their respective 
grounds—had given him a general interest 
in the struggle, wherever honest and 
hearty, of human life; and a true appre- 
ciation of the good points of an aristocracy 
still left his sympathy mainly given to 
the middle and professional classes of the 
country. Liberal, and averse to dogma- 
tism in religion, no one well acquainted 
with him could fail to see in him a mind 
thoroughly and deeply formed upon the 
genuine Christian type. His independent, 
high, and fearless bearing on all public 
questions, joined to his strong sense and 
experience, gave him a high position in 
the University ; his animation and spirit 
as a converser made him an important 
member of any social circle in which he 
happened to be. His own hearty kind- 
ness to and feeling for others won in 
return an ample and rich stock of friends, 
which was a constant source of the purest 
kiud of pleasure. Cut off in a moment, 
in the midst of his work, when, in spite 
of temporary ill-health, he appeared to 
have a long useful life before him, he 
makes a sudden void in many hearts in 
which he would have been surprised to 
think he had a place. Reversing the old 
proverb, which says that we have all more 
enemies than we think of, he had more 
true friends than he knew of; and the 
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large and deep feeling which his death 
excites is another instance that society 
does justice to those who do justice to it, 
and that it will care for those who care 
for it. 


Sim A. OLIPHANT. 


March 9. In London, aged 65, Sir 
Anthony Oliphant, C.B., formerly Chief 
Justice of Ceylon. He was the third son of 
the late Ebenezer Cliphant, Esq.,of Condie, 
near Bridge of Earn, Perth, and brother 
of Lawrence Oliphant, Esq., who some 
time represented in Parliament the city 
of Perth. His mother was Mary, the 
third dau. of the late Sir William Stirling, 
Bart., of Ardoch, N.B. He was born at 
Condie in 1793, and educated at Hyde 
Abbey School, near Winchester. He was 
called to the bar first at Edinburgh, and 
subsequently to the English bar at Lin- 
coln’s-Inn in 1821. In 1826 he was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from which post he was pro- 
moted in 1838 to the Chief Justiceship of 
Ceylon. He held that appointment down 
to the year 1855, when he retired on the 
usual pension. He received the honour of 
knighthood in 1839, and was created a 
Companion of the Order of the Bath, 
civil division, in 1848. The deceased judge 
was married at the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1828, to Maria, dau. of Gen. Campbell, 
by whom he has left issue an only son, 
Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, the well-known 
author of “ Minnesota,” “The Shores of 
the Black Sea,” &c., who is at present 
acting as private secretary to the special 
mission of the Earl of Elgin to China and 
Japan. 


Cou. Tart, C.B. 


March 8. At the residence of his bro- 
ther, the Lord Bishop of London, in St. 
James’s-sq. 

Colonel Tait was well known in India 
as the commander for many years of the 
8rd Bengal Irregular Cavalry, which, as 
“Tait’s Horse,” was much distinguished, 
and did good service in General Pollock’s 
expedition to Cabul, and in the Sutlej 
and Punjab campaigns. Colonel Tait 
commanded his Irregulars at tle battles 
of Tiseen and Mammvo Kaule under Pol- 
lock ; at Ferozepore, under Littler, when 
besieged by the whole Sikh army; and 
under Hardinge and Gough at the battles 
of Ferozeshah, Ramnugger, Chillianwal- 
lah, and Goojerat. He entered the ser- 
vice as an infantry cadet in 1825, but be- 
fore long he received a staff appointment 
in the Irregular Cavalry, and atter some 
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years he was appointed to the command of 
the 8rd, which he continued to hold until 
1851, when he for the first time returned 
to this country. He had the honour of 
C.B. conferred on him while in India, and 
after coming home he was made a Queen’s 
aide-de-camp. He returned to India in 
1856, but was compelled by severe illness 
again to come home, about two months 
before the late troubles commenced. No 
one understood better than Colonel Tait 
how to gain the affections of those under 
his command, and at the same time to 
maintain perfect discipline; and during 
the late mutiny he had the satisfaction of 
learning that a large proportion of the 
troops formerly under him had remained 
true to their salt. Colonel Tait was ap- 
pointed a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion for the reorganization of the army of 
India; and although continuing to suffer 
from the malady which had driven him 
home, he attended most of the meetings 
up to the signing of the report, about a 
week before his death. Colonel Tait had 
not retired from the service, and cherished 
the hope that he would be able again to 
resume active duty in India. 





Tuk Hon. Mayor PELLEW. 


At Lucknow, the Hon. Major Babbing- 
ton Pellew, the third surviving son of 
the late Pownall Viscount Exmouth. 

Having obtained his first commission in 
the 43rd Foot, he served with that gallant 
corps in the Caffir war, until a severe 
attack of jungle fever induced Sir Harry 
Smith to send him back to England as an 
invalid. On his recovery, he exchanged 
into the Rifle Brigade, and served with 
the 2nd battalion of that corps in the 
Crimea, where he participated in the 
assault on the Redan. Ou that occasion 
he received two wounds in the leg, and 
his name was afterwards included in a 
list, published by General Simpson, of 
those who had specially distinguished 
themselves in the assault. His next ser- 
vice was the rendering assistance at the 
accidental explosion of part of the French 
artillery magazine, by spreading blankets 
over the roof of the remaining portion, 
which was expected also momentarily to 
explode. Being now selected by Major- 
General Straubenze to be his A.D.C., he 
served on the staff of that distinguished 
officer during the remainder of the Cri- 
mean campaign. He subsequently ac- 
companied him to China in the same 
capacity, and shared in the storming of 
Canton. After that event, he voluntarily 
relinquished his staff xppointment, set off 
for India, and joined his battalion just in 


time to assist in the final assault on Luck- 
now. After this, the 2nd battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade was attached to the corps 
@armée of Sir Hope Grant, to which has 
been assigned a large portion of those 
harassing operations for the subjugation 
of Oude, which have proved fatal to the 
subject of this memoir and to so many 
more of our brave defenders. 





Witi1am Joun Broperip, Esq., F.L.S. 


Although, perhaps, popularly best known 
as an upright, independent, and energetic 
police magistrate, Mr. Broderip, whose 
death occurred, after a few hours’ illness, 
on Sunday evening, the 27th of February, 
will be a loss in scientific circles. Like 
so many men distinguished for their know- 
ledge of natural science, he seems to have 
acquired his taste from an early associa- 
tion with the medical profession. His 
father was for many years an eminent 
medical practitioner in Bristol, where Mr. 
Broderip was born. He received his early 
education in the classical school of the 
Rev. Samuel Seyer, of that city. He sub- 
sequently went to Oriel College, Oxford, 
and studied there with a view to prac- 
tising the law. He nevertheless pursued 
natural history with an ardour that gained 
for him many followers amongst the stu- 
dents of Oxford, and amongst these ought 
to be named the late Dr. Buckland, who 
was first led to take an interest in geology 
through young Broderip. He subsequently 
studied law in the chambers of Mr. God- 
frey Sykes, where he was the fellow-pupil 
and friend of Sir John Patteson and Mr. 
Justice Coleridge. He was called to the 
bar in 1817, and commenced his public 
legal career by assisting in the publication 
of several volumes of Law Reports. He 
also edited a work on “ Sewers.” Shortly 
after the publication of these works he had 
so far commended himself to public notice 
and esteem, that Sir Robert Peel appointed 
him one of the police magistrates of the 
metropolis. The duties of this position 
he continued to discharge with eminent 
success till a few years ago, when a slight 
tendency to deafness determined him to 
resign a position he had so successfully 
held for thirty-four years. Remembering 
that an innocent man’s fate may hang on 
a word his judge’s ear does not catch, he 
retired from an office he could not fill with 
perfect efficiency. At the time of his 
resignation, the “‘ Examiner” remarked,— 
“ We cannot recollect a single instance of 
any question raised upon his conduct or 
his decisions. 

It was during the leisure that his po- 
sition as police magistrate afforded him, 
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that he devoted himself to the pursuit 
of natural history. That which was the 
amusement of his youth became the wise 
aim of his life to develope. He became a 
Fellow of the Linnean Society in 1824; 
of the Geological Society in 1825; and of 
the Royal Society in 1828. He more 
particularly devoted himself to the study 
of zoology, and formed one of the few 
Fellows of the Linnean Society who con- 
stituted the Zoological Club, started the 
“ Zoological Journal,” founded the Zoolo- 
gical Society, and opened the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park. He was for 
many years Vice-President of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, and for four years co-Secretary 
with Sir Roderick Murchison of the Geo- 
logical Society, of which he was afterwards 
Vice-President. His papers on various 
departments of natural history in the 
“Transactions” of the Geological and 
Zoological Societies, and in the “ Journals” 
of Natural History, are very numerous. 
The majority of them are devoted to the 
natural history of the Mollusca. Of the 
shells of these animals he made a splendid 
collection, which is now in the British 
Museum. The structure and habits of 
many of the animals in the Gardens of 
the Zoological Society were the subjects 
of a number of his papers in the scientific 
journals. 

In 1835 Mr. Broderip undertook to 
write the articles on zoology in the 
“Penny Cyclopedia,” and these he did 
so admirably, as to obtain for himself a 
world-wide reputation as a zoologist. They 
were admirably illustrated under his direc- 
tion, and still form the basis of the Natu- 
ral History division of the “ English Cy- 
clopedia.” These articles were many of 
them written in a popular and attractive 
style, and seem to have led to the produc- 
tion of those admirable papers on zoology 
which first appeared in “ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,” and were afterwards collected to- 
gether under the title of “ Zoological Crea- 
tions,” in 1848. A subsequent volume of 
the same kind, and of equal interest, ap- 
peared in 1852, under the title of “‘ Leaves 
from the Note-book of a Naturalist.” These 
genial volumes place Mr. Broderip high 
as a scholar and a writer, and their large 
circulation testifies to their general inter- 
est. Mr. Broderip was also a writer in 
the “ Quarterly,” and many of the articles 
on natural history which have latterly 
appeared in that review have been from 
his pen.— Atheneum. 





Tuomas Krestz Hervey, Esq. 


Feb. 17. At Kentish Town, aged 60, 
Thomas Kibble Hervey, Esq., the author 
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of “ Australia,” and many graceful lyrical 
poems, and the editor from 1846 to 1854 
of the “ Atheneum.” 

Mr. Hervey was born in Paisley on the 
4th of February, 1799. He left Scotland 
in his fourth year with his futher, who 
settled in Manchester as a drysalter in 
1803. The drysalter of Lancashire was in 
those days a wholesale dealer in the drugs, 
colors, and general ingredients which were 
employed in calico printing and other 
staple manufactures; a business of con- 
siderable importance and emolument. Mr. 
Hervey senior was a gentleman of good 
education and highly respectable descent, 
and was possessed of a more cultivated 
taste than is often associated with the 
practical habits of a Manchester trades- 
man. The number of persons who had 
at that time embarked in his line of busi- 
ness being extremely limited, he was en- 
abled to afford his children a sound and 
even liberal education. On that of his 
son Thomas, indeed, he appears to have 
bestowed more than ordinary care. He 
received the rudiments of his education at 
a private school, from which he was in 
due time removed to the Manchester Free 
Grammar-School. On leaving that insti- 
tution, he was articled to an eminent so- 
licitor of Manchester, from whose office he 
was eventually transferred to that of their 
London agent, with a view to his obtain- 
ing increased facilities for becoming ac- 
quainted with the various branches of the 
profession which he had adopted. The 
seductions of a London life, and the liberty 
which is too often accorded to the articled 
clerk of a metropolitan solicitor, in com- 
parison with the more rigid discipline exer- 
cised over the ordinary clerks, were not 
without their ill effects upon the young 
poet; and it was a source of deep regret 
to him in after years that he had neg- 
lected to avail himself of the facilities of 
advancement which the liberality of his 
father had placed at his disposal. In 
order that no advantage should be want- 
ing which might seem likely to qualify 
him for the higher branches of the pro- 
fession, he was in due course placed under 
Mr. (afterwards Sergeant) Scriven, the 
well-known special-pleader, for the pur- 
pose of graduating in those more abstruse 
departments of legal knowledge, convey- 
ancing, and special pleading; but they 
appear to have found but little favour in 
his eyes. for he realized most entirely the 
description of the poet,— 

“© A clerk foredoomed his father’s hopes to cross, 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross.” 


Not that he was idle in the severest 
acceptation of the term; for his love of 
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literature was so absorbing, that he read 
everything that came in his way; poetry, 
biography, criticism, in fact, every book he 
could lay his hands upon, excepting those 
with which it was his especial duty to 
become conversant. Nor were his poeti- 
cal talents at this time wholly undevelop- 
ed. He had written occasional verses of 
more than ordinary elegance, and his muse, 
if not his law, was often in request, and 
seldom found at fault. Mr. Scriven, of 
whose uniform kindness to him there can 
be no doubt, was not the sort of discipli- 
narian to superintend the legal education 
of a young man of lively imagination and 
volatile habits. He seems, indeed, to have 
fallen into the common error of supposing 
that the duties of the humbler grades of 
his profession were necessarily incompati- 
ble with literary talent of a high order; 
for, strikingly impressed with the genius 
and literary acquisitions of his erratic 
pupil, he wrote to his father to suggest 
that his talents were of a description to 
qualify him for aspiring to a higher 
branch of the profession than that of a 
mere attorney, and that therefore he 
should be sent to the bar. A clearer proof 
of the fallacy of such a notion can scarcely 
be adduced than the example of one of 
Mr. Hervey’s own contemporaries and fel- 
low-townsmen, Mr. James Crossley, who 
combines the highest literary talent with 
the proficiency and laborious application 
which we look for in a first-rate solicitor. 
Whether the worthy special-pleader was 
of opinion that his pupil had too much 
genius or too little application for what 
he seems to have considered the plodding, 
mill-horse duties of a country attorney, 
or that the vocation of a barrister would 
better accord with the desultory habits of 
the poetical temperament and the general 
knowledge of men and books which his 
pupil had managed to acquire, (to say 
nothing of the absence in those days of 
the demand for any special qualifications 
for forensic life,) we are unable to decide ; 
but a recommendation so flattering to the 
affections of an indulgent father was little 
likely to be rejected. The neophyte was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
about the year 1818, where he remained 
for two years; if with little advantage to 
his legal studies, not without adding con- 
siderably to his stores of classical know- 
ledge. Here, again, his poetical predilec- 
tions appear to have operated as a stum- 
bling-block ; for the success of a poem, 
entitled “ Australia,” which he published 
in the second year of his residence at 
Cambridge, attracted him once more to 
London, whence he never returned to col- 
lege to take his degree. This poem was 
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justly regarded as an evidence of consider- 
able promise, and although formed in some 
degree on the model of Campbell’s “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” is not chargeable with any- 
thing like a servile imitation of that poem. 
A second edition was called for in the 
course of the ensuing year, to which was 
appended some very graceful occasional 
poems. Many of these lyrics have been often 
reprinted, and are to be found in most 
collections of modern fugitive poetry ; 
“The Convict Ship,” “To the Picture of 
a Dead Girl,” “ Wings,” and “Cleopatra 
embarking on the Cydnus,” more especially. 
The best of Mr. Hervey’s early poems 
appeared in the annuals, of one of which 
(the “ Friendship’s Offering”) he was for 
a short time the editor. The “ Devil’s 
Progress,” written in imitation of the 
*Devil’s Walk” of Coleridge, was the only 
satirical poem we remember to have met 
with from his pen. 

He had not, says a friendly critic, 
disdain'd to enter into an honest but 
emulative study of the great masters of 
the art; that description of study which 
it is the foolish boast of some of the 
fantastic versifiers of the present day that 
they most sedulously despise and abjure. 
We are, indeed, hardly acquainted with 
an instance in which the effusions of a 
youthful poet have seemed so entirely free 
from the vices of style which ordinarily 
disfigure such compositions as these early 
productions of Mr. Hervey’s muse. 

For more than twenty years prior to 
1854, Mr. Hervey was a leading con- 
tributor to the “ Atheneum,” and for the 
last eight years of that term he was its 
sole editor. Many of his critical Essays 
bore evidence of his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the delles lettres, and under 
his management that journal took a high 
position in periodical literature. Had Mr. 
Hervey’s industry kept pace with his 
knowledge and critical judgment, he would 
have been eminently fitted for such a post ; 
but his desultory and procrastinating 
habits counterbalanced to a considerable 
extent his acknowledged qualifications. If, 
however, he seemed to want the powers of 
application which would have enabled him 
to turn his acquirements to the best ac- 
count, the causes of this disability were not 
always within his own control. For many 
years previous to his death he had been 
afflicted with a chronic asthma of so 
severe a character as to render any 
literary labour during its paroxysms all 
but impossible. In the autumn of 1853, 
a recurrence of these attacks deprived him 
of all power of attending to his editorial 
avocations, and they were of necessity 
confided to some one else. The interrup- 
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tions in the performance of his duties, 
which had been occasioned by illness and 
other causes, had indeed become so incon- 
venient to his employer as to render it 
necessary that he should be superseded in 
his post. It has been alleged with some 
show of truth that his criticisms were 
often characterized by a causticity of cen- 
sure and a costiveness of praise, scarcely 
worthy of a journal of high standing, whose 
chief province was to furnish an exposition 
of the beauties rather than the defects of 
living authors; but this peculiarity was 
doubtless occasioned by circumstances simi- 
lar to those which have influenced many 
excellent critics and kind-hearted men of 
our day—ill health. In conversation Mr. 
Hervey was genial and good-humoured, 
never retaining for a moment the bitter- 
ness of expression which sometimes alloyed 
his otherwise excellent critiques. Witha 
mind richly stored, and a felicity in illus- 
trating the most ordinary topics, from the 
knowledge accumulated during a long 
course of varied, if desultory reading, 
he was always a most agreeable compa- 
nion; and in the wit-combats which were 
of frequent occurrence at a sort of lite- 
rary club of which the late Douglas Jer- 
rold was the Magnus Apollo, he could give 
thrust for thrust, although it might fairly 
be said of him that the sword of his wit 


* Never carried a heart-stain away on his blade.” 


For the last five years of his life Mr. 
Hervey had been a frequent contributor to 
the “Art Journal,” and many of his arti- 
cles prove him to have been fully conver- 
sant with the Fine Arts. Many of his 
poems (among others, his “ Illustrations of 
Sculpture,”) were written in commemora- 
tion of well-known works of art, and some 
of his best verses were devoted to the ex- 
pression of his admiration for the groupes 
of his friend E. H. Baily, R.A. A recur- 
rence of an attack of asthma, occasioned 
by a cold, was the direct cause of his 
death, which took place only a few days 
after he had entered upon his sixty-first 
year, namely, on the 17th of February. 

In 1843 Mr. Hervey married Miss Elea- 
nora L. Montagu, the author of many 
charming lyrical poems and a tragedy of 
considerable merit. By this lady he has 
le't an only son, Frederick Robert Hervey. 
Mr. Hervey’s works are:—“Australia, and 
other Poems,” 1824, the third edition of 
which was published in 1827, with many 
additional fugitive poems, under the title 
of “The Poetical Sketch-book ;” “Tllus- 
trations of Sculpture ;” “The Book of 
Christmas ;” “The Devil’s Progress,” a 
satirical poem; “The English Helicon,” 
and a selection of Essays from the Livre 
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Cent et Un, in three volumes. Some 
elegant prose novellettes from his pen 
appeared in the “ Literary Souvenir” and 
“The Friendship’s Offering” for 1826. He 
was occupied in preparing for publication 
a collection of his various poems, edited 
and unedited, at the time of his death. 





JoHn Newman, Esq., F.S.A. 


Jan. 3. At the residence of his son-in- 
law, Dr. Spiers, at Passy, near Paris, aged 
72, John Newman, Esq., F.S.A., Architect. 

Mr. Newman was born in 1786, in the 
parish of St. Sepulchre, in the city of 
London, the son of Mr. John Newman, 
and grandson of William Newman, Esq., 
Alderman of the ward of Farringdon- 
Within, and Sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex in 1789-90 (of whom a biographical 
notice was inserted in the GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE, vol. Ixxii. p. 886, on his death 
in 1802). 

His early life was spent in the office of 
Mr. Thomas Swithin, who held the ap- 
pointment of Clerk of the Bridge-house 
Estates, to which Mr. Newman suec- 
ceeded, and retained it for more than 
thirty years, having his office residence 
at the Bridge-house in Tooley-street. He 
was also employed under Sir Robert 
Smirke in the erection of the General 
Post-office and the late Theatre of Covent- 
Garden. Among his own principal works 
may be named the Roman Catholic Chapel 
in Moorfields (described, with two plates, 
in Britton and Pugin’s “ Public Buildings 
of London,” vol. ii.), and the Asylum for 
Indigent Blind in St. George’s-fields. He 
was extensively employed at the time of 
the building of the new London-bridge, 
both in the erection of houses, &c., and in 
the valuation of the several interests re- 
quired to be purchased. Subsequently he 
had considerable practice in valuations for 
railway works, &c. In addition to his city 
appointment already mentioned, he also 
held for about thirty years the appointment 
of one of the Surveyors for the late Com- 
mission of Sewers for Surrey and Kent 
in conjunction with Mr. Joseph Gwilt 
and the late Mr. J. Anson. He was 
Surveyor to the Commissioners of Pave- 
ments and Improvements for the west 
division of Southwark, to the Earl Somers’ 
estate of Somers Town, to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum in the Old Kent-road, and 
Honorary Architect to the Royal Literary 
Fund, and also to the Society of Patrons 
of the Children’s Anniversary Meeting in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Newman was one of the founders 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and we believe that he originated 
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their travelling studentship. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries June 10, 1830, but retired in 
1849. In 1837 he exhibited to the So- 
ciety, in conjunction with Mr. C, Roach 
Smith, some remarkable Roman bronzes, 
which were engraved and described in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxviii. p. 38. He pos- 
sessed for some time a valuable collection 
of Roman antiquities, found chiefly in 
London, Southwark, and the river Thames, 
which was sold by auction in 1848. Among 
this collection was the fine bronze head of 
Hadrian, now at the British Museum, 
which was found in the river Thames after 
the rebuilding of London-bridge. 

Mr. Newman married, in 1819, the 
daughter of the Rev. Bartholomew Mid- 
dleton, Sub-Dean of Chichester. He has 
left a son, Mr. Arthur Shean Newman, 
who follows his father’s profession, and. 
who has worthily succeeded to some of his 
father’s appointments; and two daughters, 
one married to Dr. Spiers, author of the 
Dictionary which lately formed the sub- 
ject of a long trial in Chancery, the other 
still unmarried. 

Mr. Newman was equally estimable in 
his public relations and in his private 
character. Sincerely but not ostenta- 


tiously religious, a true Churchman, gene- 
rous and benevolent to the poor, kind 


and hospitable to his friends, attached to 
literature and literary society, his memory 
will long be dear to those who had the 
advantage of his friendship, and not least 
to the Noviomagian Society of Antiquaries, 
of which for many years he was a much 
esteemed member. There is a miniature 
of him, taken in 1821, by Robertson of 
Gerrard-street. 


Henry Marttey, Esq. 


At Dublin, Henry Martley, Esq., Chief 
Commissioner of the Encumbered Estates 
Court. 

Mr. Martley was a graduate of Dublin 
University, having taken his: Bachelor’s 
degree in 1824, and that of Master in 
1832. He was also one of the most active 
members of the University Club since its 
formation. He was called to the bar in 
Easter Term, 1828; appointed Queen’s 
Counsel, August, 1841; and admitted a 
Bencher of the Hon. Society of King’s 
Inns in Hilary Term, 1854. After a long 
and honourable course of general practice 
at the bar he was selected by Lord Carlisle, 
in 1857, to fill the post of the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Encumbered Estates 
Court, with a salary of £3,000 per annum. 
His plain good sense, sound judgment, ex- 
perience of general practice, the manner 


Henry Martley, Esq.—Charles Phillips, Esq. 
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in which he had discharged the duty when 
acting as Judge on circuit, all gave assur- 
ance of his fitness for the judicial office. 
His memory will be long cherished, and 
his character respected, for his moderation, 
his judgment, and his integrity. In these 
he reflected the qualities which have so 
eminently distinguished his relative, the 
Lord Justice of Appeal. The immediate 
cause of his death was rheumatic gout, 
which attacked the region of the heart, 


CuARLEs PuHILuiPs, Esq. 


Feb. 1. In Golden-square, aged 70, 
Charles Phillips, Esq., Commissioner of 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

Mr. Phillips was a native of Sligo, in 
the province of Connaught. Having re- 
ceived his early education in that town, 
from the Rev. James Armstrong, he re- 
moved at the age of fifteen to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated in 
due course. He was called to the Irish 
bar in the year 1812, and to the English 
bar, as a member of the Middle Temple, 
Feb. 9, 1821. He was then already emi- 
nent for his brilliant but somewhat florid 
eloquence ; but his professional success was 
chiefly achieved at the criminal bar, and 
for some years he was regarded as the 
leading counsel at the Old Bailey. When 
the Bankruptcy laws were altered, during 
the time of Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
he was appointed by that illustrious friend 
to the District Court of Bankruptcy at 
Liverpool, in which he sat for some years ; 
and in 1835, on the removal of Sir David 
Pollock to be chief judge at Bombay, he 
was transferred to the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, as one of the Commissioners,—an 
advance in position but not in emolument, 
for it is said to have involved a loss of 
£300 in salary. 

Mr. Charles Phillips became an author 
at avery earlyage. The first literary pro- 
duction was, we are informed, a romance 
or novel, in one volume, with a portrait of 
the young author. It was dedicated to a 
French emigrant lady, one of the nobdlesse, 
who, with her very pretty daughter, re- 
sided in Dean-street, Soho, and gave very 
agreeable evening parties in the Parisian 
manner, then almost unknown to society 
in London. Perhaps there is not a copy 
of this publication to be found. It dis- 
played much of the talent which after- 
wards attracted popular notice and ap- 
plause at the bar. We are not sure 
whether it was the same with “The Loves 
of Celestine and St. Aubert: a romantic 
tale. 1811.” 2 vols., 12mo. 

Mr. Phillips was also a poet. He pub- 
lished “ The Consolations of Erin: an Eu- 
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logy,” 1811, 4to.; “The Emeraid Isle,” 
1812, which passed through four editions: 
and “ A Garland for the Grave of Richard 
Sheridan,” 1816; and “The Lament of 
the Emerald Isle,” 1817, (on occasion of 
the death of the Princess Charlotte.) 

Several of his speeches were printed 
shortly after their delivery, and after- 
wards collected into an octavo volume, 
1817. The most famous was that de- 
livered in the case of Guthrie v. Sterne, 
for adultery (1816), of which there were 
several editions. It was upon the strength 
of the celebrity acquired in that and some 
similar cases that he came to the English 
bar. 

His Life of Curran, first published in 
1818, under the title of “ Recollections of 
Curran and some of his Contemporaries,” 
was also well received, and its popularity 
has continued, for it came to a fifth edi- 
tion in 1857. In 1818 he published an 
Address to the Electors of the County of 
Sligo, in which he states his reasons for 
declining the poll; in 1820 a pamphlet 
entitled “The Queen’s Case stated ;” in 
1852 “An Historical Sketch of Arthur, 
Duke of Wellington ;” in 1854 “ Napoleon 
the Third.” His latest production was, 
we believe, “ Vacation Thoughts upon Ca- 
pital Punishments,” 1856. 








W. Kennett Lortvs, Esq. 


“THE lamented event occurred on board 
the ship ‘ Tyburnia,’ in the second week 
of November, 1858, from abscess on the 
liver. Mr. Loftus, who very early exhi- 
bited a decided bent for geology, was 
educated at Cambridge University, and 
there attracted the notice of Professor 
Sedgwick, who proposed him as a Fellow 
of the Geological Society, and afterwards 
of Sir Henry Delabeche, through whom 
he was appointed on the Turco-Persian 
Commission. The deceased spent four 
years (from 1849 to 1852) in Asia Minor 
and Assyria, being under the command 
of Major-General Sir William Fenwick 
Williams of Kars, (then Col. Williams,) 
when that distinguished soldier, on behalf 
of England, acted with the Commissioners 
named by the Emperor of Russia in the 
settlement of the frontier between Turkey 
and Persia. The opportunities thus pre- 
sented by a residence in a land little 
trodden before by the foot of the Euro- 
pean, were not neglected by Mr. Loftus, 
whose researches in the sphere of Rawlin- 
son and Layard were attended by equally 
brilliant results. The success which re- 
warded his archeological explorations in 
the mounds which entomb the departed 


cities of the East, led to his being sent out 
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in 1853, by the Assyrian Society, on a 
second expedition, to still further prosecute 
his researches, the fruits whereof were 
subsequently published by Mr. Loftus in 
a most interesting volume, embellished 
with engravings of the sculptures and 
cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia, Chal- 
dea, and Susiana. Within the last few 
days four of these extraordinary inscribed 
and sculptured stones (a gift from the 
deceased) have been placed in the vestibule 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Newcastle, (the Museum of the Natural 
History Society, to which he was for some 
time Secretary, having previously been 
enriched by contributions from the same 
donor). Upon the return of Mr, Loftus 
from Nineveh, he received an appointment 
on the staff of the Geological Survey of 
India; and his labours in that capacity 
were only interrupted by the breaking out 
of the mutiny and war now happily at an 
end. His health having suffered from a 
coup de soleil, received in the discharge 
of his duties, and also from repeated 
attacks of fever, caught on the low lying 
shores of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and in the marshy grounds of Assyria, 
(which had sapped a constitution pre- 
viously sound and vigorous,) he was or- 
dered to Rangoon to recruit. In the 
beginning of November he embarked for 
England; and before he had been a week 
at sea, he succumbed, alas! to his fatal 
malady. Deceased was well-known in 
Newcastle, where his kind disposition, 
amiable temper, and winning manners 
made him many friends, by whom his 
untimely end is greatly regretted. He 
was also highly appreciated in scientific 
circles; and the learned Chevalier Bunsen, 
by whom he was much esteemed, obtained, 
while Prussian Minister at the Court of 
St. James, some of his Nineveh sculptures 
for the Royal Museum at Berlin. Mr. 
Loftus was the reputed discoverer of the 
city or cemetery of Warka, the ancient 
Erech, the birthplace of Abraham. The 
earthenware coffins sent thence to the 
British Museum were so uncommon and 
remarkable that a new department had to 
be formed for their reception, and many 
other of his contributions to that great 
national collection of antiquities are also 
regarded as unique. We have spoken of 
the deceased as ‘a son of Newcastle ;’ 
and as such, although not actually a na- 
tive, he always regarded himself. He 
was born, however, at Rye, in Sussex, and 
was grandson of the late Mr. Loftus, the 
well-known coach-proprietor in Newcastle. 
He was for some years a pupil of the 
Newcastle Grammar-School, and went 
thence, first to Twickenham, and after- 
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wards to Cambridge. ‘A better man, 
a more zealous and faithful public ser- 
vant,’ says General Williams (in a let- 
ter of condolence to surviving friends), 
‘never lived.’ ” 


Rosert JeFrerys Brown, Esq. 


March 3. At Cirencester, after a short 
illness, aged 65, Robert Jefferys Brown, 
Esq., a much respected inhabitant of the 
town, and founder of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College. 

Mr. Brown had for many years taken a 
leading part in all matters concerning the 
welfare aud prosperity of the town. He 
was a man of enlarged and cultivated 
mind, of extensive acquirements, and of 
generous and philanthropic sympathies. 
His benevolence and kindness of heart 
were exemplary, and his exertions for the 
well-being and moral and social advance- 
ment of his less fortunate brethren were 
unceasing. But, passing from the nume- 
rous local claims which he possessed to 
our regurd, to Robert Jefferys Brown 
belongs the praise of having been the 
founder of that great national institution, 
the Royal Agricultural College. At a 
meeting of the Fairford aud Cirencester 
Farmers’ Club, held on the 14th of No- 
vember, 1842, Mr. Brown delivered an 
address on “ The Advantages of a Specific 
Education for Agricultural Pursuits.” In 
this address, Mr. Brown traced the first 
outline of a scheme for the establishment 
of a Public School of Agriculture for Eng- 
land, the necessity for which he eloquently 
and practically enforced. The views then 
enunciated were cordially adopted by his 
hearers, and at a subsequent meeting, held 
on the 29th of December, 1842, Mr. Edw. 
Bowly in the chair, a resolution embody- 
ing Mr. Brown’s scheme was unanimously 
agreed to, and an address to the public was 
issued. Earl Bathurst at once gave the 
sanction of his name to the undertaking, 
which rapidly gained ground in public 
favour, and at an influential public meeting 
held at the King’s Head Hotel, on the 22nd 
of April, 1844, his Lordship in the chair, 
the institution was established. A royal 
charter was obtained, a farm was taken, 
an admirable collegiate edifice was erected, 
and, though not without undergoing many 
Vicissitudes and trials, an institution has 
been founded of which England may well 
boust, and which has and will confer ines- 
timable advantages on the agriculture of 
this country and the world. We are aware 
that others may justly claim the merit of 
having assisted largely in this good work, 
but it is to our honoured fellow-townsman, 
now, unhappily, deceased, that we are pri- 
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marily indebted. We could extend our 
remarks—we could recapitulate numerous 
other acts which will long be gratefully 
remembered by his neighbours and friends 
—but it is good to say of a Cirencester 
worthy, that, as the founder of the Royal 
Agricultural College alone, Robert Jefferys 
Brown has earned a nation’s gratitude. A 
vacancy in the directorship of the Great 
Western Railway occurs by Mr. Brown’s 
death.— Cirencester Express. 


Mr. Witi1am WILson. 


Feb. 28. At Goodwood, aged 43, Mr. 
William Wilson, tactor to the Duke of 
Richmond. 

Mr. Wilson was a native of Peebles- 
shire, and was the son of a farmer near 
Broughton. He received an education 
suitable for the profession he was to fol- 
low, with a knowledge of surveying and 
architectural drawing, and began his career 
about 1844, at Stapleton, in Dumfries- 
shire, by taking charge of that compara- 
tively small property. From that he 
went to Stobo as farm manager to Sir 
Graham Montgomery, bart.; thence to 
Windsor to superintend the Home farms 
of his Royal Highness Prince Albert ; 
and only a few months ago to Goodwood, 
to be factor to his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond. Mr. Wilson was an enthusiast 
in his profession, and entered into all its 
details in every department with keen 
interest. Mr. Wilson was intrusted with 
several important commissions by the 
Emperor of the French, for the purchase 
of breeding-stock, shorthorns, Southdown 
sheep, &c. These commissions he executed 
with discrimination, and to the entire 
satisfaction of his Majesty. At an in- 
terview with the Emperor at St. Cloud, 
the Empress being present, his Majesty 
presented him with his portrait as a mark 
of his esteem. By his death the cause of 
agriculture has lost one who, in an un- 
obtrusive way, was doing much for the 
promotion of its interests.—N. B. Agri- 
culturist. 


Tue Kine or DAHOMEY. 


The “ Daily News” reports the demise of 
Gezo, the slave King of Dahomey. The 
exact date when the event occurred is not 
given in the letters before us, but the news 
is brought with such particulars that no 
doubt can be entertained that Gezo is 
gathered to his fathers, and that his son 
reigns in his stead. Gezo deserved the 
odium and detestation which he so abun- 
dantly obtained ; all the more that he was 
both able and sagacious. For upwards of 
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five-and-twenty years he supplied all the 
demands of the Spanish and Portuguese 
slave-dealers who infested the Bight of 
Benin, ravaging and devastating the in- 
terior far and wide by his slave hunts 
to obtain victims for his European cus- 
tomers. His horrible cruelties arrested 
the progress of Africa, fed the wretched- 
ness and mortality of the Middle Passage, 
and by depopulating Negroland, promoted 
the immense material prosperity of Cuba 
and Brazil. His policy, and the wealth 
he derived from it, excited the cupidity of 
his neighbours, and from Whydah to 
Lagos the slave trade became the business 
of the whole population. When Gezo 
succeeded to his patrimonial throne, the 
adjacent country was inhabited by inde- 
pendent communities of the Egbas, and 
it was on them he perpetrated his earlier 
atrocities. He attacked them, burned 
their towns, carried off their choicest 
people, and when his own violence was 
unsuccessful, his intrigue introduced civil 
war, which completed their ruin. The 
American missionary Bower states that 
“at one town, called Oke-Oddan, the 
Dahomey army killed or captured 20,000 
people, on which occasion the King pre- 
sented Domingo the slaver with 600 
slaves. The whole number of people de- 
stroyed in this section of country within 
the last fifty years cannot be less than 
500,000.” While, however, the interior 
without the limits of Dahomey suffered 
by these slave wars, disorganisation, and 
anarchy, the towns on the coast for a 
season flourished. But their ill-gotten 
riches and fictitious prosperity brought 
about their own ruin; they were nests and 
dens of robbers, thieves, and pirates; scenes 
of tumult, disorder, and violence were 
of constant occurrence; Badagry, which 
boasted of 10,000 inhabitants, was burned 
down in a cut-throat affair amongst its 
own lawless population ; the whole Bight 
was closely blockaded by English cruizers ; 
and Lagos was destroyed ‘by a British 
bombardment. The liberated Africans of 
Sierra Leone founded the town of Abeo- 
kuta, established in the interior an anti- 
slave trade interest, were encouraged by 
English missionaries, and supported by 
English assistance. T his brought on Abeo- 
kuta the wrath of Gezo; again and again 
he attacked the new community ; as often 
his assaults and sieges were repulsed ; 

until at last, in 1851, the slave King was 
completely routed under its mud ‘walls, 
and from that time his power declined. 
Gezo was, however, never converted or 
reconciled to legitimate commerce ; he 
complained that we had deprived him of 
his revenues, and was ever on the alert to 
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revive the traffic. Thus disposed, he at 
once responded to the French scheme of 
emigration, and gladly received at Abomi 
a French mission. But the French prices 
for negroes were too low to yield him 
profit, and although the slave trade was 
partially revived, to the serious injury of 
lawful commerce, he had no large opera- 
tions with the French. His obsequies 
were performed at Abomi; all the slave 
traders of Whydah attended and assisted 
at them ; each carried thither his contri- 
bution of slaves, 800 of whom were sacri- 
ficed to his memory. The mournful and 
terrible ceremonies over, the new King 
proclaimed his policy to be that of his 
father. Report adds that he at once left 
Abomi at the head of a large army on a 
slave-hunting expedition. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 31. At Aboo Simbel, on the Nile, aged 
32, the Rev. Charles Richard Payne, B.A. 1850, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridze, youngest son of 
the late Rev. Edward Réné Payne, R. of Hep- 
worth, Suffolk. 

Feb. 16. Aged 65, the Rev. John Smith, B.A. 
1815, M.A. 1818, B.D. 1826, formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, R. of Acton (1853), 
Middlesex, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s (1830), 
and brother-in-law to the late Bishop of London. 

Feb. 18. The Rev. John Addison, LL.B. 1805, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Rural-Dean, and R. 
of Ickenham (1815), Middiesex. 

Feb. 20. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 42, the 
Rev. William Willes Lovell, B.A. 1838, Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

Feb 21. Aged 85, the Rev. Richard Roberts, 
B.A. 1805, M.A. 1815, Merton College, Oxford, 
V. of Stewkley (1830), Bucks. 

‘eb. 23. At Dartington, Devon, aged 90, the 
Ven. Robert Hurrell Froude, B.A. 1792, M.A. 
1795, Oriel College, Oxford, Archdeacon of Totnes 
(1820), R. of Dartington (1799), and of Denbury 
(1795), Devon. 

Feb. 25. At Dresden, aged 59, the Rev. William 
Chamier, late Minister of the Episcopal Church, 
Rue d’Aguesseau, Paris. 

At the Rectory, aged 48, the Rev. Henry Hop- 
wood, B.A. 1838, M.A. 1843, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, R. of Bothal (1845), Northumberland. 

(By his own hand), the Rev. John Woodcock, 
B.A. 1817, M.A. 1818, New College, Oxford, V. 
of Littlebourn (1824), Kent. 

Feb. 28. At the Rectory, aged 74, the Rev. 
George Pierce Richards, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, R. of 

Sampford-Courtenay (1829), Devon. 

In Cambridge-terr., aged 75, the Rev. William 
Lucas, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808, formerly Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, R. of 
Burgh St. Margaret (1816), and Billockby (1835), 
Norfolk, and Prebendary of Wells (1815). 

In Woburn-pl,, aged 56, the Rev. Edmund 
Russell, B.A. 1827, M.A. 1831, St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, P.C. of All Saints, Ponte- 
fract (1837), Yorkshire. 

The Rev. W. Lambert, P.C. of Christ Church, 
Ealing, Middlesex. 

Lately, the Rev. Abraham M. Evanson, M.A., 
R. of Anaghmeadle, dio. Kildare. 

March 1. At the Rectory, Chelsea, the Rev. 
Richard Lediard, B.A. 1846, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, C. of St. L::ke, Chelsea. 

March 3. At Brighton, the Rev. Walter 
Baker Atkins, M.A., P.C. of St. Mary Magdalene 
(1856), Harlow, Essex. 
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March 5. In Dublin, the Very Rev. James 
Gregory, M.A., Dean of Kildare (1834), and P.C. 
of St. Bridget’s, Dublin. He was the eldest and 
last surviving son of the late Rev. Wm. Gregory, 
Prebend of Canterbury, and cousin to Sir Archi- 
bald Alison. 

At Haverfordwest, aged 50, the Rev. Ambrose 
Smith, B.A. 1825, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

March 6. At the Vicarage, Cocking, aged 70, 
the Rev. Thomas Valentine, B.A. 1810, M.A. 
1813, Magdalene Hall, Oxford, Prebendary of 
Chichester (1824), R. of Nuthurst (1817), and V. 
of Cocking (1823), Sussex. 

March7. At the Rectory, aged 62, the Rev. 
William Jones, M.A., R. of Morestead (1833), 
Hants. 

March 11. At Newport Pagnell, Bucks, aged 
87, the Rev. Thomas Palmer Bull. 

March 13. At Martlesham Rectory, aged 69, 
the Rev. Thomas D’ Eye Betts, B.A. 1812, Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge, of Wortham, 
and R. of Martlesham (1832), Suffolk, and a 
Magistrate for the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

At Woodside, Stone, Dartford, aged 60, the 
Ven. Walker King, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1822, Oriel 
College, Oxford, Archdeacon and Canon of 
Rochester (1827), and R. of Stone (1823), Kent. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Nov. 27. On board the “* Alnwick Castle,”’ on 
his passage home, aged 22, Henry David Baillie, 
2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, third son of David 
Bailie, esq. 

Nov. 30. On board the “Princess Charlotte” 
steamer, between Hongkong and Singapore. on 
the voyage to England, Thomas Masson Lee, 
M.D., 47th Bengal Native Infantry, second son 
of the Very Rev. John Lee, D.D., Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Dec. 19. At Alexandria, on his way home 
from India, aged 27, Orlando F. C. Bridgeman, 
Capt. 2nd Dragoon Guards, youngest son of Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. C. O. Bridgeman. 

Dec. 29. At his house, 26, Castle-st., Edin- 
burgh, aged 87, James Dunsmure, esq. The 
**Northern Ensign,” in noticing his death, re- 
marks :—The announcement of the death of 
this gentleman, long known wherever British 
fisheries are prosecuted, will be received with 
regret. Mr. D. has died at a green old age, after 
spending the latter part of his life in comparative 
retirement. He was for many years the active 
and efficient Secretary of the Fishery Board; 
and unmingled public surprise and regret were 
awakened when, some twenty years ago, his re- 
tirement was announced, while he was in little 
more than the prime of life, and while his ser- 
vices to the interests of the fisheries were in the 
highest degree useful. Mr. Dunsmure was a 
general favourite wherever he was known. By 
his death there will be a saving to the country of 
£700 a-year, which he has drawn since his re- 
tirement.” 

Dec. 31. In Oude, aged 45, Francis Woodley 
Horne, Major 7th Hussars, third son of Sir Wm. 
Horne (formerly Attorney-General), of Epping- 
house, Herts., and Upper Harley-st. 

Jan. 4. At Meean Meer Camp, near Lahore, 
aged 19, John Burton, Ensign in her Majesty’s 
5ist Light Infantry, son of the Rev. R. W. 
Burton, of Withington, near Manchester. 

Jan. 6. On board the “ Alnwick Castle,” aged 
26, Lieut. W. R. D. Sewell, Madras Horse Ar- 
tillery, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sewell, C.B. 

Jan. 13. At St. Lucia, West Indies, aged 22, 
Chas. Wm. Tallmadge, Ensign in her Majesty’s 
4lst Regt. 

Jan. 14. At Deyrah Dhoon, O. H. St. G. An- 
son, Brevet-Major of 9th Lancers, second sur- 
viving son of the late Gen. Sir G. Anson, G.C.B. 
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Jan. 16. At Brussels, aged 65, the Hon. Wm. 
Mackenzie Dawson Damer. 

Jan. 19. At Trinidad, Stanley R. R. Smith, 
esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 4lst Regt. 

Jan. 26. At St. George's, Bermuda, accident- 
ally drowned, Fiennes Arthur Quartley, Captain 
26th Cameronians. 

Jan. 27. At Valetta, Malta, aged 72, Sir Wm. 
Henry Thornton, K.C.M.G. 

At Toronto, Canada, George Hayter Macaulay, 
second son of the late Col. the Hon. J. S. Ma- 
caulay. 

Jan, 29. In the burning of the steamboat 
‘North Carolina,’’? in Chesapeake Bay, U.S., 
aged 71, Dr. Thos. Curtis, of Limestone Springs, 
South Carolina. He was the original projector 
and editor of the “‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” 
and sole editor of Mr. Tegg’s ** London Cyclo- 
peedia.” 

Lately. At Cowes, aged 85, Thomas White, 
esq., the founder of the dockyards at that place. 
He had retired from taking an active part in the 
business for some years, leaving the management 
to his sons, Messrs. John and Robert White, who 
employ at present about 400 men and apprentices. 

Feb. 12. At Bristol, aged 61, Mr. Samuel 
Stuchbury, F.G.S., A.L.S., &c., for many years 
Curator of the Bristol Institution. 

Feb. 13. At Great Yarmouth, aged 82, Mary, 
widow of John Bampton, esq., Ipswich. 

Feb. 15. At Haton Norris, near Stockport, 
aged 34, George, second son of George Thurgas- 
land, esq., Clifton-cottage, Rotherham. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Muaine, aged 88, Jeannette, 
relict of the late B. M. Worms, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 54, William Moore, esq., 
many years Deputy-Postmaster of Calcutta. 

At her son’s residence, Warminster, Mary, 
widow of Captain Montrésor, R.N., C.B. 

At St. Luke’s, near Bridport, aged 72, Eliza- 
beth, widow of John Stickland, esq., late of 
Sturt-hill. 

Feb. 16. At Drayton-lodge, Bucks., aged 79, 
William Jenney, esq., a2 magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for the county of Bucks.,, and formerly 
of King’s Newton-hall. 

At his residence, Ballenlough-castle, co. West- 
meath, aged 58, Sir John Nugent, bart. The 
deceased baronet was born in 1800, and was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin. He was cham- 
berlain to the Emperor of Austria, a Major in 
the Austrian army, and a deputy-lieutenant for 
Westmeath. 

At Alton Barnes, Wilts, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. D. Williams, Rector. 

Feb. 17. At Holly-lodge, Dovercourt, Harwich, 
Sarah Carleton, wife of Capt. E. P. Cha: lewood, 
commanding H.M.S. ‘“* Pembroke.” 

At Collingwood-court, Frimley, Surrey, aged 
49, Cuthbert Collingwood Hall, esq., also of 
Paddington-green, and Beace-ho., Great Yar- 
mouth. 

Aged 49, the Hon. Wm. Maule, youngest son 
of the late Lord Panmure, by his first marriage 
with Miss Gordon, dau. of Mr. Gilbert Gordon, 
and brother and heir presumptive to the pr: sent 
peer. The hon. gentleman married, in 1844, Miss 
Binny, dau. of Mr. Thomas Binny. 

At Trumpington-st., Cambridge, aged 72, Mary, 
widow of James Hamblin Smith, esq., of Rick- 
inghall, Suffolk. 

At his residence in London, Thos. Burroughs, 
esq., formerly and for many years proprietor of 
the ‘* Derby Mercury.” 

At Bromley, Kent, Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. Theophilus Donne, formerly of Cranborre, 
Dorset, afterwards of Clarendon, Jamaica. 

Feb. 18. At Mellis Rectory, aged 64, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. Henry Creed, »nd youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Philip Bell, Vicar of Stow Bar- 
dolph, Norfolk. 

William Graham Eagle, esq., of Lakenheath- 
hall, Suffolk. 

At Hampton Court Palace, aged 74, Sophia, 
widow of the Hon. Berkeley Paget. 
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At Galatz, aged 31, Com. Chas. Arthur Wise, 
R.N., commanding H.M.S. ‘* Weser,” eldest son 
of the late Charles F. Wise, of the New Forest. 
He cbtained his commission as lieutenant in 1847, 
and served as senior lieutenant in the ‘* Vulture” 
steam frigate in the Baltic fleet, for which ser- 
vice he was promoted to commander in 1855. He 
had held the command of the ‘* Weser,”’ 6, paddle, 
in the Mediterranean since May, 1856. 

At Neuwied-on-the-Rhine, Helen Mary, relict 
of Capt. Fead, R.N., and dau. of the late Robert 
Scott, esq., of Shincliffe-hall, near Durham. 

At Blo’ Norton, aged 89, Margaret, relict of 
the Rev. Charles Browne, Rector of Blo’ Norton, 
and Perpetual Curate of Leiston. 

At Gloucester-pl., Edinburgh, Mary Thomasina, 
dau. of the late Henry Lumsden, esq., of Auch- 
indoir. 

Feb. 19. At Freefield, Aberdeenshire, aged 
84, Gen. Sir Alexander Leith, K.C.B., of Glen- 
kindie and Freefield. Gen. Sir Alexander Leith 
was well known for his gallantry and achieve- 
ments during the Peninsular war. He is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Alexander Leith, esq. 
His second son, Major Disney Leith, of the Ist 
European Regiment of Fusiliers, Bombay, dis- 
tinguished himself so highly during the Sikh 
war that he obtained the title of the ‘“‘ Hero of 
Mooltan.”’ 

At the Rectory, Wyvenhoe, near Colchester, 
aged 35, Anna Eliza, wife of the Rev. E. T. 
Waters. 

At Portland-place, Clapton, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Hawke, esq. 

In Great Cumberland-place, Hyde-park, Wm., 
eldest surviving son of G. Goldsmith Kirby, esq. 

Aged 31, Ellen, wife of Hugh Morton, esq., of 
Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, and second dau. of Isaac 
Gorton, esq., Woodlands, Isleworth. 

At Rosenfels, Woolton, near Liverpool, aged 
41, Catherine, wife of F. L. Hausburg, esq. 

At his residence, St. Leonard-gate, Lancaster, 
aged 78, Samuel Preston, esq. 

At his residence, Camberwell-grove, aged 58, 
James Hastie, esq., of Gray’s-inn-square. 

Feb. 20. In Curzon-street, aged 47, the 
Countess of Sandwich. The deceased Countess 
was the second dau. of the late Field-Marshal 
the Marquis of Anglesea, by his second marriage, 
with Lady Charlotte Cadogan, Her ladyship 
was born on the 16th of June, 1812, and married 
on the 6th of September, 1838, the Earl of Sand- 
wich, by whom her ladyship leaves a numerous 
family. 

Aged 44, Anne, wife of the Rev. James Parlett 
Deacon, Incumbent of Turnditch, Derbyshire. 

At his residence, Hyde Vale, Blackheath, aged 
87, Commander Peter Giles Pickernall (1810). 
He entered the navy in 1790, and during his 
early career in the service was engaged in several 
gallant affairs against the enemy, capturing at 
different times eight privateers, mounting in all 
60 guns. The gallant Commander was second 
lieutenant of the ‘‘Revenge” at the battle of 
Trafalgar, and when lieutenant of the same 
ship, in 1806, assisted at the capture of four 
French frigates. He commanded the * Gallant” 
and a division of gun-boats in the Walcheren 
expedition in 1809. The deceased officer was 
the oldest commander on the reserved half-pay 
list, his commission as lieutenant bearing date the 
5th of July, 1800, and as Commander the 4th of 
July, 1810. 

At Rugby School, aged 16, Edward Cornwall, 
youngest son of John Nicholetts, esq., of South 
Petherton, Somerset. 

Of bronchitis, aged 35, Wm. Philip Honeywoo4, 
esq., of Mark’s-hall, Essex, and Sibdon, Kent. 

At Draycote-house, Derby, aged 70, Sarah, 
Widow of Hugh Scott, esq. 

Feb. 21. At the Cedars, Putney, aged 67, 
Wn. Pritchard, esq., High-bailiff of Southwark. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 62, Francis Tress 
Curteis, esq. 

At Yarmouth, Norfolk, aged 25, Mary Eliza 
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Merelina, wife of the Rev. Dacres Olivier, and 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Edward Gould, 
Rector of Sproughton, Suffolk. 

At Kilverstone-hall, near Thetford, aged 64, 
Elizabeth, relict of J. Wright, esq., for many 
years an active magistrate for Suffolk. 

At Sompting, Sussex, aged 69, Thomas Kinder, 
esq., formerly of Worcester. 

Aged 76, John Powell, esq., of Herne-hill, 
Surrey, and of Lloyd’s. 

At Aston Tirrold, near Wallingford, aged 63, 
Jane, widow of Joseph, Thomas Bell, esq., late of 
Maidenhead, Berks. 

At her residence, Oak-hill, Torquay, aged 78, 
Anna Maria, relict of W. Lushington, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Chester-terr., Regent’s-pk., aged 
76, William Baker, esq., one of the coroners for 
Middlesex. 

At Tunbridge, aged 36, Algernon Masters, esq. 

At Stratford, Essex, aged 91, Mary Rainier, 
widow of Wm. Weld, esq., late of Romford. 

Aged 83, Harriet, widow of Francis Noverre, 
of Norwich. 

Thomasina, wife of John Bridges 
esq., of Eastry, Sandwich. 

In Cavendish-sq., aged 92, the Hon. Frances 
Calvert. 

At Cheltenham, of consumption, aged 28, 
Catherine, wife of Capt. the Hon. Chas. Hobart. 

At the residence of his brother, Orsett-terr., 
Gloucester-gardens, Paddington, J. R. Duff, 
esq., of Arundel-terr., Barnsbu: y-park. 

At Nice, aged 59, George Martin Barnard, esq., 
late of her Majesty’s Exchequer. 

At Windsor-terr., Plymouth, aged 83, Charles, 
youngest son of the late William Woodley, esq., 
Governor of the Leeward Islands. 

Feb. 23. At Cheltenham, aged 66, William 
Collins, esq., formerly M.P. for Warwick, and 
father of T. Collins, esq., of Bury St. Edmund’s. 
He was in the Commission of the Peace for the 
County and Borough, an active promoter of Cor- 
porate Reform, and the first Mayor of Warwick 
elected under the Municipal Corporations’ Act. 

At Haine, from the effects of severe wounds 
rec:ived at the battle of Inkermann and at the 
siege of Lucknow, aged 24, John, eldest son of 
Albemarle Cator, esq., of Woodbastwick-hall, 
Norfolk, and Beckenham-pl., Kent. 

At Woodhall-park, Herts., aged 70, Abel Smith, 
esq., the senior partner of the eminent banking 
firm of Smith, Payne, and Co. He was the eldest 
son of the late Mr. Samuel Smith, brother of the 
late Lord Carrington, and was born in July, 
1788. The deceased gentleman married first, in 
August, 1822, Lady Henrietta Leslie Melville, 
who died in March, 1823; secondly, in July, 
1826, Francis Anne, youngest daughter of the 
late Gen. Sir Henry Calvert, G.C.B., and sister 
of Sir Harry Verney, M.P., by whom he leaves 
issue two sons— Mr. Abel Smith, M.P. for Hert- 
fordshire, and another in the Guards—and several 
daughters. Mr. Smith, prior to 1832, represented 
Midhurst and Wendover in four successive par- 
liaments, and was a decided Conservative in 
politics. In 1835 he was elected for the county 
of Herts. in conjunction with the present Earl of 
Verulam and Mr. R. Alston, and was returned in 
1841 for that county. 

At Gloucester-place, Portman-sq., Winifred, 
youngest dau. of the late John Clarke, esq., 0 
‘Westcoatt, Burbage, Wilts. 

Suddenly, in Oxford-st., aged 56, Wm. Leggatt, 
esq., of Southsea, Hants. 

At her residence, Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park- 
gardens, aged 74, Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Robert Gwilt, formerly Rector of the 
united parishes of Icklingham St. James and 
Icklingham All Saints, Suffolk. 

At Johne-st., America-sq., aged 46, Henry 
Augustus Bevan, esq. 

At Lee-grove, Lee, Kent, aged 70, Edward 
Young, esq., formerly of Sloane-st., Chelsea. 

At Brook-st., London, William Dixon, esq., of 
Govan, Glasgow. 
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Feb. 24. At his residence, 55, Regency-sq., 
Brighton, Henry Elliott, esq., late of Barford, 
Warwickshire, and deputy-lieut. for the county. 

At Mere-hill, Bolton, Lancashire, aged 31, 
Fredric Dobson, esq. 

At Gibraltar-pl., Chatham, aged 70, George 
Ely, esq., surgeon. 

At his residence, East-st., Hereford, aged 58, 
Edward Pritchard, esq., solicitor, and for many 
years treasurer of the same city. 

At Russell-terr., Parkfield, Liverpool, Frances 
Gray, wife of Robt. Norris Dale, esq. 

At Tideford, St. Germans, aged 59, Jane, wife 
of Lieut. Slyman, R.N. 

Aged 65, William Geering Clarkson, esq., of 
Leonard-pl., Kensington, and Doctors’-commons. 

At Feltham-hill, Middlesex, aged 71, William 
Sheffield, esq., late of the H.E.1I.C. Madras Civil 
Service. 

Feb. 25. At Broughton-in-Furness, Lanca- 
shire, aged 70, Robert Postlethwaite, esq., a 
magistrate and deputy-lieut. of Cumberland. 

At Dover, aged 84, Elizabeth, Lady Mends, 
relict of Commodore Sir Robert Mends, R.N. 

At his father’s, aged 29, J. G. Brown, esq., of 
Woodton, Norfolk, eldest son of John Brown, 
esq., of Gorleston-lodge, Suffolk. 

At Preston-house, Leeds, aged 44, Hannah, 
wife of Edwin Irwin, esq., J.P. 

At the barracks, Leeds, aged 22, Thos. Henry 
Williams, esq., 18th Hussars, youngest son of 
Walter Williams, esq., Handsworth, Stafford- 
shire. 

At the residence of her mother, Mrs. T. Hayes, 
8, Marlborough-buildings, Bith, Eliza Maria, 
wife of the Rev. John F. Hodgson, vicar of 
Horsham. 

At Grove-lodge, Regent’s-park, aged 67, Francis 
Smedley, esq., high bailiff of Westminster. 

At Kevington, Kent, from a fall from his 
horse, aged 58, Richard Beauvoir Berens, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 35, Wm. Edward 
Blanchard, esq. 

At Upper Seymour-st., Euston-sq., aged 81, 
Charles Wigley, esq. 

At Circus-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 86, Jas. 
Ward, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Whatcombe-house, Morton-grove, 
aged 35, Mansel of Punckknoll, late H.M.’s 10th 
Regt., third son of Col. Mansel, C.B., of Smed- 
more, Dorset. 

At Llanarmon-tower, North Wales, aged 9, 
Edward Gloucester Murray, eldest son of Edwd. 
Colston, esq., of Roundway-park, Wilts, and for- 
merly of Filkins’-hall, Oxfordshire. 

At the Rev. W. J. Farington’s, St. James’s, 
Rochdale, aged 79, Mary, widow of J. Haxby, 
esq., M.D., of Pontefract. 

At Redhill, Surrey, aged 78, Ferdinand De 
Lisle, esq 

At Naples, Rosa Jane, dau. of Charles Mackay, 
esq., LL.D. 

Suddenly, at his residence at Hampstead, aged 
55, James Emlyn Carlile, esq. 

At the Mall, Kensington, aged 74, Hannah, 
wife of Lambert Hotchkin, esq. 

At his seat, Park-lane-hall, near Doncaster, 
aged 71, Henry Pilkington, esq., M.A., barrister- 
at-law. 

At Worlington, near Mildenhall, Suffolk, aged 
55, Lieut.-Col. Nelson Suckling, late of H.M.’s 
32nd Regt. 

Feb. 27. At Clevedon, Torquay, aged 31, Capt. 
Joseph Steward Travers, late of the 11th Regt. 

At Englebourne, Harberton, near Totnes, at 
an advanced age, J. B. Paige, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 64, Isaac ‘Timm, esq., for- 
merly of H._M.’s 3rd Dragoon Guards. 

At the Vicarage, Henfield, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. John O’Brien, Vicar. 

At Bath-buildings, Worthing, Elinor, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Edward Verral, esq., 
formerly of Lewes. 

At Teignmouth, aged 80, William Downes 
Phillott, esq., formerly of H.M.’s 20th Regt. 
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At his residence, Se? gewick-house, Hartlepool, 
aged 48, Thomas Rowell, esq., formerly mayor of 
that borough. 

At Beeston, aged 71, Frances Sophia, relict of 
William Hurst, esq., clerk of the peace for the 
county. 

At Westbourne-park-villas, Lieut. Hector Gra- 
ham, late of the 90th Regt., and twenty years 
barrack-master at Chichester. 

At Totnes, at an advanced age, G. Thompson, 
esq., surgeon. 

At Pennerley-lodge, near Beaulieu, Hants, 
aged 48, Richard Hodgkinson, esq. 

At Narborough, aged 66, Ruth, wife of the 
Rev. W. Bedford. 

At Ponsonby Parsonage, Cumberland, aged 84, 
Mary, widow of Samson Senhouse, esq. 

At Connington, Somersetshire, aged 20, Basil, 
son of the Rev. Solomon Cesar Malan, Rector 
of Broadwindsor. 

At Greasley Vicarage, Nottinghamshire, Mary, 
wife the Rev. John Hides, Vicar of Greasley. 

March1. At Horningsheath, Suffolk, aged 
86, Arthur John Brooke, esq., to whom the 
church of that parish owes its restoration, at a 
very large expense, before church restorations 
were so frequent as they have been of late years. 
He served the office of High Sheriff of the county 
of Suffolk in the year 1839. 

At Park-lodge, Leckhampton, aged 69, Lieut.- 
Col. John Wells Butt. 

At her residence, Albion-pl., Reading, aged 
80, Miss Louisa Rogers, youngest sister of the 
late John Rogers, esq., of Upper Tcoting, Surrey. 

At Rome, Charlotte, wife of Col. Edgar Gibson, 
and dau. of the late M. P. Lucas, esq., of Water- 
ingbury, Kent. 

At Ebury-st., Pimlico, Elizabeth Pritt Harley, 
the surviving sister of the late John Pritt Harley, 
esq., of Upper Gower-st., surviving her brother 
only six months. The intensity of her devotion 
to that brother, the patience and cheerfulness 
which she maintained under the heaviest trials 
and afflictions, were most remarkable, exciting 
the admiration and leaving an impression on the 
minds of her friends which will never be effaced. 
Although poor H:rley’s misfortunes left his affairs 
at the time of his death in anything but a pros- 
perous condition, it is satisfactory to know that 
his property realised sufficient to discharge the 
last farthing of his liabilities. His sister was 
also spared the mortification of being in the 
slightest degree dependent upon friends. From 
two sources only was money received, viz., the 
Queen and the Theatrical Fund; and as tributes 
of respect for Mr. Harley those two sums were 
gratefully accepted. ‘The public will, however, 
be pleased to know that immediately on her 
brother’s decease her Majesty, with her charac- 
teristic generosity, made known her gracious 
wish that ‘‘ Miss Harley should want for nothing 
during her life,” an act of favour and condescen- 
sion on the part of her sovereign which consoled 
her in life and cheered her latest moments. 

At Manchester-st., Manchester-sq., aged 65, 
Emma, relict of Capt. E. A. C. Burnaby, R.N. 

Aged 69, Henry Boldero, esq., of South-lodge, 
near Horsham, Sussex. 

March 2. At Thorpe, Elizabeth Margaret, wife 
of W. Birkbeck, esq., and second dau. of Albve- 
marle Cator, esq., of Woodbastwick-hall, Suffolk. 

At his residence, Queen Anne-st., Cavendish- 
8q., aged 93, Deliverance Dacre, esq., formerly 
of Marwell, near Winchester. 

At Ely-house, Wexford, Robt. Wigram Hughes, 
esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Caer Howel, aged 29, Wm. Parry Williams, 
esq., late of H.M.’s 17th Foot. 

At Bucksbridge, Wendover, aged 58, Col. Edw. 
John Watson, late of the H.E.I.C.S 

Aged 46, John Aird Beveridge, esq., of Swiss- 
cottage, Shepperton. 

At Bedford, aged 60, Charles Wilkinson, esq., 
M.D., youngest son of the late Rey. Watts 
Wilkinson, B.A, 
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March 3. At Shawefiell, Havant, Hants., 
aged 75, Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Grant. 

Aged 56, John Forster, esq., of Heptonstal 
Slack, near Halifax, a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for the West-Riding, and a Justice of 
the Peace for Lancashire. 

At his residence, Marchfield-house, Berks, 
aged 63, Rear-Admiral J. M. Laws. 

At Tiverton, aged 68, Mary, dau. of the late 
Capt. Fergussone. 

Suddenly, at the residence of her son, Blenheim- 
terr., Mortimer-rd., Kingsland, aged 66, Mary 
Ann, widow of the Rev. Thomas Lewis, Brixham, 
South Devon. 

At Berkeley-house, near Frome, aged 61, John 
F. M. Reid, esq., late of the Bengal C.S. 

At his residence, Hermitage, Harbledown, 
Henry Fawcett Boys, esq., eldest son of the Rev. 
Richard Boys, of Loose. 

At Chidham, near Emsworth, Frederick Wil- 
liam Delmé, esq. 

At Park-pl., Cheltenham, aged 92, Sarah, widow 
of Lieut.-Gen. Spencer Claudius Parry, Col.-Com- 
mandant of the 7th Battalion Royal Artillery. 

At Abergwili Palace, Agnes Wordsworth, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas J. Thirlwall, Vicar of 
Nantmel, Radnorshire. 

At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, aged 73, William 
Garrow Monk, esq., late of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, and Justice of the Peace for the same 
Presidency. 

Mar. 4. Dublin papers announce the death of 
Mr. Henry Martley, Chief Judge of the Landed 
Estates Court, which took place at his residence, 
at Sherrington, near Bray, after a long illness. 
Judge Martley was cailed to the bar in 1828. The 
salary of the first Judge of the Court is £3,000 
per annum. 

At Stanley-pl., Paddington, aged 74, General 
W. C. Fraser, of the Madras Army. 

At Thorn’s Lion-hotel, Broad-st., Lyme Regis, 
after a few hours’ illness, Frederick William 
Drew, esq., of Wotton-house, near Yeovil. 

At Milnsbridge, near Huddersfield, aged 68, 
Matthew Sykes, esq. 

Aged 78, Edward Prior, esq., of Halso-house, 
Somersetshire, and York-terr., Regent’s-park. 

At Wyberton Rectory, Boston, Lincolnshire, 
Caroline, widow of the Rev. Philip Alpe, M.A., 
and youngest dau. of the Rev. Martin Sheath, 
M.A., Rector of the above parish. 

At Ynispenllwch, aged 24, Llewellyn Llewellen, 
esq., of Ynispenllwch, Glamorganshire, and 
Buckland Filleigh, North Devon. 

At Shiplake-house, near Reading, aged 78, 
Elizabeth, widow of Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L. 

At Tavistock-sq., Alfred, seventh son of the 
late William Cowburn, esq., of Sydenham. 

Mar.6. At Gloucester, Arabella Matilda, wife 
of William C. Tunstall, esq., and only dau. of 
John Walker, esq., of Hill-house, Mont-le-Grand, 
Exeter. 

_At the residence of his son-in-law, S, E. Mul- 
lings, esq., Bruton, Somerset, aged 65, Major 
Dickens, late of her Majesty’s 95th Regt., and 
for many years a resident of Tours, France. 

At Surbiton-hill, Kingston-on-Thames, aged 83, 
Wm. Charles Monck Mason, esq., late of the city 
of Dublin, 

At Percy-circus, aged 62, Charles Botten, esq. 

At Weymouth-st., Porttand-pl., Sarah Susan- 
nah, wife of Henry Aldridge Parry, esq. 

At Vaenor-park, Montgomeryshire, John Win- 
der Byon Winder, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 56, J. L. K. Lennox, esq., Len- 
nox-castle, N.B. 

At Close-house, Newcastle, aged 98, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bewicke, widow of Col. Bewicke. 

At Red-hill-lodge, Red-hill, aged 59, William 
Tress, esq., late of Finsbury-sq. 

At Finsbury-pavemenr, aged 80, Sarah, relict 
of Rev. Robert Noyes, M.A. 

At Ingress Abbey, Greenhithe Kent, aged 34, 
Emma Harmer, wife of Samuel Charles Umfre- 
Ville, esq. 
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At her residence, Herne-villa, Loughborough- 
park, Brixton, aged 73, Charlotte, widow of 
Alexander Slater, esq. 

At Bridgewater, Somerset, aged 84, Sybella, 
widow of R. P. Caines, esq., 34 years coroner for 
that county. 

March 8. At Warwick-house, Torquay, aged 
18, Isabella Mary, duu. of the late Rev. George 
Majen:ie, Rector of Heddington, Wilts. 

At Ratton, aged 50, Freeman Thomas, esq. 

At Seaham-harbour, Elizabeth, wife of Robert 
Wight, esq. 

At Wemyss-place, Edinburgh, Archibald Speirs, 
esq., late H.E.1.C.C.S., youngest son of the late 
Peter Speirs, esq., of Culcreuch. 

Aged 5, Thomas Ellis Thompson, serond son of 
John Cunliffe Pickersgill, esq., of Gordon-sq. 

Aged 71, John Dean, esq., of Duppas-hill, Croy- 
don. 

March 9. Aged 65, Sir Anthony Oliphant, 
C.B., late Chief Justice. 

At Neweastle, aged 83, Dixon Dixon, esq., 
Unthank-hall, near Haltwhistle, Justice of the 
Peace, and deputy-lieut. for the county of Nor- 
thumberland. 

At Beech-house, Redhill, aged 79, John Peter 
Cherry, esq., late of Pilstie, near Cuckfield, for 
many years a magistrate and deputy-lieut. for 
Sussex. 

At Sunbury, aged 64, the wife of Samuel 
Childs, esq. 

Aged 38, Mr. Theophilus Heath Amsden. 

At Albany-cottage, Hammersmith, aged 41, 
Elizabeth Mary, wife of Mr. Montague Cherrill. 

At Cambridge-terr., Hyde-park, Sarah, wife of 
Henry Tootal, of Brighton. 

At the Priory, Bishop Stortford, aged 68, Thos. 
Barker Wall, esq., a magistrate for the counties 
of Herts and Essex, a deputy-lieut. of the latter 
co., and formerly of the 23rd Light Dragoons. 

Aged 65, Mary Jane, wife of Nathaniel Brown 
Engleheart, esq., of Doctors’-commons, and Park- 
house, Blackheath, Kent, and eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Sumuel Curteis, LL.D., Queens’ Coll., 
Cambridge. 

At Ardenga-terrace, Monkstown, Ireland, Isa- 
bella, relict of Henry Irwin. esq., M.D., Deputy- 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 

At Marseilles, aged 75, Ann, widow of Capt. J. 
B. Jauréguiberry, French navy, and eldest dau. 
of the late John Chambers, esq., of Basingstoke, 
Hants. 

At St. Anne’s-hill, Blarney, Sarah, wife of 
William Thomas Schreiber, esq., of Annagh- 
more-house, and dau. of the late Capt. Meade, 
R.N., of Innoshannon, co. Cork. 

At Silchester, Hants, Lucy, wife of the Rev. 
Rev. John Coles. 

At Portland-pl., Hammersmith-road, aged 81, 
John Barber, esq. 

At Wensley-hall, aged 71, Letitia, widow of 
the Hon. Thomas Powlett Orde Powlett. 

At Clarendon-road, St. Helier’s, Mrs. Sarah K. 
Camps, widow of John, third surviving son of 
William Camps, es High Sheriff of Cambridge- 
shire and Huntingdonshire. 

March 10. At his residence, Leominster, Here- 
fordshire, aged 53, Thomas Dalrymple, fifth son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Joseph Buckeridge, of Bin- 
field-grove, Berks. 

Col. James Algeo, unattached, late of the 77th 
Regt. 

At Harley-st., aged 77, Th. Somers Cocks, esq., 

At Windermere, aged 78, Elizabeth, eldest 
surviving dau. of Richard Watson, D.D., late 
Bishop of Landaff. 

At Wells-st., London, aged 27, William Meyler 
Milton, esq., Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Ar- 
tillerc. 

At the Square, Godalming, aged 91, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Hall Grinham, esq. 

At Craiglockhart-house, aged 85, Alexander 
Monro, esq., of Craiglockhart, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
and F.R.S., Emeritus Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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At Bushey-lodge, Watford, aged 16, Anne Do- 
rothy, eldest dau. of Henry Robert Cleeve, esq. 

At King’s-road, Brighton, Esther, wife of Robt. 
M’Cabe, esq., of Cornhill, and late of Kensington- 
garden-terrace, Hyde-park. 

In Albion-st., Hyde-park, at an advanced age, 
Lydia Maria, relict of the late Rev. Charles Child, 
B.D., formerly of Thistleton, and Rector of Orton 
Longueville. 

Aged 80, Samuel Sanders, esq., of Fernhill, 
Isle of Wight. 

At Rainhill-mount, near Liverpool, Annie Col- 
quohoun, wife of James Stubbs, esq., and dau. of 
William Duncan, esq., Litrerpool. 

At Reading, aged 68, Joseph Darvall, esq., so- 
licitor. 

March ll. 
Gunn, Esq. 

At Coytrahen, Glamorganshire, aged 76, Mor- 
gan Popkin Trahern, esq. 

At her residence, Notting-hill-terr., aged 85, 
Bethiah, relict of William Hensman, esq., of 
Kimbolton, Hunts. 

Suddenly, at her house, Prince’s-terrace, Hyde- 
park South, Caroline, widow of George Maule, 
esq., Solicitor for the Affairs of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

Mary Keith, wife of Morgan Lloyd, esq., and 
dau. of the late Adm. the Hon. Charles Elphin- 
stone Fleeming. 

At Oulston, near Easingwold, aged 45, Henry 
Scott, esq., agent to Sir G. O. Wombwell, bart., 
of Newburgh-park. 

At Woodlands, Bishop Stortford, aged 53, 
Thomas Watson, esq. 

At Tolleshunt D’Arcy, Essex, aged 29, Fanny 
Louisa, wife of T. H. Walker, esq., M.D. 

At Cobham Vicarage, Surrey, Hannah Ade- 
laide, wife of the Rev. E. H. Loring. 

At Shirburn-castle, aged 3, Hugh Lupus Parker, 
— son of the Earl and Countess of Maccles- 

eld. 

March 12. In Darlington-st., aged 89, Jane 
Charlotte, widow of Henry Fowke, esq., and 
second dau. of the late Capt. George Maxwell, of 
Twyning Manor-house, Gloucestershire. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, John 
Gurney Fry, esq., Hale-end, Woodford, aged 80, 
General Mac’Innes, of Hampstead. 

At Clifton, near York, Thomasin, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. John Ogle, formerly chaplain 
of H.M.’s 6th Regt. of Fout, and Curate of Hun- 
singore, Yorkshire. 

At Kensington, aged 33, Captain Marr Ward, 
H.M.’s 10th Regt., fifth surviving son of the late 
Vice-Admiral William Ward, of Southampton. 

At Kinson, aged 55, Eliza Margaret, widow of 
Major-Gen. W. D. Jones, R.A. 

At Glocester-pl., Hyde-park-gardens, aged 72, 
Wiliam Yool, esq. 

At Nice, Margaret, wife of the Rev. J. Moysey 
Bartlett, and dau. of the late Capt. William 

opson. 

At his residence in Albany-st, Regent’s-park, 
aged 64, Isaac Westhorp, esq. ’ 

At Grande Route de Calais, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Caroline, relict of William Hopkins, esq., aged 63, 

At her residence, Binswood-crescent, Leam- 
ington, aged 48, Elizabeth, relict of Thomas 
Sali~bury, esq., of Lancaster. 

At Dorchester-barracks, Richard Newton King, 
- Wexford Regt. 

March 13. In St. James’s-sq., London, aged 
28, Kenelm Digoy Boycott, esq. 

At Plymouth, Margaret, wife of J. P. Riach, 
esq., K.LS., (late of the Bombay Medical Ser- 
vice}, and eldest dau. of the Rev. Hugh Heugh, 
D.D., Glasgow. 

Of diptheria, aged 15, Mary Frances, only 
oo. of the Rev. G. V. Reed, Rector of Hayes, 

tent. 

At Rugeley, Lieut. Francis Witham, R N. 

Aged 69, Mr. Thomas Collott, late of the Poor 
Law Board, London. 

At Aldingbourne Vicarage, near Chichester, 


At Rhives, Golspie, aged 71, Geo. 
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aged 1, Beatrice, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
G. F. Daniell. 

Aged 89, John Feilden, esq., of Mollington- 
hall, Chester. 

At Castlehurst, Isle of Wight, of scarlatina, 
aged 16, Sarah Annie, eldest child of Henry 
Pinnock, esq 

At Park-lodge, Upper Sydenham, aged 64, 
Elizabeth, widow of the late William Rowland 
Arnold, esq., of the South Sea House. 

At Whition-park, Middlesex, aged 79, Lydia, 
eldest dau. of George Gostling, esq., Admiralty 
Proctor. 

At Park-crescent, aged 87, James Cavan, esq. 

At Upper Seymour-st., aged 41, Mrs. Campbell 
de Morgan. 

At Woodbridge, Suffolk, aged 70, Mr. H. Ed- 
wards. 

At the residence of his son, Liscard, Cheshire, 
aged 74, Peter Hughes Joynson, esq 

March 14. Ather residence, Coughton-house, 
near Ross, aged 89, Mrs. Charlotte Strong, only 
dau. of the late Thomas Strong, esq., of Wands- 
worth, Surrey. 

At Bath, Robert Lockhart, esq. 

Aged 39, Thomas Postlethwaite, esq., of Wa- 
terloo, near Liverpool. 

At Highgate, aged 74, Miss Harriett Pickett. 

At Tyrwhitt-terr., Counter-hill, New-cross, 
aged 74, Catharine, wife of Henry William Bil- 
linghurst, esq. 

March 15. At his residence, in Dover, aged 
74, Capt. Daniel Jones Skelton, late of the Royal 
Artillery. 

At Shelford-manor, Notts., aged 70, John Has- 
sall, esq. In addition to his own large opera- 
tions as a farmer, Mr. Hassall held the highly 
responsible office of steward of the estates in this 
county belonging to the Earl of Chesterfield. In 
this important position he was able not only to 
discharge most faithfully his duties to his em- 
ployer, but also to reconcile the interests of land- 
lord and tenant; and he had the good fortune, 
from the strictly honest and honourable nature 
of his character, to secure the goodwill and con- 
fidence of both. 

Aged 83, Richard Gude, esq., of Chobham- 
common. 

At Victoria-sq., Clifton, aged 60, Matilda, wife 
of Abraham Alexander, esq. 

At Bath, Evelyn, eldest and only surviving 
dau. of Algernon Holt White, esq. 

At Paddington, aged 75, Deputy-Paymaster- 
Gen. William Petrie Craufurd. 

At his residence, Upper Tooting, aged 70, Geo. 
Bousfield, esq., late of Gracechurch-st. 

At West Derby, near Liverpool, Emma Letitia, 
wife of John Marshall, esq., and youngest dau. 
of tiie late Capt. Dowling, barrack-master, St. 
James’s, London. 

At the Parsonage, aged 61, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. William Valentine, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Thomas’s, Stepney, and only dau. of the late 
John Scobell, esq., of Stonehouse, near Plymouth. 

March 16. At his residence, Bellefield-house, 
Trowbridge, aged 71, Thomas Ciark, esq., a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the county of Wilts. 

At Whitby, aged 59, James Brown, esq. 

Aged 59, H. Wilkins, esq., surgeon, of Bristol. 

At Cheltenham, aged 71, Mary, wife of Wm. 
Neild, esq., High-lawn, Bowden, Cheshire. 

At London-house, St. James’s-sq., Col. Tait, 
C.B., aide-de-camp to the Queen. 

At Freeman-house, Clifton, aged 46, Charles 
Blisset, esq. 

Aged 71, Samuel Lacey, esq., of Wharton-st., 
Lloyd-sq., Pentonville. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 61, Jas. Bennett, 
esq., nearly thirty years a Justice of the Peace for 
that city. 

In London, Anne, wife of the Rev. Thos. Bur- 
ton Lucas, of Hasland, Derbyshire. 

Murch 17, At Thames-villa, Hammersmith, 
aged 37, Adelaide, wife of Thomas Fawssett, and 
only child of Theodore Lemale, esq. 
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At his residence, Powis-sq., Brighton, George 
Hepburn, esq., late of Chesham, Bucks. 

At her residence, Brunswick-sq., Brighton, 
aged 88, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Dr. Haweis, 
fifty-seven years Rector of All Saints, Ald- 
winkle. 

At Coton-hall, Staffordshire, from pneumonia, 
Susanna Maria, wife of John Bott, esq., and dau. 
of the late Maj. Arden, of Longcrofts-hall, in the 
same county. 

At the Rectory, High Halstow, Kent, after 
eleven years’ suffering, Ellen Anne Stevens, 
second dau. of the Rev. G. E. Nash, Vicar of 
Allhallows, Hoo. 

At her residence, Devonshire-road, Balham, 
aged 73, Mary Ann, widow of Hen. A. Aglionby, 
esq., of Nunnery, Cumberland. 

Aged 73, Sarah Lucas Attwood, wife of Robert 
Barrett, esq., of Cambridge. 

At her residence, Cloudesley-sq., Islington, 
aged 79, Alice, relict of Stephen Willoby, esq., of 
H.M.’s Customs, London. 

March 18. At his residence, Montague-terr., 
Tunbridge Wells, aged 79, John Ruck, esq., for- 
merly of St. Dunstan’s-hill, London. 

At Croydon, aged 50, J. Goose, esq., solicitor. 
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At Luton Hoo, Bedfordsh., Henrietta, youngest 
dau. of John Shaw Leigh, esq. 

At Hastings, Christina, the youngest and last 
surviving dau. of the late Thomas Forsyth, esq., 
of Liverpool. 

At Cambridge-st., Eccleston-sq., Pimlico, aged 
71, Maria, relict of Richard Knight. 

At Edward-st., Hampstead-road, aged 67, Eliza 
Johanna, widow of Junius Field Thomas, of H.M.’s 
Customs. 

At Alfred-pl., West Brompton, aged 83, Mrs. 
Amelia Taylor. 

March 19. Aged 81, Margaret, relict of Thos. 
Pilgrim, esq., of Mare-st., Hackney. 

March 2%. At Highgate-rise, after a short 
illness, Michael Prendergast, esq., Q C., Recorder 
of Norwich, and Judge of the Sheriff’s Court, 
London. 

March 21. At Norfolk-house, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Mary Fitzalan-Howard, infant dau. of the 
Duke and Duchess of Norfolk. 

At Windermere, aged 76, Charlotte Watson, 
last surviving dau. of Richard Watson, D.D., 
late Bishop of Lland»ff. 

March 23. At Hyde-park-gardens, aged 87, 
William Alers Hankey, esq., of Fenchurch-st. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


under 40. 
40 and 
under 60. 
60 and 
under 80. 





Feb. 26 

5 2 180 
12 164 
19 185 


bo 
— 
~ 


200 
189 
181 
198 
































PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. 
of Six s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
Weeks. 40 6 34 0 23 0 32 0 

Week endi 
= “ee 40 1 | 34 4 | 239 | 80 4 | 


Mar. 19. 41 3 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Marcu 24. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 47. 12s.—Straw, 1/7. 4s. to 17. 10s.—Clover, 4. 5s. to 57. 5s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 
6d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Frs. 21. 
2d. to 6s. Od. é 
Od. to 5s. 8d. 
Od. to 4s. 4d. 
OR. G6 Fe, CB. | Biiicsccscessccssesss SOD es 


Mutton 
Sheep 


COAL-MARKET, Marca 20. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 14s. 6d. to 19s. Od. Other sorts, 11s. 3d. to 15s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 6d, Petersburgh Y. C., 53s. 6d. 
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From February 24 to March 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer. |Barom. | Thermometer. |Barom. 
, ss | ev 


clock 


8 o’cloc 
Mornin 


=] 
“op Weather. 
ZA 


8 o’clock 
Morning. 
Night. 
Day of 
Month. 
Noon. 


11 o’clock 


4 
— 
~ 
_ 


| 
| Weather. 
| 








" lin. pte,| , in. pts. 
41 |30. 35)/fair 4 | 50 ). 34/\cloudy, fair 
41 |30. 28)\do. 53 29. 86/|do. rain 

44 |29. 57\\cloudy, rain 2 BE . 72\\do. slight rain 
40 |29. 99)\do. fair 3 4 7 . 64i\rain 

45 |30. 20)\do. do. é 29. 34||constant rain 
44 |30. 20)\do. do. 5 : é . 830j\icloudy, rain 
45 (50. 13}\do do. } 29. 87\\cloudy 


42 |30. 11)/fair 5 | 45 |29. 66)\rn.cldy.hy.rn. 
53 |30. 16)\cloudy, fair é 2 |29. 62/|fair, rain, cldy. 





44 |30, 24)\do. do. é 30. 17)\\do. 

49 |30. 20)!do. do. é . 24/\do. cloudy 
44 |29. 77/\do, hvy. rain |} ‘ 48 | 29. 83}rain, fair 
38 |29. 73)jrain, cloudy | . 82\/fair, cloudy 
37 i 28 |cldy. fair, cldy. 4 29. 99jlrain, cloudy 





| | 


| | 


























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





a | 
India | Ex. Bills. | J™dla (px. Bonas. 


Stock. Stock. £1,000. £1,000. A. £1,000. 


3 per ‘ New — 
Cent. ent. 3 per Bank 
Consols. | Reduced: Cent. 





954 953 95% 230 218 35 pm. |——/ 100 
953 953 95;; 2303 |————| 38pm. |—| 100} 
€ 3 4 C Z > 29 34 E 100° 
95} 96 95% 229 ———| 34pm. —— 
96 964 96} 230 35 pm. 
95} 964 963 | 228 37 pm. 19 pm. 
954 96 964 228} 35 pm. 17 pm. 
954 962 952 222 ——| 39 pm. 19 pm. 
954 963 953 2293 35 pm. |———— 
955 964 96} 2283 
95% 96} [963 230 38 pm. = |————— 
963 963 228 ——-| 39 pm. 19 pm. 
96% 96 |—— y 39 pm. 
963 963 229 |————|_ 35 pm. 
963 96§ |————_|———_|_ 35 pm. _| 17 pm. | 
——| 963 | 38 pm. | ———— 
y 35 pm. 






































18 pm. 
34 pm. 19 pm. 
37 pm. 18 pm. 
34 pm. 
36 pm. 15 pm. 
36 pm. 14 pm. 
34 pm. 
38 pm, 14 pm. 

38 pm. 16 pm. 
35 pin. 15 pm. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tur advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
Best TEXTS EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its prcgress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the Tniver- 
sity. There have also been supplied, where necessary, SUMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
Tasies, BrocrapuicaL Notices, Inpicrs, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and ona 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocket Crassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 

CLOTH. CLOTH 


ZEscuHyLus .. ° ° ° Horatius “ . r ; 
ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols, ° ° JUVENALIS ET PERSIUS . ‘ 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICA . n Livius. 4vols. . ° 
Cz#saR . é ‘ ° ‘ Lucanus 5 ‘ ‘ 
C1cERO DE OFFictts, DE SENECTUTE, Lucretius ., ° 
ET DE AMICITIA ‘i ‘ ‘ PuzpRus ‘ ‘ R 
CorneELIus NEpPos ‘ i “ SALLUSTIUS , és re 
DEMOSTHENES DE Corona et Ais- SoPHOCLES . ~ ‘ 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . Tacitus. 2 vols. ° 
Euripipes. 8 vols. , pe } | Tuucypipes. 2vols. . 
Evuripipis Tracepiz VI. . 3 VIRGILIUS ‘ é ‘ 
Heropotus, 2vols . e 5 6 | XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 

Hom_eri Ittas ‘ ‘ ° 8 Poet& Scenici Grzc1 ° 

OpyYssEA . e ° se 

*,* A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 

numbers are required. 


SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Trxts of the “Oxrokp Pocker Cuasstcs,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for tie use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 
Of SOPHOCLES are already publishe 
Asax (including the Text) . 
EvecTRA (ditto) . ° 
(Epirus Rex (ditto) ° ° 
- CoLoneus (ditto) . 
ANTIGONE (ditto) . ° ° 
PuitoctTEtEs (ditto) . . 
TRACHINIE . . . : . 
*s* The Notes separately, One Volume, | DeyostHENnes DE Corona'(with Text) 2 0 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ZESCHINEs IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 0 


NO to CoN OS = bo 


me bh oi & 
OfPOCCoCoCorHOASCSC So 


to 





OresTEs (ditto) . 1 0 

Pueniss& (dittc) . ° — 

Hipporytus (ditto) ° . - 10 

ALcEsTIs (ditto) . . . oe . 
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RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


q Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
4 invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Post-oflice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadiily. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
\ HAT DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL in their consequences than neg- 
lected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and best 
remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which medical and other testimonials 
fully confirm. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
Tuomas Keatinc, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists. 8 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, perfectly 

pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, having been analyzed, 
reported on, and recommended by Professors Taytor and Tuomson, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. Pereira, say, that ‘The finest 
oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess 
in a high degree. Half-pints ls. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles 
10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 

79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Rheumatism, &c. 
Cas ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea-weed, is daily 


increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, as well 
as for Spinal Affections, Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, &c. 
All invalids should send for the Pamphlet. 











“ Teignbridge House, near Newton Abbot, Devon, May 1, 1855. 

“* Sir,—After suffering for more than seven years from Chronic Rheumatism, and having 
tried numerous remedies with little benefit, I was induced to try the ALGA Marina, and 
after applying it as directed for about six weeks I was relieved, and in a short time quite free 
from pain; I have allowed more than a year to pass, and not felt the least return of my pre- 
vious suffering. I think it right you should know of this perfect cure. 

“You are at liberty to add this testimony of the benefit of your preparation. 

“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

“J. Cotes, Esq. Joun WINTER.” 

Sold by T. Keatrna, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in bottles, 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, and 
by all Chemists. 








